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Introduction 



In the course of changing perceptions and expansion of scope of present development, it is imperative 
thai there are processes by which such emerging trends could be absorbed into practice. The essential 
presence of multiple stakeholders and partakers, the existence of various influences that bypass national 
boundaries, etc are characteristics of development underline the need for amalgamation of these 
diversities. The question of development is also related to many issues like sustain ability and equitable 
sharing of its profits, and also seeks to address areas such as unequal power relations both between and 
within nations. 

Tourism is an emissary, of both the nature and complexity of development, and the related issues. The 
presence- of multiple stakeholders both public and private, issues related to the ownership and 
governance, mark the tourism debate as such a representative. These debates are intertwined anions 
state machinery, hotel industry, tour operators, local community and local administrative bodies who 
are main players those have stake that are different in tourism development. Tourism, thus becomes 
important, not only for its complexities that afford an understanding into larger issues and needs of 
development, but also as a development option in itself. Existentially, and inherently, tourism lend? 
itself to any discussion on development, that is sought to be made meaningful. 

The need for attempts to embrace the complexities is felt not only at the national level, but also at 
international fora, which seek to address issues of development and sustainability. The Commission for 
Sustainable Development, attempts on drawing a Code of Ethics by the WTO are examples of 
endeavors which strive at understanding the possibility ol arriving at a multi stakeholder approach in 
Tourism. 

The selection of readings compiled in this volume represent a variety of initiatives, both local and global 
in this respect. Tourism policies of the national and state governments present itself as important 
indicators towards the past and the present of tourism in the state. Articles that look into the 
development of Kerala and documents of international bodies, which talk about new initiatives in the 
field of development and tourism form the background, are also found. 

We hope that the materials collected will initiate thought on the tourism development of t lie state and 
would help putting into perspective the workshop: Kerala: Exploring Future Frontiers in Tourism. 
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Draft National Tourism Policy 

September 1998 

(Government of India, Ministry of Tourism, (1998), Draft National Tourism Policy, September 1998) 
^_^ ■ 1. PREAMBLE 

Travel has been an integral part of social phenomenon of the modern society entailing demand on 
various facilities, and services including transport, accommodation, restaurants, entertainment facilities, 
shopping outlets and sites of tourist attractions and here by activating a process of accelerated economic 
production and distribution. The enterprises/establishments engaged in such wide ranging diverse 
activities to meet the tourist demand constitute the tourism industry, which needs to be recognised and 
developed by providing the required policy support and it is proposed to be achieved through this 
document. 

2, THE MISSION 

The solemn mission of the government is to promote tourism as a means to ensure a more meaningful 
and wider understanding of India and its people amongst all sections of the societies both within the 
country and abroad and to achieve sustained economic development and positive social change through 
development of tourism while preserving and protecting the environment and heritage. 

3. GROWTH AND STRUCTURE OF TOURISM 

3. / Tourism Resources 

India's tourism resources are immense. Its historic and cultural mosaic is unique. The monuments, 
sculptures and paintings ol India hear testimony to the national ethos for harmony and diversities to be 
reflected in a composite whole. The geographical features of India are both colourful and varied. 

The lofty Himalayas inspire human spirit to divine heights and offer opportunities lor a whole range ol 
adventure sports. Some of the beaches in India are the best in the world with an irresistible combination 
of sun, sand and sea. The wealth of ecosystems consisting of biosphere reserves, coral reefs, deserts, 
mountains and forests along with the flora and fauna provide enormous potential for eco tourism. 

Above all, India is a country of numerous fairs and festivals as well as art and handicrafts which represent 
the mystical life styles of Indian society. These attractions of India hold virtually an unlimited potential 
for tourism development. 

3.2 Tourism since Independence 

Though India had a good amount of tourism activity when it became independent SO years ago, tourism 
as a subject did not figure in the constitution of India except that some of its components were 
mentioned in the Central or Stale lists. There was also no allocation for tourism development during 
first Five Year Plan. 
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Tourism became a constituent of planning process during Second Five Year Plan (1956-61; with a token 
allocation of Rs 3.36 crorc for both Centra) and State sectors put together. The developmental 
approach during the Second Plan was mainly on creating isolated facilities in important tourist centres. 

The Third Plan witnessed the beginning of an era lor the development of activities connected with 
tourism, particularly adventure tourism by the establishment of 'Winter Sports Complex' at Gulmarg in 
Jainmu and Kashmir. The India Tourism Development Coooration (1TDC) was .ilso set up in 1 966 to 
develop tourism infrastructure and promote India as a tourist destination. 

The approach during the Fourth and Fifth Plans was expansion and improvement of tourist facilities with 
a view to promote 'destination traffic' as distinct from transit traffic' Integrated development oi 
selected tourist centres like Kovalam, Gulmarg, Goa, Kulu-Manali etc. received much attention and 
became the symbolic models of resort tourism in India. 

The Sixth Plan (1980-85) was a major landmark in the l'j story of Indian tourism. The first even 
'Tourism Policy' of the country was announced during 1982 which specilied the development objectives 
and provided an action plan based on a travel circuit concept to maximise the benefits ol tourism. 

The development of tourism was slated as a plan objective during the Seventh Plan (19S5-90) and the 
sector was accorded the status of an industry. It thus became a watershed plan for Indian tourism. The 
National Committee on Tourism set up by the Government in 1986 to evaluate the economic and social 
relevance ol tourism in India and to draw up a long term plan for its development submitted its report in 
1988 and recommended a number of measures for ensuring accelerated growth of tourism. The basis ol 
these recommendations a package of incentives were made available for tourism industries and the 
Tourism Finance Corporation (TFCI) was set up to finance tourism projects. 

The development plan for tourism during Eighth Plan (1992-97) was based on the 'National Action Plan 
for Tourism" presented in the Parliament on May 5, 1992 It proposed to achieve diversification ol 
tourism product, accelerated growth of tourism infrastructure, cllcctive marketing and, promotional 
efforts in the overseas markets and removal of all impediments to tourism. A major component of the 
Action Plan was the development of all "inclusive 'Special Tourism Areas' and intensive development of 
selected circuits. The Action Plan did not specify the infrastmctural requirements and the investments 
needed to meet the targets and the sources of funding lor the same. The "Tourism Synergv 
Programme" enlisting the activities and infrasiructural components to be provided by various agencies 
including the private sector and Stale Governments was thus prepared in 1993. It was further modified 
and converted into a 'National Strategy for the Development of Tourism' during 1996. 

These documents were aimed at achieving a greater realisation of the importance of tourism, a 
consensus on the developmental needs, positive contribution of all the infrastructural Departments on a 
coordinated manner, higher plan allocation and introduction of new schemes ■ for accelerated 
development of tourism. 

3. 3 Domestic Tourism 

1 ravel for pilgrimage and learning has been an integral part ol Indian culture ever since the beginning of 
its civilization. Several centres of learning and religions worship developed all over the country since 
ancient times. This gave their impetus to the mass movement of people from one place to another. 
Development of traditional industries and trade created the stream of business travellers. Several 
trading routes were established and traders started frequenting the centres of trade from distant places. 
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The ancient rulers gave due recognition to these travellers and created many wayside facilities like inns, 
sarais, dharamshalas and caravans lor their benefit. These formed the tourism infra structure of India in 
those days. Thus India has been experiencing ma>sive movement of domestic tourists for several 
centuries. 

A few centuries ago the Moghul rulers built luxurious palaces and enchanting gardens in places of natural 
scenic attraction. During the period of British rule in India, domestic tourism received a new direction 
and meaning due to the establishment of the railway and export import houses at port towns introducing 
qualitative and quantitative changes in the Indian business Tourism. In addition, the construction of 
circuit houses, dak bungalows and forest lodges provided the infrastructure for leisure and wide life 
tourism. Several hill stations were also developed durinii the period which became the core of Indian 
leisure tourism. The emergence of a large 'urban middle class' coupled with better transport and 
communication facilities have created a new class of holiday and leisure tourist in contemporary India. 
The National Action Plan for Tourism 1992 thus gave considerable. 'emphasis on the development of 
domestic tourism including pilgrim tourism . Thus domestic tourism has become the mainstay of Indian 
tourism and it is likely to grow substantially during the coming years. The economic, social and cultural 
advantages of domestic tourism are; 

1. Domestic movement of people for non-migratory purposes constitutes shifts in consumer 
markets of variable importance and are catalysts ol the national economy. 

2. It has extremely high social, cultural, educational and political value and true economic value, 
although still embryonic in some cases. 

3. It generates large scale employment opportunities particularly in rural areas and restrains tht; 
exodus of people to large towns. 

+. The new jobs created to meet the needs of domestic tourists have a relatively low unit cost per 

joh and it helps increase the number of jobs. 

5. Production methods for services demanded by domestic tourists generally remain simple and 
based on local materials. 

6. It also requires only simple installations and infrastructure in transport, accommodation and 
catering which would take into account local cultural, political and historic traditions. 

7. It has the ability to sustain and maintain the tourism industry during lean periods of 
international tourism by providing an alternative for demand substitution. 

S. It contributes to an improved balancing of national economy through redistribution of national 

income and thus provides a better environment for the growth of both domestic and inbound tourism. 

9. It is the single unifying force which helps to achieve understanding between various linguistic, 

religious and communal groups living in different parts of the country. It thus contributes towards 
strengthening the fabric of national unity and cultural integration. 

3. 4 Inbound Tourism 

Tourism is the world's largest export industry. In India also the foreign exchange earning from tourism 
is the third largest (second largest in terms of net earnings) after ready made garments and gem and 
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jewellery. Tourism receipts have been growing at a phenomenal rate in recent years and it has become 
the single largest component of the services export. The projections available indicate that tourism 
would become the largest export industry in India too as it has, already attained the top position in the 
world context. 

The other benefits of inbound tourism are; 

1. The projection of national image abroad, reduction of ideological gaps and enhancement of 
international understanding are generally better achieved, through inbound tourism. 

2. Inbound tourism generates larger employment opportunities per tourist and leads to more 
income to local community. 

3. International tourists visiting interiors of the country for reason* of purity of environment and 
nature contributes to the development of such areas particularly in backward regions, 

4. Inbound tourism has significant linkages with the art and artifacts of the country including 
handicrafts and thus contributes to the improvement ofliving conditions of village artisans. 

5. Expansion of inbound tourism also leads to the provision of better infrastructural facilities in 
specific areas and thus stimulates diversification and development of other industries. 

Though India achieved substantial growth in international tourist arrivals since 1951, the share of India 
in the world tourist traffic still remains to be less than 0.4 per cent. It is, however, encouraging to note 
that the average duration of stay of inbound tourists in India is one of the hiahest in the world. 

Considering the dimensions of the country and the multitude of attractions it possesses, the potential of 
India in attracting international tourists is yet to be realised. The perceived constraints in the expansion 
of tourism are inadequate infrastructure including poor accessibility and non-availability of trained 
manpower in sufficient number. 

3.5 Qui Bound Tomism 

A large number of Indians go abroad every year for various purposes including business, study, 
pilgrimage, pleasure etc. the process of economic liberalisation and growing affluence of people are 
likely to accelerate the outbound tourist traffic from India considerably. Though this aspect of tourism 
has not been the concern of the department of Tourism so far, it has become necessary to recognise the 
phenomenon and evaluate its social and economic consequences. The volume of inbound traffic is also 
often linked to outbound tourism as international carriers have Lo depend on both for their operations. 

4, OBJECTIVES 

In furtherance of the MISSION, the national objectives of tourism development are delineated as that: 

1. It becomes a unifying force nationally and internationally fostering better understanding 
between people through travel. 

2. It gives direction arid opportunity to the people of the country through inbound, outbound and 
domestic tourism to understand the, geographical and cultural diversity of nations and regions as well as 
the aspirations and viewpoints of others so as to bring about a greater national integration and cohesion. 

3. It offers opportunities to the youth of the country not only for employment hut also for taking 
up activities of nation building character like sports, adventure and the like. 
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+. It brings socioeconomic benefits to the community and the State in terms of faster economic 

growth, larger employment opportunities, better income generation and foreign exchange earning, 
balanced development of backward areas and weaker sections, higher tax revenue to the State aod causes 
sustainable human development. 

5. It becomes a positive force for the preservation and enrichment of our cultural heritage in all its 
manifestations and causes accretion and strength rather than damage to our social and cultural values. 

6. It becomes a reason lor belter preservation and protection of our natural resources, 
environment and ecology aod heritage. 

7. It becomes a major avenue for the people of India and other countries to see, feel and admire 
its magnificent attractions and achievements including natural beauty, geographical and cultural 
diversities, heritage of arts and crafts and industrial and scientific progress. 

8. Above all, tourism should be able to project the quintessence of our culture so as to give our 
people a sense of unity and identity, a broadening of their intellectual, emotional and cultural horizon 
and a sense of belonging and pride and for the international traveller, tourism should create -a better 
understanding of our land, people and culture. 

5. THE POLICY FRAMEWORK 

The national policies with regard to tourism for achieving the objectives enumerated in this statement 
have to be consistent with the existing global scenario as well as national priorities and ethos. The policy 
also needs to take care of all possible conflicts and ensure sustained growth of tourism on desired lines. 
Taking into account these considerations, the following policy guidelines have been formulated. 

5. / Recopniiwn 

The economic and social benefits of tourism and its importance as an instrument of economic growth 
have to be fully recognised by all sections of the society. There is still a belief that the potential of the 
tourism would he determined by the income levels of inhabitants and is basically a leisure industry not, 
requiring the attention of planners and administrators. 

This belief based on information gap has systematically constrained the development of tourism in the 
country over the years. It would, therefore, be the endeavor of the government to bridge this 
information ^ap through proper statistical documentation of the impact of tourism and its wide publicity 
to create awareness so that the economic and social significance of tourism is well recognised and 
tourism is given due attention and national priority. 

5.2 The Product 

Persons travelling to other places invariably seek a pleasant and delectable experience on their trips. 
The most desired tourism product thus consists of: 

*** An environment of peace and stability 

*♦* An assurance of safety and security 

*•* A friendly host society 

*I* An industry and a Government that provide the requisite facilities promptly and efficiently. 
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'•* Absence of extortion and hostility 

'I' Accessible tourist attractions 

•I* An integrated svstem of physical infrastructure that does not fail , 

These include: 

^ International air seat capacity. 
]} Internal transport system 
^ Hotels and restaurants of quality 
** Entertainment and recreational avenues 
/* Shopping and communication facilities 
>■ Well-preserved monuments with tourist amenities 

^* Basic amenities like drinking water, toilets, refreshment centres etc. at the tourist 
sites 

The national policy, therefore, will work towards creating such a tourism product to the maximum 
extent possible. 

5.3 The Responsibility: A Multidimensional Activity 

Tourism consists of several goods and services consumed by the tourists at their places of visit. These 
are provided by a multitude of establishments and agencies functioning at various levels. Tourists also 
have to come in contact with various government agencies and a number of ini'rasrtuctural facilities are 
being provided by them. 

The development of tourism, therefore, can not be the responsibility of any single agency. It is also not 
possible to have any artificial demarcation of responsibilities between the Central and State governments 
as most of the delivery systems are primarily within the control of siate/UT governments. The focus of 
national policy, therefore, will be to develop tourism as a common endeavor of all the agencies vitally 
concerned with it at the Central and State levels, public sector undertakings and the private sector. 

5. 4 Co-ordination and Synergy 

The infrastructure Tor tourism consists of not only the on-site facilities like hotels, restaurants, 
entertainment facilities, etc; but also includes all forms of transport and communications infrastructure 
and basic amenities. The provisions of an integrated system of physical infrastructure including air, rail, 
road and water transport facilities, communication systems and basic amenities like electricity, water 
supply, drainage and solid waste disposal systems is a prerequisite for the development of tourism in any 
area identified for the same. 

All the departments/ agencies involved in infrastructure development have to, therefore, adopt a joint 
approach and establish synergy in the development of infrastructure for tourism. Steps will b taken to 
ensure the necessary linkages and synergies in the policies and programmes of all such 
departments/ agencies by establishing effective co-ordination mechanisms at Central, state and district 
levels. 

5.5 Hie Approach and Public Participation 

The tourism policy of 1982 envisaged a selective approach based on travel circuit concept in the 
provision of tourism infrastructure to achieve intensive development of selected centres. The National 
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Action Plan for Tourism 1992 also reiterated the need for such a policy to achieve siumficint impact on 
infrastruciural development with the limited resources available. These policies however, did noi 
succeed in view of persistent demands for several small projects to meet the needs of dorneslic tourist in 
almost every place of tourist interest. Even ihe government of India esscntiallv followed a scheme 
approach instead of area approach in providing financial assistance for the development of tourism 
infrastructure. The approach for the future development of tourism lias to, therefore, take into account 
both the needs for selective development and the demands of a wide cross section of domestic tourists. 
It will be the policy of trover niiiem to encourage people's participation in tourism development 
including Panchayati Raj institutions, local bodies, co-operatives, non-governmental organisations and 
enterprising local youth to create public awareness and to achieve a wider spread of tourist facilities. 
However, focused attention will be given for the integrated development of identified centres with well 
directed public participation. 

5. 6 The Choice 

International tourist traffic to the country is largely confined to certain selected centres and destinations 
at present. There is also a fair level of seasonality in tourist arrivals. As a result there is a good deal of 
congestion and scarcity of facilities in some of these centres during peak seasons. The tourist traffic to 
some of the centres have even exceeded the carrying capacity with the attendant problems ol 
environmental degradation. 

It has, therefore, become necessary to go beyond the beaten tracks and to facilitate direct visit of tourists 
to new destinations. However, the choice of such new destinations for development will have to be 
based on their intrinsic attractions, potential for development and the carrying capacity as well as 
availability of resources. Steps will be taken to identify such destinations and work towards their 
integrated development with the involvement of all the infrastruciural departments, slate governments 
and the private sector and to facilitate direct and easy access to those places Irom international 
destinations. 

5. 7 Forms of Tourism 

The, main strength of Indian tourism at present is it's cultural attractions, particularly the large number 
of monuments and archaeological remains scattered through out the country, its art and artilacts and 
colourful fairs and festivals. The country is also endowed with a number of oilier tourist attractions and 
options including beach tourism; forests, wild lile and landscapes for eco- tourism; river and mountain 
peaks for adventure tourism; technological parks and science museums for science tourism; centres of 
pilgrimage for spiritual tourism; heritage trains and hotels for heritage tourism; etc. The tradition of 
Indian system of medicine and its curative and preventive effects are. well known the world over. Yoga, 
Ayurveda and other forms of natural health resorts have thus become unique tourist attractions of the 
country. There arc also facilities for conference and convention tourism and shopping tours. 

It will be tlie aim of the Tourist Policy to diversify the tourism products in such a wav that it 
supplements the main stream of cultural tourism. It would also be ensured that the appropriate lorm oi' 
tourism hased on specific features of attraction and ecological considerations is developed in each 
identified area. The development of natural health resorts of Yoga, Ayurveda etc along with spiritual 
tourism will be given adequate attention. 
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5.H levels nf Development 

The principle of sustainable development stipulates that the level of development does not exceed the 
carrying capacity of the area, h will be the government's policy to ensure adherence to such limits 
through appropriate planning instruments, guidelines and enabling regulations. < 



5.9 Pithiu and Private Sector Partnership 

A constructive and mutually beneficial partnership between the public and the private sector? through all 
feasible means is an absolute necessity for the sustained growth ol tourism. It is; therefore, the policy of 
the government to develop such a partnership based on mutual trust and appreciation of the compulsions 
of each other. 

5.10 Role of the Government 

Iourism is a multi-sectoral activity and the industry is affected by many oilier sectors oi the national 
economy. The state has to therefore, ensure inter-governmental linkages and co-ordination. It also has 
to play a pivotal role in tourism management and promotion. In particular, the government has to: 

Provide public infrastructural facilities including local planning and zoning arrangements. 
Plan tourism development as a part of the overall area development strategy. 

Create nucleus infrastructure in the initial stages of development to demonstrate the potential of the 
area. 

Provide support facilities and facilitation services to private enterprises along with appropriate 
incentives and land policies, particularly with reference to land owned by government agencies 
including the railways. 

Introduce regulatory measures to ensure social, cultural and environmental sustainabilitv. 
Ensure that the tvpe and scale of tourism development is compatible with the environment and 
socio- cultural milieu of the area. 

Ensure that the local community is fully involved and the benefits of tourism accrue to ihem. 
Facilitate availability of trained manpower particularly Irora amongst the local population jointly 
witli the industry. 

Undertake research, prepare master plans, and facilitate formulation of marketing strategies. 
Organise overseas promotion and marketing jointly with the industry. A Initiate specific measures 
to ensure safety and security of tourists and efficient facilitation services. 
• Facilitate the growth of a dynamic tourism sector. 

5.1 1 Role of Private Sector 

Tourism lias emerged as the largest export industry globally and all over the globe, the private sector has 
played a lead role in this growth. The private sector has to consider investment in tourism Irom a long 
term perspective and create the required facilities including accommodation, resiaurants, entertainment 
facilities, shopping complexes etc, in areas identified for tourism development. In general, the private 
sector lias to: 

+ Build and manage the required tourist facilities in all the places of tourist interest. 

+ Assume collective responsibility for laying down industry standards, ethic? and fair practices, 

+ Ensure preservation and protection of tourist attractions and Jive a lead in ureen practices. 
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+ Involve the local community in tourism projects and ensure that the benefits of tourism accrue to 

themin right measure. 
+ Undertake industry training and manpower development to achieve excellence in quality of service*, 
+ Participate in the preparation of investment guidelines and marketing strategies and assist in database 

creation and research. 
+ Facilitate safetv and security of tourists. 
+ Endeavor to promote tourism on a sustained and long-term perspective, 

5.12 Facilitation Sernces 

Tourists have to pass through several government agencies so as to meet the requirements under virions 
laws. These include obtaining visas, undergoing immigration checks, obtaining permits to visit certain 
areas, payment of fees for certain facilities etc. The endeavour of the government would be to improve 
efficiency in providing such facilitation services and make travel a pleasant experience. 

5. 13 Foreign Investments and Incentives 

In view oflarge investment requirements in the tourism sector and the need for maintaining high quality 
standards in services, hotels and tourism related industries will continue to be in the priority list or 
industries lor foreign investment. 

Further, in order to ofTset the specific constraints of tourism industry and to put in place the required 
infrastructure as quickly as possible, particularly in less developed areas, appropriate incentive schemes 
would be considered. It would also be the endeavour of the government to put in place uniform taxation 
and land policies related to tourism sector in all the states and Union Territories. 

5. 14 Resources for Developimnt 

Development of tourism to the extent desired would involve heavy investments in infrastructure. The 
resources for such investments have to come mostly from private investors, financial institutions and 
external borrowing. Financial viability and commercial returns are the guiding factors in such 
investments. Very often, it would depend on investments to bridge certain critical gaps in infrastructure 
which by itself may not be commercially remunerative. Special funds have to be, therefore, created for 
such investments. It would thus be the policy of the government to facilitate larger flow of funds to 
tourism infrastructure and to create a Tourism Development Fund to bridge critical infrastructure gaps. 

5. 15 Heinous o f Special Interest 

The seven states of the northeast with beautiful landscapes, lush green forests, exotic wildlife, unique 
forms of art and culture and affable tribal societies have hitherto poor infrastructure. These states, along 
with other states in the Himalayan region like Sikkim, ofTer enormous potential for the development of 
eco tourism. Similarly, the islands of Andaman and Nicobar as well as Lakshadweep arc ideal for 
sustainable development of island tourism. Il is also- important to revive and strengthen tourism 
industry in Jammu and Kashmir to accelerate the economic growdi of the state. The government would 
therefore, initiate and support special programmes and schemes for the development of tourism in these 
regions with a view to achieve overall economic development of the region, and as part ol the overall 
strategy of removing regional imbalances. 
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5. 16 Conietsatioit and Development 

Tourism development needs to be properly guided and regulated to avoid adverse impact on till; natural 
environment and cultural heritage which constitute the tourism attraction. Dcspoilalion of natural 
environment, archaeological monuments, beaches, mountains and places of natural beauty; disruption in 
the ecosystem of environmental] v sensitive regions; destruction of traditions in the culturally sensitive 
areas; clandestine selling of antiques and vandalism are sume of the possible adverse effects oi 
unimaginative and unregulated development of tourism. A judicious balance, therefore, needs to be 
maintained between conservation and development. The government will continue its policy of trying 
to maintain balance through planning restrictions and by educating the people in appreciating their rich 
heritage and by eliciting their co-operation in preserving and protecting it. 

5. 17 Adoption of New Technologies 

There have been revolutionary changes in the computer and communication technologies and other 
relevant sectors which are still chancing. Such technologies have helped sharing of information globally 
to the advantage of all. Efforts will be made to adopt these technological advances in the tourism sector 
to provide better facilities to tourists and to market the tourism product, to the benefit of all concerned. 

5, 18 Strive towards Excellence 

Tourism being a service industry, it is necessary to enhance its service efficiency. The policy, therefore, 
will he to strive towards excellence by introducing prolessionalism through training and retaining oi 
human resources and providing memorable visitor experience to both domestic and international 
tourists. 

6. THE ACTION PLAN 

The broad action plan for the implementation of the policies and to achieve the objectives would consist 
of the following broad activity streams. 

^ Strengthening of institutional setup and organisational structure, 

^ Creation of awareness about economic and social benefits of tourism and ensuring public 

participation in its development, 
i* Providing the requisite constitutional recognition and the regulatury mechanisms to ensure it 

sustained growth. 
^ Ensuring accelerated infrastructure and product development, 
^ Pursuing sustained human resource development to achieve professionalism and excellence in 

services. 
^ Ensuring synergv and cost effectiveness in tourism promotion and marketing. 
r- Strengthening international co-operation through multilateral and bilateral agreements. 
^ Guiding the development process through market research and technological innovations. 

The details of specific activities proposed to be taken up under each of the activity streams are listed in 
the following paragraphs. 
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6. ] Institutional set up and Oiyani'.ahonnl Structure 

r The Department oi tourism will be re- organised and strengthened on a more functional basis and 
with adequate administrative and financial autonomy to enable it to perform its multifarious 
activities professionally and efficiently. 

•* l"he Board of Tourism Industry and Trade will be restructured to make it an effective forum for co- 
ordination with other departments, slate governments and the industry, 

> A Paryatan Bhawan will he set up in Delhi to house the Department of Tourism and the information 
offices ol the state /union territory governments. 

6.2 Creation of Awareness and Public Participation 

f Creating public awareness about economic and social benefits of tourism amongst administrators, 

planners and the masses through seminars, workshops, presentations etc. 
>■ Launching of campaigns through local bodies, non governmental organisations, youth centres etc, to 

create awareness about the traditions of Indian hospitality and the importance of providing an 

assurance of safety and security to tourists so as to control touting, extortion and harassment to 

tourists. 
^ Organising quiz programmes, youth packages and other events to spread the message of tourism - 
^ Encouraging Panchayati Raj Institutions, Local bodies, religious trusts co-operatives, and other 

community level institutions to take up tourism promotion activities through the general rural 

development and employment generation programmes and specific rural tourism development 

schemes. 
^ Launching entrepreneurship development and self- employment programmes to involve the 

educated youth in providing various tourist facilities and services and thereby creating employment 

opportunities. 

6.3 Constitutional Recognition and RemtLatory Mechanism 

^ Attempting to provide the requisite constitutional recognition to tourism by including it in die 

concurrent list of the constitution. 
y Providing a legal framework through appropriate legislation for ensuring social, cultural and 

environmental sustainability of tourism development and protecting the tourists. 
y Evolving specific policies and guidelines for the development of specific forms of tourism like 

ecotourism, adventure tourism, etc. 
y Providing an institutional mechanism to deal with the complaints received from tourists and the 

industry so as tr> create a better security perception amongst actual and potential visitors, 

6. 4 Infrastntctme and Product Development 

^ Providing the requisite priority and enhancing the plan allocation for the development of tourism 

infrastructure and product improvement, 
y Giving guidance and financial assistance to state/union territory governments for preparing tourism 

master plans, identifying tourism resources, prioritising development circuits and projects and 

specifying the most suitable forms ot tourism. 
^ Continuing to provide financial assistance to the stile/ union territory governments lor 

infrastructure and product development. 
?* Ensuring co-ordination with other infra structure I departments through appropriate institutional 

mechanisms to achieve synergy in tourism infrastructure development. 

Equal wm 



i* Implementing integrated/ intensive development of tourist destinations (for example: A^ra, Ajr.-.cr, 

Ajanta, Ellora, Sunderbans, etc.) after assessing the carrying capacity, iocal aspirations and the 

benefits likely accrue to the community. 
/-" Setting up a 'tourism development fund' to bridge critical infrastruclural ^aps. 
>" Encouraging the private sector to create infrastructural facilities bv crea::nn an enab.mg 

environment including appropriate incentives. 
^ Improving accessibility and promoting direct arrivals to the destinations of interest. 
^ Providing the required assistance and facilitation services to botli domestic and foreign investor? for 

setting up tourism projects. Efforts would also be made to set up single window clearance 

mechanisms and to ensure uniform taxation and land policies in each of die state/union territories. 
^ Providing signage at important tourist centres for the guidance of tourists. 
y Improving the efficiency of tourist facilitation services by coordinating with all the concerned 

agencies, adopting technological solutions and imparting training to functionaries at the cutting edge 

level like customs and immigration officials, taxi drivers and porters, guides etc. 
r Focusing on the development of ecotourism in the nordieast and other Himalayan states along with 

Andaman and Nicobar and Lakshadweep Islands and reestablishment of tourism industrv in jammu 

and Kashmir. 
^" Developing the places of pilgrimage by providing the requisite infVaslructural facilities with a view 

to promote domestic and international pilgrim tourism. 
r Improving tourist facilities at Boddhist monuments to promote cultural tourism. 
r> De\'e loping the special tourism areas on an integrated and phased manner to promote holiday 

tourism. 
^" Diversifying the tourism product to make India a unique multi-attraction tourism destination which 

can meet the needs of all forms of tourism particularly rural tourism, ecotourism, adventure 

tourism, incentive tourism, conference and convention tourism, etc. 
r- Developing natural health resorts of yoga, ayurveda, etc as unique tourism products of India, 
*" Setting up 'Paryatan Bhawan' at Delhi as one stop tourist reception centre to cater to various needs 

of travellers, foreign as well as domestic, and offer air and train reservations, money changing 

counters and information about all tourist centres. 

6.5 Human Resource Development 

s- Strengthening the institutional set-up for human resouroe development and improving the standards 
of training in private institutes through accreditation and quality' control, h will include the selling 
up of an advanced institute of hotel management and a culinary institute apart trom strengthening 
the existing training infrastructure. 

^ Setting up a National Tourism Documentation Centre equipped with modern technology systems to 
function as a repository of research findings and publications on tourism. 

^" Involving the tourism industrv in human resource development activities and encouraging them to 
set-up independent training facilities. 

r Streaming and strengthening of guide training and training of other grass root level workers. 

6. 6 Tourism Promotion and Xiarhim? 
• ** 

5* Achieving effective co-ordination and synergy with other departments, agencies and the private 

sector in tourism promotion md. marketing 
r Identifying potential tourism markets and segments and adopting focussed nickeling strategies 

based on research, to mnke promotional and marketing efforts cost effective . 
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> Enhancing the image of India as a fascinating multi-attraction and destination with ricli cultural 
heritage and a vibrant society, 

> Observing 1999-2000 as visit India year. 

5* Organising 'India Tourism Week' and a 'Travel Expo' every year to make it the biggest travel show 

in the south Asia region. 
>* Developing a Millennium Mahyatra Package and youth packages. 
>• Organising a Golden Age Quiz contest, multi- location cultural programmes and distribution of 

national Dags in villages during Indian independence celebrations. 
* Organising Buddha Mahotsav with international' seminars and exhibitions at Samatli/Bodhmva. 
^ Organising photo exhibitions and creation of a photo library, 
>" Launcliing of a multimedia CD-ROM on Indian tourism, 

6. 7 International Co-operation 

>* Strengthening international co-operation in tourism promotion and investment through multilateral 

and bilateral agreements. 
J" Ensuring active participation in the activities of international agencies, industry associations, etc on 

matters relating to tourism development, 

6.8 Market Research and Technology Absorption 

/* Strengthening the statistical machinery, reporting systems, research and database on tourism to 
measure the economic and social benefits of tourism, identify potential tourist destinations for 
integrated development, formulate marketing strategies and monitor the progress of 
implementation and impact of various Programmes and projects. 

S* Achieving Progressive computerisation and adoption of information technology, in providing 
information, marketing and management. 

7 SHORT TERM PLAN 

5* The Short Term Plan consists of the activities in the Action Plan which are proposed to be 
implemented within a period of about one year. These are: 

y Restructuring of the 'Board of Tourism Industry and Trade'. 

5* Starting the construction oFBIiarat Paryatan Bhawan. 

^* Launching a campaign for creating awareness about socio-economic importance of tourism 

J* Launching a campaign to clean-up the environment of Taj Mahal, 

J* Setting up a 'Tourism Development Fund' to bridge critical infrastructural ^aps. 

5^ Co-ordinating with the Ministry of Urban Affairs to make available land for hotels by the land 

owning agencies. 
5* Continue to pursue provision of appropriate incentives and tax benefits for investment in tourism 

infrastructure. 
y Improving signage at tourist centres and providing internationally recognised signage at important 

tourist places. 
y Improving airport facilitation services, to start with, in one or two metro city international airports. 
5* tncouraging tourism in the northeast by promoting packages. 
5 1 Developing important places of pilgrimage. 

Improving tourist facilities at Buddhist monuments. 

Equations 
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f" Observing 1999-2000 as 'Visit India Year' which will include among other;, the KUajurVr.o 

Millenium 
r Developing a millennium Mahayatra package and youth packages. , 

r Organising a golden age qui/ context, multi-location cultural programmes and distribution o\ 

national flags in villages during golden jubilee year of India's independence 
r Organising Buddha Mahotsav with international seminars and exhibition? at Sarnath / Boding va. 
P Organising photo exhibition and creation of a photo library. 
ir Launch a multimedia CD-ROM on Indian tourism. 

8 COROLLARY 

Tourism is the world's largest export industry accounting for about eight per cent ot the toi.il world 
export and more than 30 per cent of international trade in services. Indian tourism is the second largest 
foreign exchange earner of the country and during 1997-98 estimated foreign exchange earn from 
tourism is R.s 1 1,032 crorc. It has the highest employment potential compare to other sectors, 

Realising the importance of tourism for the integrated and sustainable economic development of the 
country, the new government has taken following initiatives: 

The new government has set up a committee of group of ministers to examine and recommend various, 
steps for the development and promotion of tourism in the country. 

For co-ordination and implementation of the recommendations made bv the group of ministers, a 
committee of secretaries is being constituted. 

For the, first time, the new government has increased the budget allocation of Ministry of Tourism from 
Rs 100 crore to Rs 160 crorc. 

Recognising the importance of tourism, the government accorded the status of full- lie dged ministry to 
the Ministry of Tourism. It will certainly give further impetus to the activities of the Ministry of 
Tourism. 

The formulation of new tourism Policy of the Ministry of Tourism is get another step to accelerate its 
growth and get maximum benefits from tourism for social change and economic development. 

The thrust areas for tourism development are: 

=> Indigenous arid natural health tourism 

=> Rural and village tourism 

=> Pilgrim tourism 

=? Adventure tourism 

=> Heritage tourism 

=> Youth and senior citizens packages 

After the economic liberalisation in 1991, policies were changed in each and every area but no efforts 
were made to review the Tourism Policy which was formulated in 1982. The development policies of 
no sector can remain static and unrelated to the broad national perspectives. In this context, the new 
government feels that it is .in opportune time to formulate a new tourism policy on ihe comparative 
advantages, which India has in its diverse tourism products, 
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SALIENT FEATURES OF THE POLICY 



■/ Creating awareness amongst all sections of society about the socio-economic benefits to tourism and 
about the importance of extending warm and cordial welcome to tourists. It would be the aim to 
create public awareness about economic and social benefits of tourism amongst administrators, 
planners and the masses through seminars, workshops, presentations etc. Also, launching of 
campaigns through loc.il bodies, NGOs, youth centres etc. to create awareness about the traditions 
of Indian hospitality and the importance of providing an assurance of safety and security to tourists, 

■/ Providing a national focus' for the development of tourism. 

■/ Diversification of tourism product and its development as a part of overall area development and 
removal of regional imbalances. The aim of the Tourism Policy would be to diversify the tourism 
products in such a way that it supplements the main stream of cultural tourism. It would be ensured 
that the appropriate form of tourism based on specific features of attractions and ecological 
considerations is developed in each identified area. The development of natural health resorts of 
Yoga, Ayurveda etc, along with spiritual tourism is the main focus of the Tourism Policy. The 
various forms of tourism, rural tourism, pilgrim tourism etc, are being promoted. 

■/ Providing for people participation in the development and distribution of benefits ol tourism. 

■/ The policy of the government would he to encourage people's participation in tourism 
development, including Panchayati Raj institutions, local bodies, co-operatives, non-governmental 
organisations and enterprising local youth to create public awareness and to achieve a wider spread 
of tourist facilities. The attention will be given for the integrated development of identified centres 
with directed public participation. 

•/ Creating awareness about promotion of cco-tourism and preservation of national environment and 
heritage. 

■/ The government will continue its policy of trying to maintain balance through planning restrictions 
and by educating people in appreciating their rich heritage and by eliciting their co-operation in 
preserving and protecting it. 

■/ Facilitating the development of a dynamic private sector in tourism industry. 

/ Since tourism has emerged as the largest export agency globally and all over the globe, the private 
sector has played the lead role, the private sector has to consider investment in tourism from a long 
term perspective and create the required facilities including accommodation, restaurants, 
entertainment facilities, shopping complexes etc, in the areas identified for tourism development. 

■/ Co-ordinating the efforts of different government departments and agencies in making India a 
tourism friendly country, and in providing the required infrastructure. 

■/ The Group of Ministers on Tourism Industry and Trade has been constituted lor have in formal 
consultations in regard to substantial improvements in infrastruclural facilities and to ensure synergy 
in development efforts. 



CqiialtotK 



•/ Ensuring easy international access to India, enhancing carrying capacity and improving the quality of 
services , 

E 

•/ The Ministry would concentrate on improving accessibility and promoting, direct arrivals to the 
destinations of interesl and also to improve upon the existing facilities. 

•/ Facilitating domestic tourism by promoting amenities and facilities for budget tourists. 

•/ The Ministry of Tourism has identified a number of Pilgrim centres m IS states for the development 
of infrastructure to cater to the needs of domestic tourist.*. Emphasis is also being laid to provide 
amenities to the tourists at all important tourist centres all over the country. The financial assistance 
provided to the state governments for tourism infrastructure basically caters to the needs of budget 
tourists. 

J Integrated development of identified tourist destinations with the employment of all the 
infrascructural departments/state government and the private sector. 

•/ Development of tourism in the Northeast, the Himalayan region, jammu 8; Kashmir and Islands of 
Andaman & Nicobar and Laltshadwcep, as part of over all strategy of economic development to the 
region . 

•/ The government would initiate and support special programmes and schemes for the development 
of the region, and as part of the over strategy of removing regional imbalances. 

Objectives of new tourism policies arc: 

^ Tourism as a unifying force for better understanding. 

^ Tourism as a force to bring greater national integration and cohesion. 

^ To provide employment opportunities to the youth of the country 

^ Balanced development of backward and weaker sections of the society and as a tool in terms of 

faster economic growth. 
^ Tourism as a force for the preservation and enrichment of India's cultural and heritage which 

include mountains various art forms, handicrafts, folkdancus, traditional lairs, and festivals, cuisine's 

etc. 
^ Preservation and potential of natural resources, environment ecology and heritage 
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Kerala Tourism Policy 1997 



INTRODUCTION 



Tourism today is an economic activity of immense global importance. Perhaps there is hardly any other 
field of activity where so many people are involved directly or indirectly. Needless to sav, tourism has 
found a niche for itself as a very effective instrument for generating, employment, earning foreien 
exchange and therebv Facilitating overall development. 

Economic diversification and technological improvement create a conducive climate for tourism 
development, which in turn boosts economic growth. In this era of globalisation we can say with 
confidence that tourism will grow at a very fast pace in the decades to come. South India and South East 
Asia are gearing up to achieve spectacular progress in this field owing to a number of encouraging 
factors. India with her vast historical and cultural heritage can definitely be expected to achieve a major 
growth in the tourism sector with the international tourist arrivals crossing the S million mark by the 
turn of the century. At present only less than 20 lakhs tourists visit India annually. When compared to 
international tourist traffic, this is a very small share, considering India's geographical diversity and area. 

Liberalisation has brought Indian economy mudi closer to the international economic scene creating the 
right backdrop for the growth of tourism. It is liberalisation rather than controls that create a proper 
atmosphere for the growth of tourism. We cannot afford to overlook the capacity of tourism to 
generate employment. Wc should also be able to take maximum advantage of the possibilities of tourism 
aptly described as invisible export to bring in foreign exchange. 

It is in a country of diversities like India, each slate has its own attractions in abundance to develop 
tourism. But it is necessary for each state to move forward with clear aims and programmes to help 
India realise its tourism potential to the fullest. It is in this context that the tourism policy of Kerala has 
to be viewed and evaluated. 

The main aim of the Tourism policy is to serve as a guiding force to make maximum use of Kerala's 
tourism potential and also to make an ideal installment for social and economic growth. This policy is 
intended to provide clear vision and direction for programmes to be organised in order to help realise 
the growth of annual international tourist traffic from I lakh lo 5 lakh and annual domestic tourism 
traffic from 10 lakh to SO lakh in the next five years. 

TOURISM IN KERALA; POSSIBILITIES AND PROBLEMS 

A physical quality of life comparable to developed nations, a population fully literate in so richly green a 
land, are factors that help transform Kerala into an important tourist state in India. In fact these are the 
special features that make Kerala endearing lo tourists from affluent nations. 

Nowhere in India can a tourist experience such geographical diversity within the smallest area possible. 
Beaches, backwaters, wildlife sanctuaries, evergreen forests and the diverse flora and fauna make Kerala 
quite distinct from other states of India. The moderate climate and the rich an and culture arc aUo 
positive factors. A happy co-existence of tradition and modernity, the native colour and character ol our 
Festivals and the uniqueness of the backwaters are the other facets that help foster tourism 
development. 

Equations 



Although we have such varied factors to facilitate tourism, we have to admit that there art; constraints 
lor its overall and many sided growth. The high density of population, const que i it noil availability of 
land, lack of professional training and distance Irom the important cities of India arc all critical pcgalivc 
aspects 

As far as Kerala is concerned, tourism is a relatively new sphere of activity. Those inhibitors ot auv 
development in its initial stages atfeel tourism development activities also. It is only very recently that 
tourism has been acclaimed as an important economic activity. Precisely for this reason we find many 
lop-sided views amonj some segments of the public. Despite these constraints our achievements so tar 
are by no means negligible. 

It has been possible to draw considerable attention to Kerala as a destination due to our efforts in the 
past few years and also to attract large number of investors and entrepreneurs to the state, especially in 
the field of tourism. It has also been possible to make our marketing strategy better and more extensive 
on the national and international fronts. Our participation in international tourism fairs - in spite of 
financial constraints - lias helped create tremendous interest in Kerala as a tourist destination. 

New accommodation facilities have been set up in various part of the state during the last decade. It is a 
matter of pride that substantial amenities like new yathri ni vases, hotels, beach reasons, waterside 
amenities, forest lodges, luxury cruisers and tourist coaches have been provided with a considerable 
assistance from the Govt, of India. The activities of KTDC have also become better and extensive during 
this period. It has to be acknowledged of course, that all the needs of the tourism sector cannot be 
catered to by the government alone. Constructive co-operation with the private sector is inevitable. 
Joint ventures by KTDC and its subsidiary unit- Tourist Resorts Kerala, with reputed hotel chains have 
already been initiated. These joint ventures will help rectify the dearth in high quality hotels and at the 
same lime help attract new hotel groups to Kerala. 

In order to encourage small-scale entrepreneurs, Kerala declared tourism as an industry as early as 
19S6 and announced considerable concessions and incentives. Concessions have also been declared lor 
construction of hotels and preparation of publicity material of international standards by private 
entrepreneurs. Awards of excellence have also been initiated for tour operations and hotels. 

In order that the employment opportunities in this field arc fully exploited, it is necessary to have 
trained and professional manpower. The Kerala Institute qI* Tourism and Travel Studies (KITT S) was 
started in 1988 with tin's aim. There is also the Institute of Hotel Management and Catering Technology 
(1HMCT) under the auspices of the Ministry of Tourism, Government of India at Kovahm. These 
institutions along with similar ones in the private sector supply trained manpower to the Travel and 
Hotel Industry. In addition to the traditional festivals of Kerala, new boat races, The Great Elephant 
March, the Nishan^adhi dance festival etc, have been specially organised during the tourist season to suit 
the convenience of the tourists. It must be mentioned here that all these have tremendous promotional 
value. 

It is true that unplanned development of certain destinations and dearth of hotel chains of international 
standards do pose problems and deficiencies. But now Kerala lias been able to overcome these 
limitations to a great extent. 

The development oriented approach seen in publicity and marketing, the development of infrastructure 
and transportation facilities especially airports, promotion of new destinations and the encouragement 
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given to the private sector will all go a Ions; way in beginning a new chapter in the growth of tourism. 

The planned and integrated development of the Beknl area will certainly create a sen change in thi: 
tourism map ol Kerala. When a toorist resort of international standards comes into being here, the 
Calicut- Kasnrgcde bell will get the benefit of a number of projects, big and small. 

In order to fully realise Kerala's tourism potential it is necessary that the investment from the 
Government and Private Sectors arc increased, tourism products made better and human resources 
developed more efficiently. 

Our aim now is to ensure an international arrival of five lakh tourists by 2000 AD, To achieve this it is 
imperative that we have a clear direction and a policy oriented approach. The public sector will he 
strengthened and more joint ventures will be started. Maximum encouragement will also be given to the 
private sector. At the same lime we have to he on constant vigil against the undesirable side- effects of 
tourism. The aim of this tourism policy is the creation of a healthy and conducive climate to achieve 
these ubjectives. 

TOURISM POLICY: G ENERAL FEATURES AND APPROACH 

The main aim of the Tourism Policy is to give a clear direction and guidance for the various activities and 

programmes to be drawn up for the ellcctivc and successive development ol tourism. The policy should 

be able to provide various concessions and incentives to entrepreneurs in tourism related activities. 

A Tourism Policy drawn up with the above objective will have to concentrate on the development of 

four major sectors 

(a) Infrastructure (b) Tourism Product 

(c) Human Resource (d) Marketing 

INFRASTRUCTURE DEVELOPMENT 

For an appropriate development oi tourism, there necessarily has to be large scale development in 
infrastructure which necessitate large scale investment. Investment by the Government as well as the 
private sector will have to be stepped up. 

It is a hassle free and friendly atmosphere that facilitate investment decision. As far as huge investments 
are concerned, subsidies and insufficient incentives arc quite irrelevant. The Government will take steps 
to create an investment friendly atmosphere and also to generate confidence and faith in NRls and other 
investors for investment in the tourism sector. 

Tourism Investment Agency will come into being soon. This will act as a bridge between the investors 
and other institutions in getting land, electricity, communication and other infrastructure facilities, h 
will also assist in getting and clearing the pre-investment formalities within a specified time frame. In 
short, this will be a special arrangement to by-pass the traditional red tape. 

Usually there is a delay in furnishing all the information needed by investors which leaves many potential 
investors disappointed. Thus all tourist destinations within the slate will be surveyed and action plans 
prepared. Arrangements will be made to furnish a complete destination inlormation package to every 
potential investor. This package would contain all details such as the present infrastructure, the 
extent and price of land owned bv the Government as well as by private parlies, statistics regarding the 
present inflow of tourists and investment possibilities. This will help not only speed up investment 
decision i hut also plan the right projects that are environment friendly for a destination. 
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h should, be possible to protect traditional heritage building and Tharavadus Jiid use them as 
accommodation facilities for the tourists in addition to the heritage hotel scheme by the Government. 
The State Government -will set up a heritage home protection scheme to provide incentive lo people 
who come forward to convert these traditional homes as accommodation for tourists. This will help 
preserve the traditional architectural styles and also increase accommodation facilities. 

In addition to the tourist circuits recognised by the Government of India, places with tourism potential 
will he declared as special tourism schemes and special tourism areas. Special incentives and subsidies 
will be given to entrepreneurs lo invest in these areas. This pattern of development will help the 
balanced growth of tourism. There will be new arrangements to co-ordinate the activities of the various 
departments in these schemes. Such schemes proposed are Calicut-Kasaigode and Quilon-Aleppev 
waterways. 

The destination Kerala programme intended for the wholesome development of destinations b\ 
integrating the activities of various departments will be implemented to these centres also. In order to 
implement this efTeclivelv and also to ensure local level participation, local co-ordination committees 
will be formed. District level officers and special representatives will be members of this committees. 

The absence of an integrated activity has adversely affected the healthy growth ol ' international tourist 
centres like Kovalam. A development agency will be constituted lor Kovalam and this will he used as an 
effective instrument for integrated development. If found effective this will be extended to other major 
destinations also. 

The undulating landscape of Kerala increases the lime needed to travel from one destination lo another. 
This is certainly an impediment for covering more places for a tourist who comes to Kerala only for a 
few days. To overcome this difficult v it has been decided to start a helicopter service connecting 
inaccessible and difficult areas. The government will take the lead in the matter. Private investment will 
be encouraged and if necessary, the government may go for joint venture also. Luxury coaches are 
indispensable for tourism industry. Dearth of'adequate number of these coaches has been badly felt for 
quite some time. These tourist luxury coaches are now considered only as contract carriages. The 
unexpected hike in the tax rates adversely affect the tour operators who sign contracts with their foreign 
counterparts in advance on the basis of the then prevailing rales. Steps will be taken to bring about 
necessary changes in the legislation to bring tourist coaches under .1 separate category. 

The Government will take up innovative schemes 10 promote the backwaters of Kerala as a unique 
tourism product and also to make use of the maximum tourism potential and assistance will be provided 
free of cost and a subsidy of 25% will be given to all schemes related to the product in these sectors. 
These include setting up of house boats, floating cottages, and special boat races. In short a special 
backwater tourism plan will be drawn up for implementation Government will go in for foreign 
collaboration in areas where there is no local expertise and where there is such a need in the field ol 
tourism marketing. Deliberate and conscious efforts will also he taken up to protect investment in 
tourism. The availability of technical assistance from foreign agencies will be examined and will be 
utilised wherever necessary. 
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TOURISM PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT 



The needs of the tourism industry are specialised. Local expertise should be dovetailed lo international 
tastes for the riijlil product. A concealed, deliberate ell on will be made to preserve the individuality of 
the handicraft traditions and art forms. Financial assistance will be offered to revive and sustain forgotten 
traditions and dying skills. Attempt to effectively market the products of such skills will also be agisted. 
Traditional designs if unscientific cannot survive in the market, government will make available new 
designs to help in these cases. Specialised training and stipends will be made available for such 
craftsmen. Better designing and packaging will help tourism products to a great extent. 

The government will take immediate steps to fill in the lacuna in die field of high quality mementos with 
exclusive Kerala flavour, working in tandem with the National Institute of Design, souvenirs of 
international standards will be created. A 15 % subsidy will be made available to 
such souvenir shops. 

Agencies that develop innovative tourism packages highlighting little known historical monuments and 
architecture will receive help from the government in popularising them. 

A self employment scheme has been launched in the tourism sector together with the Kerala' Financial 
Corporation. 

This will be expanded to include more tourism schemes. Details regarding feasible projects will be 
prepared and made available for the investors. A consortium ofjinancial institutions and banks will 
be formed to assist this employment scheme. The government will lay stress on creating employment 
through the development of tourism. 

The Tourism Registration Act will be strictly enforced. This Act will serve to inculcate an added 
sense of responsibility among die trade and an increased feeling ol security among the tourists. 

Archeological and historical monuments play a major role in enhancing the tourist's experience of our 
land. The Department of Tourism will preserve and protect monuments that have not yet been taken 
up by the Archeological Survey of India or by the A rcheo logical Department of the State. It has to be 
remembered that Archeological preservation and the development of tourism are not mutually 
exclusive processes. 

There is an indivisible bond that links native festivals with tourism development. Traditional festivals 
will be given an added promotional thrust without interfering with their character in any way. But 
religious festivals and tourism needs are not necessarily compatible. It is in this context that special 
tourism fairs and festivals have been organised. Apart from The Great Elephant March, 'Nishagandhi' 
dance festival, a Heritage Fair- which highlights the ancient culture of Kerala - will be held annually. 

Kerala's water carnivals are legendary. The Government will encnurage and actively support the 
organisers of boat races. A festival calendar indicating the dates of the major festivals till the turn of the 
century will be published in advance, 

HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 

it is interpersonal relations that really form the basis of tourism. Precisely for the same reason, sulliciem 
emphasis has been laid on human resources development while living lo develnp the tourism 
inlrastructure and products. 

Equal Win 



I he two key institutions in Kerala, now in the for el rout Tor training personnel lor ilie tourism indu>trv 
are KITTS (Kerala Institute of Tourism and Travel Studies) and IHMCT (Institute of Hotel Management 
and Catering Technology), the former under the Government of Kerala, and the latter under ihc 
Government of India. In addition to this a large number of institutions have also sprung up in the private 
sector. While the policy of the Government is to encourage such institutions, there is a genuine concern 
regarding certain basic standards that arc to he maintained. An expert committee will be constituted to 
evaluate the syllabi and training facilities provided by such institutions. New laws if found necessarv will 
also be introduced for effective control. 

'J he existing personnel of KTDC and the Tourism department will be given professional training over a 
period of time to step up the quality and the standard of services. 

A healthy approach and total involvement of the host population arc the indispensable elements of 
tourism. 

Public awareness programmes regarding the economic and social importance of Tourism should be 
conducted regularlv, A long term planning is necessary for this campaign. Tourism will be made a 
subject of study in schools and colleges. 

A training programme for people from various walks of life lite cab drivers, customs and immigration 
officers, policemen, bus conductors etc whom tourists encounter face to face will be organised. These 
awareness training programmes can rid people of some basic prejudices which often lend to undesirable 
behavioural patterns. 

A special training programme will be organised for the benefit of tourism entrepreneurs. This will help 
increase the awareness regarding the employment opportunities in this Field, 

The working ambit of Kerala Institute of Tourism and Travel Studies and its training programme will be 
expanded. Graduate and Post Graduate courses in tourism will commence soon. Measures to convert 
KITTS into a national— level tourism resource centre will also he adopted. 

Private establishments, can also contribute considerably to the iield of Human Resources and 
Development. Such organizations will be recognised and encouraged. Keeping in mind the increasing 
influx of tourists and the vital importance of trained guides and interpreters, the government will adopt 
an approach that recognizes privately trained guides and the private training institutions. 

MARKET DEVELOPMENT 

Tourism marketing is a specialised activity requiring long term planning, market research and analysis 
and a clear sense of direction. The main aims of tourism marketing are to step up tourist arrivals, both 
domestic and international, and to increase the rime and money spent by them within the state, while 
enabling them to have a close acquaintance with our life and culture. There has also to be a deliberate 
emphasis on projecting Kerala as a destination for the high quality tourist. We should be able to arrive at 
a happy compromise between number and quality. 

We will follow a marketing strategy aimed at the markets with the highest potential. Western Europe is 
now the largest market for Kerala. The marketing will therefore be concentrated in Germany, England, 
France and Italy. At the same time we cannot afford to ignore the economically developed nations of 
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East Asia, Scandinavian countries, the United States, Canada and the Gull" countries. The historic link/ 
that ?^uth Africa and Israel have with India will be used for generating outbound traffic from these 
countries. 

Kerala Tourism will m.ikc its presence felt in potential areas through participation in major 
international fairs, advertisements and other publicity materials. We will utilise the tourist offices of the 
Government ol India abroad for promotional purposes to the maximum. At the same time we will also 
ofler hospitality to travel writers and lour operators who concentrate on Kerala. 

The new opportunities provided by the electronic media will be used effectively for promotion. Special 
arrangements will be made to produce and publicise high quality documentaries on Kerala Tourism. 

The participation and co-operation of die tour operators and hoteliers who concentrate on Kerala .ire 
indispensable for a effective marketing. We will conduct joint promotional ventures with the private 
sector, also involving airlines that arc interested in Kerala. 

An effective marketing campaign in die foreign markets will be a very expensive one and can be 
successfully managed only with the joint participation of the government and the private sector . For 
this, a joint promotional agency will be setup to monitor various agencies. In addition to having the 
authority for planning joint promotional and marketing ventures, this agency will also create a 
marketing fund needed for its implementation. 

International conferences and seminars have an important role in the promotion of tourism. A few 
convention complexes-big and small- will be constructed so as to bring in at least a few international 
conferences annually. 

One of the most important duties of the tourism department is die dissemination of relevant 
information at the right time. While strengthening the existing information centres at Delhi, Bombay, 
Madras, new centres will be set up at places like Calcutta, Agra, Goa, Jaipur and Shimla. 

A joint promotional strategy by the various southern states in the international market will go a long 
way to promoting Soudi India as an important destination. Kerala will lake the lead in this venture. This 
tourism policy will serve to provide a clear guideline for the growth of the four basic factors for the 
tourism infrastructure development, product development, human resources development and market 
development. 

ACTION PLAN 

A comprehensive action plan will be drawn up, enlisting the various activities to be undertaken bv 
different sectors in order lo help achieve the target of five lakh domestic tourists by 2000AD. An expert 
committee will be constituted to help the government in the effective implementation of the action 
plan. This committee will advise government on the availability of finance from foreign agencies lor 
investment and also on tourism marketing. A slate level task force will also be constituted with various 
representatives from the local tourism trade to help implement the action plan. 

VARIOUS AGENCIES 

Tourism development will be decentralised as much as possible. The administrative set at the 
local/district levels in the form of district tourism promotion councils will be improved upon. 
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I he area ol activity ot the tourism department, Kerala Tourism Development Corporation (KTDCt. 
Kerala Institute- of Tourism and Travel Studies (KITTS), District Tourism Promotion Councils (DTPC . 
will be clearlv defined and demarcated. i 

I he nodal agency for tourism development planning, publicity' and marketing will be the tourisii: 
department. The department will also be responsible for yetting financial and technical as.-iKtance from 
the Government of India and other international agencies. In short, tlie directorate will have the overai. 
responsibility lor a whole range of activities like maintain inn good liaison with the various private 
tourism agencies within the state, promoting Kerala in the international market, ensuring that incentives 
declared bv government are publicised and made available to the beneficiaries. 

In the initial stages ot tourism development, Kerala Tourism Development Corporation was the main 
instrument tor direct government investment. But it has now become necessary to redefine the area ol 
operations and the aims of KTDC in accordance with the healthy investment (rends in the private sector. 
Today, rather than compete, KTDC and its subsidiary TRKL (Tourism Resorts Kerala Limited) will co- 
operate with the private sector and assist in getting support from the government lor strengthening 
tourism investment. It shall also be the endeavour of KTDC and TRKI to step up the standards in the 
existing establishments. This can be done by collaborating as partners in joint ventures with reputed 
hotel chains, by going in for franchising, by training the personnel, upgrading the facilities and other 
suitable steps. 

The District Tourism Promotion Councils have been set up with the district collectors as chairperson for 
development. These councils will have the freedom to launch developmental schemes, bv mobilising 
lunds with local support. But is has to be ensured that these projects are planned and executed to fit into 
the overall pattern of tourism development. In order to ensure this, the Disu-ict Tourism Promotion 
Council will be restructured for more effective functioning, implementing schemes in tune with the 
overall framework and ensuring local participation. Emphasis will be placed on awareness programmes 
highlighting the social and economic aspects of tourism. Awards of excellence will be instituted for 
prolessionals who have a direct interaction with the tourists, Financial .support and other facilities will 
also be made available lor training such personnel. 



AWARENESS PROGRAMME 

Tourism clubs will be organised in colleges to create an awareness of tourism among the youth. I he 
clubs will be instrumental in creating a healthy and positive attitude towards tourism. They will also 
play important roles in disseminating information regarding employment opportunities in tourism 
related fields. All these activities will certainly go a long way in building a healthy altitude towards 
tourism among the public in general and the youth in particular. The Department of Tourismr.Avill 
provide all infrastructural support for the youth to undertake adventurous trips. New scholarships will 
be instituted for college students and the youth for pursuing tourism related studies. 

While sprejding the message of social and economic benefits ol tourism, the department ot tourism will 
also take steps to educate the public regarding the behavioural pattern approach towards tourists At the 
umc time, the tourists will also he made conscious of cultural values and social behaviour patterns. Tliis 
awareness campaign will help inculcate healthy attitudes on the part of the tourists as well as the host 
population and will result in mutual regard and respect. 

Attempts will be made to set right the impression that tourism development only leads to 
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environmental degradation and social decay. 

At the same time areas when: vigil is needed will be looked into. On the whole it will be ensured that 
the lopsided and bigoted thinking oi' a minority of the population and their iinfotmded ( tear.-; regarding 
the undesirable effects of tourism will not pose obstacles hum the social angle lor tourism development. 



SAFETY AND SECURITY OF TOURISTS 

— : — . . . . c_ 

The safely and .security of tourists is very important and a sensitive factor in nurturing the growth of 
tourism. Being a peaceful state is an extremely favourable factor for Kerala 10 help achieve the desired 
goals in tourism. The government places a high premium on the safety and security of the tourists. The 
services of the tourism police, now in a few places will be extended to more destinations. 

The lifeguard service at Kovalam beach, which has won the appreciation of many a tourist will be 
extended to other beaches and backwaters where necessary. Intensive training programmes will be 
organised for the tourism police and lifeguards. Arrangements will be made to enable the tourists to 
bring complaints to the notice of the State tourism department. Suggestions and complaint boxes will be 
set up at all hotels. A Public Relations Celi will be set up in the department of tourism to handle these 
complaints and take immediate follow up action. At a later stage such public relations cell will be set up 
at important tourist destinations also. This public relations cell will be an effective means to ensure that 
trivial issues do not escalate into major crises by evaluating tourist response on a continuous basis. The 
government will introduce an Insurance Scheme for Tourists visiting Kerala, Under this novel 
scheme, a tourist, even when relieved of his money, important travel documents and tickets, will be 
able to undertake his return journey. There is no denying that this scheme will encourage more and 
more tourists to visit the Mate with self confidence and an increased feeling of security and safety. 



AREAS TO BE VIGILANT 

Unbridled tourism development without a clear understanding of the undesirable side-effects is certainly 
not to be encouraged. Appropriate controls and legal protections are indispensable for the healthy 
development of tourism. All tendencies that destroy our environment and our social and cultural values 
will be discouraged. Necessary laws and regulations to this effect will he brought into force. 

Construction activities in environmental sensitive areas will be regulated according to action plans 
prepared in advance. It will be ensured that tourism development will not be a threat to wildlife 
sanctuaries and protected forest.;. Entrance to protected wildlife sanctuaries will be regulated by 
permitting tourists in small groups. A pattern of development that is cco-friendly and thru will facilitate 
the protection and preservation of environment and herrtagc will be adopted. The expertise of the forest 
and wildlife department and science and technology institutions will be utilised to the maximum extent 
for tourism development. Tourism will be transformed into an effective vehicle for the protection of 
archeological buildings and museums. Emphasis will be placed on long preservation of tourist centres 
rather than on their short term development. 

It will be ensured that building construction rules are strictly observed and that tliey arc not relaxed in 
the name of tourism development . Relaxation of environment rules for tourism projects will not be 
allowed. The aim of the government will be to insist on the environmental regulations for sustained 
tourism development. Projects that will be a threat to natural attractions like, mangrove forest and other 
rare llora and fauna will not he taken up for tourism purposes. 

Equation 



I'hi; Government will take cart: to ice that no activity that will be a threat to our traditions either 
directly or indirectly will take place in the name of tourism- Any activity that will injure our sell respect 
and pose a threat lo our values and heritage will be discouraged. 

The vigil against drug traffic, sexually transmitted diseases and AIDS will he strengthened in the context 
of tourism development. In short the policy ol the government will be to utilise tourism a^ an efieetivt.- 
and active instrument to promote mutual understanding among various cultures, to instill a sense of 
pride in our art and cultural heritage and to nurture the forces that work lor the protection of our 
archeological buildings and museums. 
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State Tourism Ministers' Conference 

Guidelines For The Development Of 

Ecotourism 



1. DEFINITION 

The activities of persons travelling to and staying in places outside their usual environment tor not more 
than one consecutive year for leisure, business and other purposes constitute tourism. Such visits for 
being with nature to enjoy its enormous creations both biotic and abiotic, in a most environment 
friendly manner without any adverse impact on the ecosystem is particularly known as ecotourism. 
According to the World Tourism Organisation (WTO), "tourism that involves travelling to relatively 
undisturbed natural areas with the specified object of studying, admiring and enjoying the scenery and its 
wild plants and animals, as well as any existing cultural aspects (both of the past or the present) found in 
these areas" is defined as eco-tourisrn. Nature tourism (ecotourism) is distinguished from mass tourism 
or resort tourism by having- a lower impact on the environment and by requiring less infrastructure 
development. The key elements of ecotourism include a natural environment as the prime attraction, 
an optimum number of environment friendly visitor's activities, which do not have any serious impact 
on the ecosystem and the positive involvement of the local community in maintaining the ecological 
b.-tlance. Ecotourism can take many forms and magnitudes. For example, forget oneself in a beautiful 
natural forest or landscape; watching of animals, birds and trees in a forest or corals and marine life in a 
sea; engaging in trekking, boating, or rafting; wandering in sand dunes, etc., are some of the common 
forms of eco-tourism. Though the concept has gained importance only recently, India has been 
experiencing various forms of ecoiourism all through the ages. 



2. ECOTOURISM RESOURCES OF INDIA 

The Geographical diversity of India has given a wealth of ecosystems, which are wcil protected and 
preserved. These ecosystems have become the major resources for ecotourism in India. These consist 
of: 

Biosphere Reserves 

Mangroves 

Corals and Coral Reefs 

Deserts 

Mountains and Forests: 

Flora and Fauna and 

Sea, Lake & River 

2. 1 Biosphere receives 

Biosphere reserves arc multipurpose protected areas to preserve the genetic diversity and integrity ol 
plants, animals and microorganisms in representee ecosystems. 
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Wherever destruction or serious 'alteration' of areas of hiyli primary productivity tike wetLmd. .-L-iurass 
beds, cora! recti, rainlorests, is contemplated, benefits and costs should he carelully Assessed jelore 
planning tourism development activities. Further, planning and promotion of tourism should be 
undertaken as a component part of ;m integrated, comprehensive resource management plan Pounced on 
sound ecological principles. 

The Tourism Management Plan should also establish standards lor resort development, covonno iiium^ 
others, the style and locations ol structures, treatment of sewage aiul control of litter, preservation ol 
open spaces and public use of fragile areas, It should further lay down procedures to ensure that sewage 
is not directed to the beach or the around water and solid waste like litter, garbage, (.rash etc. are 
systematically collected and disposed suitably. Adequate precautionary measures should also be taken to 
avoid noise pollution. It should also specify methods and materials for construction activities and 
minimise any possible adverse impact oils local materials. 

Physical planning and design should integrate community services, transportation and tourism. 
Transportation and access should also be integrated with other purposes such as industry and irjde as 
communities arc: the termini for air, land and water access. Physical planning lor all travel modes, 
especially modem tour buses also needs to be integrated between outside and inside I ho area ol 
attraction. 

^ 4. Ope rational Guidelines 

The key players in the ecotourism business arc the Government including; the State Governments and 
local authorities, the developers and operators, the visitors and the local community. Each one of them 
has to be sensitive to the environment and local traditions and follow a set ol' guidelines for the 
successful development of tourism. 

4.1 The Govern wen! 

• The Management plan for each area should be prepared through professional landscape 
architects and urban planners and in consultation with the local community as well as 
odiers directly concerned, 

• integrated planning should be adopted to avoid inter- sectoral and cross- sector a! 
conflicts. 

• The architectural programme for ecotourism centres should include controlled access 
points and cabins, roads, self-guided nature trails, transportation options, interpretive 
centres, signs, observation towers, lodging and dining facilities, docks, garbage disposal 
facility, etc. as per requirement. If needed, living quarter* and facilities for project 
personnel also have to be provided. 

• Structures creating visual pollution, unaesthetic values and non-compatible architecture 
should be controlled. 

• Exclude developments in ecologically unstable zones and define Development and 
butter zones alter proper environmental impact assessments. 

• Establish standards, buildinu codes and other regulations. 

• Specify environmental, physical and social carrying capacities to limit development 
activities. 
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• Ensure continuous monitoring of adverse elVccts of tourism activities and initiate 
suitable corrective measures. 

■ Recognise and award quality labels to ecolourisni operators. 

• Provide visitor information and interpretation services covei nig partK-jlarlv 

(i) wliai to sec (ii) how to see and 

(iii) how to behave. 
It can be by way ol' brochures, Leaflets, specialised guides, sell-guidec trails, wilderness 
trails, visitor information centres, etc, 

• Prepare and widely distribute codes o!' conduct to all visitors. 

• Launch training programmes on ecotourism to tourism administrators, planners, 
operators and general public. 

4. 2 Developers and Operators 

Respect and follow the planning restrictions, standards and codes provided by the Government and 
local authorities 

Implement sound environment principles through sell regulation 

Practice environmental impact assessment for all new projects and conduct development of 

environmental audit lor all omJointj _ activities leading to the development of environmental 

improvement programmes 

Be sensitive to conservation of environmentally protected or threatened areas, species and scenic 

aesthetics, achieving landscape enhancement wherever possible. 

Ensure that all structures are unobtrusive and do not interfere with the natural ecosystem to ihe 

maximum extent. 

Recognise the optimal environmental capacity and sociological use limits of the site in creating 

tourist facilities. They should also take into account safety and convenience of tourists. 

Buildings should be designed strictly on functional and environmental considerations and avoid over 

construction. 

Local materials and designs should be used in all constructions to the extent possible. 

Physical planning, architectural design and construction of tourist facilities should employ 

techniques like solar energy, capture and re-utilisation of rain water, recycling of garbage, natural 

cross ventilation instead of air-conditioning, a high level of self-sufficiency in food generation 

through orchards, ecological farms, aquaculture, etc. 

Energy and water saving practices should be employed to the extent possible. Also practice i'resh 

water management and control sewage disposal. 

Control and diminish air emissions, pollutants and noise levels. 

Control and reduce environmentally unfriendly products such as asbestos, CFCs, pesticides and 

toxic, corrosive, infeciious, explosive or flammable materials. 

Respect and support historic or religious objects and sites. 

Provide information and interpretive services to visitors especially on attractions and facilities, 

safety and security, local customs and traditions, prohibitive rules and regulations, self-conduct, and 

behaviour, etc. 

Ensure adequate opportunities to visitors for communion with nature and native cultures. 

In marketing ecotourism products, customers should be given correct information, as the visitors 

who appreciate ecotourism products are also environmentally aware target groups. 

Training and research programmes of the company should include environ mental issues. 
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Prepare tourists to minimise possible negative impacts wliile visiting sensitive environments and 

cultures before departing to the site. 

Ensure safety and security of visitors and inlorm them about precautions to be taken. 

Exercise due regard for the interests of local population, including their liistory, tradition and 

culture and future development. ' 

involve the local commumtv to llie extend possible in various activities 

4.3 Visitors 

Contribute to the conservation of any habitat of flora and launa and of any site whether natural or 

cultural, which may be affected by tourism. Make no open fires and discourage others from doing 

so. If water has to be heated with scarce firewood, use as little as possible. Where possible, use 

kerosene or fuel efficient wood stoves. 

Remove litter, burn or bury paper and carrv back all non-dcgradable litter. 

Keep local water clean and avoid using pollutants such as detergents in streams or springs. If no 

toilet facilities are available , try to comfort yourself atleast 30 meters away from water sources and 

bury or cover the waste. 

Plants should be left to flourish in their natural environment and resist from taking awav cut lings, 
seeds and roots. 

Leave the campsites clean after use. Remember that another party will be using the same campsite 

after your departure. 

Help the guides and porters to follow conservation measures. Do not allow the cooks or porters to 

throw garbage in streams or rivers. 

Respect the natural and cultural heritage of the area and follow local customs. 

Respect local etiquette and wear loose, lightweight clothes in preference to revealing shorts, 

skimpy tops and tight fitting action wear. Hand holding or kissing in public is disapproved by local 

people. 

Respect privacy of individuals and ask permission and use restraint in taking photographs of others. 

Respect holy places and never touch or remove religious objects. Strictly follow the guidelines for 

personal safety and security, 



4. 4 Ijoml Population 

• Realise and respect the value of environment, flora and fauna, monuments and cultural heritage. 

• Practice conservation of nature and culture as a way of life. 

• Establish guidelines to protect valuable local resources and foster tourism development. 

• Realise and react to the potential threat of investors whose opportunities for development but lack 
sensitivity to local values. 

• Become effective nature guides and conservationists of natural areas by enhancing the practical and 
ancestral knowledge of the natural features of the area. 

• Be friendly with the visitors and help them to practice ecotourism codes. 
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ECOTOURISM: SOME MISCONCEPTIONS 

AND CLARIFICATIONS 

Eco-tourism in Kerala: Department of Public Relations, Government of Kerala 



Nowadays it has become a fashion to attach "Eco" to every product to give an elitist identity and make it 

an easily saleable item. In that way in many ways "eco tourism" has been misused to /eive narrow 

interests. 

Ecotourism is not simply a disposition. It is a distinct tourism product and lias to be positioned in the 

market accordingly. This is a "destination management" concept. A thatched roof accommodation will 

not mean that it is ecotourism. At best, it may be taken as an eco friendly accommodation. Similarly 

most often "eco friendly tourism' is also termed as "ecotourism" by mistake. Actually both are different. 

Then, in short in a most simple way ecotourism can be conceptualised as follows: 

"Any tourism programme which is (a) nature based, (b) ecu logically sustainable, (c) 
where education and interpretation are major component and (d) where local people- 
are benefited, can be called ecotourism. If it docs not satisfy any one of these 
components then it can not be called a real ecotourism programme," 

ECOTOURISM AND SUSTAINAB1LITY 

Ecotourism can be considered as a perfect economic activity, which promotes both susuinability and 
development. In general sustainability is defined as the "development that meets the needs of the 
present, without compromising the ability of future generation to meet their needs". In tourism 
industry, the idea of sustainable development relates to search for a balance between three elements - 
the tourists, the place and the host community. 

The various aspects which need attention at operational level for sustainable management of ecotourism 
are given below: 

• Assessment of carrying capacity; 

• Transportation management; 

• Conservation and adaptation which include continuous monitoring of natural resources 
management strategies; 

• Design and control of development; 

• Marketing effort in tune, with the sustainability concept and 

• Local community involvement. 

Local community involvement is very much crucial for the sustainable ecotourism practices. More broad 
based democratic participation of the local communities in planning and implementation of ecotourism 
programmes will ensure long term sustainability. 

PLANNING FOR ECOTOURISM 

For ecotourism to be sustainable, environment planning and management ot natural areas ayh necessnrv. 
The management plan for an area should specify objectives for tourism and natural resource; 
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management and de:sriviiiie how sulVieiem income can be provided lo the area as an incentive loi 
improved management. 

.Studies related to environmental impacts of tourism has lo be undertaken in order to assess tlic Carrying 
Capacity ol the areas. In ecolourism context, Carrvinij Capacity means the maximum level o( visitor use 
an area can accommodate with his'" 1 level satisfaction for visitors and lew negative impacts on resources. 
Ecological Iv, louhsr.. impact can be determined by human induced symptoms such as dunked animal 
behaviour, reduced r.-mber of spei ies, erosion, changes in water quality etc. Base line data on frequency 
of tourist visit, tour croup size, lenoth of slay and activity pattern are required to develop appropriate 
management strategy;. 

Ecotourism activities include bird watching, trekking, mountaineering, horse riding and elephant riding 
within forests, wilderness trails, staying in natural caves, studying about flora and fauna, simple bush 
walking, fishing, annual behaviour studies, ecological studies etc. 

In the planning process, care should be taken to ensure the participation oi component players ol 
tourism industry and other stake holders such as private sector, local communities, conservation groups 
etc. 

It is in the interest oi the inimediaic beneficiaries of eco tourism to maintain environmental quality ol 
natural areas. However, this need not be tell by the tour operators as being seen in the present day 
context. They mav try lo get maximum income within a short period of time even at the risk of 
environmental degradation. Due in the nature of business competition, self- regulation on the part of 
tour operators and tourism project developers lo maintain the quality o) natural areas is noil- existent or 
inadequate. Hence it is necessary lo have externally imposed environmental policy measures whether 
regulatory, technical or economic lo provide the incentives for individual lour operators and 
development corporations to undertake good environmental planning and management. 

In ecolourism planning process, the proiilc of the eco-lourist has lo he considered. Generally, l here are 
lour types of eco- tourists. 

1. Dedicated Eco-tourists: They travel to an area lor highly specialised purposes such as butterfly 
or bird watching. They won't require much facilities but they require expert natural history tour 
guides to educate diem. They are also willing to pay more for these highly specialised services. 

2. General Eco-tourists: Thcv seek attractions such as rafting, trekking etc. Here also the principal 
attraction is unaltered nature. They do not require a ^rcal deal of infrastructure but expect a high 
standard in die quality and nature of the educational information that is supplied to them. 

3. Casual Eco-tourists: They \isit special nature attractions as a part of their holidays. Bui these are 
riot their primary focui of visit. They are not much concerned about the unique quality of the 
places. 

+ . Reservation Eco-umrists: They normally use natural areas for relaxing. They are not eco-tourists 
but appreciate the greenery, They prefer some level of infrastructure development. 

Based on the existence ol different types of eco-tourists, the destination areas and types of nature tours 
should be diverse, as diversified nature tour industry is more economically viable and stable. 
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Government of Karnataka Guidelines for 
Eco-Tourism 

The Karnataka Government has given the following Guidelines for Eco-Tourism projects. 

a) The promoters should provide basic infrastructure like neneral sanitation, narking 
facility, approach road and a clean environment at the project. 

b) The promoter should tap non-conventional energy resources like solar energy, bio -gas 
energy, etc. 

c) The promoter should harvest rain water. 

d) The promoter should use vermi compost technology 

e) The promoter should recycle the water. 

The Tourism Department (of the State of Karnataka) also takes necessary cognition of ecological and 
environmental aspects before clearing large tourism related projects. The State Government has a 
Single Window Agency (SWA) which scrutinises the (large) tourism projects and provides clearance 
after considering various aspects. 

Hence, the State of Karnataka places importance to "Sustainable Development" in tourism sector as a 
whole, which also includes eeo -tourism. 

The Karnataka Tourism Policy in force from 30th May, 1992 has been revised and continued upto 31- 
05-2002. The major highlights of the incentives and concessions available for tourism projects are as 
follows: 

1) Investment subsidy 10% to 35% subject to ceiling of Rs.35 lakhs in category A, B, C, D and E 
locations 

2) Exemption from sales tax from 3 years to 7 years in category B, C, D and E locations 
(Nil in Category A) 

3) Exemption from luxury tax from 3 years to 7 years in category B, C, D and E locations (Nil in 
Category A) 

+) Additional incentives 1 5% for utilisation oi non-conventional energy resources subject to ceiling ol 
Rs. 10 lakhs. 

5) Exemption from Stamp duty and concession in registration charges. 

6) Electricity tariffs at the rate applicable for industrial undertaking for tourism industry projects, 

7) Waiver of fee for converting agricultural land into industrial /commercial lands. 

8) Additional concessions to special categories of entrepreneurs SC/ST's, Minorities, Women 
entrepreneur Physical handicapped and ex-servicemen) 
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9) Special incentives ior lar^e tourism, investments. 

The package of incentives was revised during 1996-97 and more Attractive incentives and concessions 
have been proposed for the tourism related projects. llie new package of incentives will tunic into 
cited from 1-6-1997. 
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Tamil Nadu Tourism 
Opening the Spice Routes 

(The Economic Times, 27 July, 3 & 4 August 1 999) ' 



Tourism plays ah important role in the socio-economic development of our country. It is also one of the 
major sources of earning foreign exchange. By strengthening the existing infrastructure facilities, we 
could not only promote Tourism but also serve better to the local community. Tourism promotion. also 
creates employment in urban as well as rural areas. 

Tamil Nadu has a variety of Tourism products and is known ill over the world for its rich cultural 
heritage. It attracts more and more domestic and inhound tourists who visit our state, to enjoy the 
culture, rich tradition, flora and fauna and the vast stretch of beaches. 

. TOURISM IN INDIA 

The Government of India, Ministry of Tourism has announced the Year 1999-2000 is the "Explore India 
in the Millennium Year" and wanted the states to gear up all tourism activities so as to attract maximum 
domestic and inbound Tourists. 

The number of inbound tourists who visited India in 1996 was 22,87,860 in 1997 it increased to 
23,74,094, Thus it has witnessed 3.8% increase over the previous year. During 1997 the number ol 
domestic tourists stood at IS, 62 crores. 

In India, among the foreign exchange earning industries, tourism occupied the 3 r position in the gross 
earnings, while in the net earnings it stood at the second place. The foreign exchange earning through 
tourism in 1990-91 was Rs. 2,612. 5 crores. This multiplied tour times in 1996-97 and it reached an all 
time high of Rs. 10,417,06 crores domestic production was 5.6% and in the employment sector S.8^0 
was through tourism. The total number of tourists who visited Tamil Nadu in 1997 was 195.654 lakhs. 
During 199S it increased to 210.50 lakhs registering 7.6% increase over the last year. 



TAMIL NADU TOURISM POLICY 

The concepts and guidelines adopted by Government of India while drafting the 9" five-year Plan were 
home in mind while drafting the State Tourism Policy. 

1 . Facilities specifically required for each tourist centre will be provided for the benefit of the inbound 

tourists. 

2- To prepare a Master Plan for specific tourism areas, to identify the deficiencies in infrastructure 

and suggest integrated intensive developmental activities. 

3. To encourage private investments in tourism promotion and arrange to channelise through a 
single window clearance. 

4, To aggressively campaign and publicise, any tourism product in other slates and foreign travel 
marts. 
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5. To constitute Tourism Development Committee in all the districts and in the stale 
headquarters. 

6. To propagate cultural tourism intensively by conducting various festivals. , 

With a view to promote domestic tourism, it is necessary to create awareness among the public by 
disseminating information about the important, centres in our state. Hence during 1997-98 we have 
opened Tourist Information Centres in Hyderabad, Bangalore and Thiruvananthapuram. Already we 
have tourist offices in 14 important tourist centres in Tamil Nadu besides New Delhi, Calcutta, Mumbai 
and Panaji (Goa) through which tourist information is provided to all tourists. 

TOURISM AS AN INDUSTRY 

The Government has declared tourism as an industry and ordered to grant concession mid subsidy for 
the following schemes commissioned on or after 20/ 1 / 1992. 

1 . One, two, three star hotels with an outlay of less than Rs. 100 crore in places other than Cbennai, 
Coimhatore and Madurai. 

2. Amusement parks, A.C. coaches to be operated by approval tour operators, 

3. Golf Course 

4-, Government approved restaurants. 

LOANS 

Loans will be given to tourism projects as per the interest fixed by the Government or Reserve Bank of 
India from time to time, by Financial Institutions. 

CAPITAL SUDSIDY 

Capital subsidy for new tourism projects 'at 10% of investments excluding cost of land will be granted 
subject to maximum of Rs. iO-00 lakhs per project, 

GENERATOR SUBSIDY 

Governor subsidy for new tourism project at 15% of the cost will be granted subject to a maximum of 
Rs.S.QG lakhs per unit. 

CENTRALLY ASSISTED SCHEMES 

According to the guidelines issued by the Ministry of Tourism, the State Government every year 

recommends schemes for receiving Central Assistance on prioritised basis. As soon as the Central 

assistance is received, the State Government will release its share: Schemes completed during 

1998-99 

1. Wayside facilities at Sripermbudur 

2. Tourist Lodge at Pudukottai. 

ECO-TOURISM 

Tourists from all over the world love to visit natural scenic spots and eco-lricndly environs. Thev do 
include eco-fnendly tourist spots in their itinerary while visiting Tamil Nadu. Out of the total number 
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ol tourists about 25.4 per emit of the tourists have, visited natural surrounding in T.iniil N.uhi d-jring 
1997. 

Among the 9 biosphere reserves in India two (One in the Nilgiris and another in the Gull" of Mannar; are 
located in Tamil Nadu. The State Government has declared tlie coast area between iMumikadu and 
Pondicherry as Special Tourism Area, A number ol" eco- friendly tourism activities like epll course, 
beaching resorte, private sector promoters in this area propose adventure sports. The Department of 
Tourism has been taking concerted efforts in co-ordination with other Government Departments to 
encourage tourism projects 

To explore the eco-friend)y Tourism potential (without affecting it) in the Kurusadai Group of Islands, 
works have been taken up to strengthen the existing infrastructure. Eco-lVicndly adventure tourism 
activities are proposed at Kolavoi lake, Chengalpattu, Pulicot Lake near Chennai and at Pitchavaram 
near Chidambaram . 



COASTAL REGULATION ZONE 

The Government oflndia has notified the coastal area under Coastal Regulation Zone and divided into 4 
zones (Le.) CRZ I, CRZ II, CRZ III, CRZ IV. 

Coastal are's in Tamil Nadu comes under only three zones (CRZ I, CRZ II & CRZ III). About 1000-kms 
long coast line in Tamil Nadu with abundant tourism potential helps generate more economic activities 
in India, especially in this state. 

The stipulation that no industrial or hotel activity can be undertaken on the seaward side of East Coast 
Road has negated the concept of Beach Tourism. The State Government has requested the Union 
Ministry of Environment and Forest to remove the said conditions and permit tourism oriented activities 
subject to Coastal Zone Regulations. 



STATE INSTITUTE OF HOTEL MANAGEMENT AND CATERING 
TECHNOLOGY, TIRUCHINAPALLI: 

State Institute o^ Hotel Management and Catering Technology, Tiruchinapalli has been functioning 
under the, Department of Tourism. It offers three years Diploma in Hotel Management and Catering 
Technology course since 1994-95. This institute has been upgraded as State Institute of Hotel 
Management and Catering' Technology and is functioning from 1998, One-year lull time Certificate 
Courses are also offered in the institute. Every year students are selected for admission through written 
lest and interview. 

This institute receives firant of Rs. 1 1 .00 lakhs every year from the State Government Total strength in 
the institute is 38+ students, who pass out of this institute get placement through campus interview and 
a lar^e number of students hailing from rural areas get employment opportunity through this institute. 



EXPLORE INDIA IN THE MILLENNI UM YEAR: 

Government oflndia Tourism Department has declared 1999-2000 as Explore India in the Millennium 
vear and a number of activities have been planned. To attract more Foreign Tourists jnd also domestic 
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tourists, the Department of Tourism will organise new fairs and festivals, and celebrate other regular 
festivals enlisting the support of private institutions in hospitaliLy industry. More tourism-oriented 
projects will be implemented at all tourist spots. New advertising campaign is taken up, and new 
publications will be brought out. Innovative advertisements will be released through popular' TV and 
journals. 

The Tourism Department and the Tourist offices in the officer in the districts will be computerised for 
the dissemination of information to the tourist*. 

It is also decided to utilise the Durotron Hoarding at Airports to publicise the tourism potential and 
services. To coincide with the Explore India in the Millennium year celebrations, TTDC has decided to 
introduce more number of package tours for the benefit of tourists. Hotel Tamil Nadu run by the 
corporation will be upgraded providing more facilities and giving facelift. 



TAMIL NADU TOURISM DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 

Tamil Nadu Tourism Development Corporation Limited was incorporated during the year 1997. It 
made a modest beginning with 5 Tourist Bungalows and two coaches with the object of providing 
necessary services in Tamil Nadu for the visiting tourists. It has made rapid strides since then and today 
has earned the proud distinction of owing the largest chain of hotels numbering 36. The bed strength 
has increased from 253 in 1971 to 2400 in 1999. The fleet strength has increased to 26. '1TDC bas 
established the following tourist amenities in the State, 

1) Hotels 36 

2) Youth Hostels 8 

3) BoatHouses : 10 

4) Restaurants : 3 

5) Snack Bars : 2 

6) Telescope Houses 4 

7) Mobile Restaurant : 2 

8) Garden : 3 

9) Tourists Service Centre (Petrol Bunk) : I 

Youth Hostels have been established mainly with the object of providing accommodation to low budget 
tourists at a very nominal rale of Rs. 501- per bed per day. 

New Units inaugurated during 1998-99 

(1 ) One additional block of 16 rooms at Krishnagiri 

(2) New hotel at Courtalam with 12 double rooms 

(3) Two additional Cottages at Palani 

(4) Boat house at Ponnerikarai, Kancheepuram 

(5) Suspension Bridge at' Hogenakkal 

(6) Boat House at Kumbakonam 
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STEPS TAKEN DURING THE YEAR 1998-99 



(1) Old luxury coaches were replaced with new coaches by availing of loan from Tamil Nadu 
Transport Development Finance Corporation. 

(2) Open tenders have been called Tor to operate a Cable Car Project at Ooty on BOT basis (build, 
operate and transfer). The tender formalities will be completed with the assistance of the consultant; 
and work will be trusted soon. 

(3) The Government has sanctioned Rs 100 lakhs for upgrading major hotels al Mamallapuram, 
Ooty, Kodaikanal, Kannyakumari, Rameswaram and Madurai. The upgiadation works will be taken up 
soon. 

{+) Computers have been installed in major hotels with Government of India and Slate Government 

Assistance. 

(5) TTDC was put on the Website with the address: hltp://www.tamilnadu lourism.com The 
complete details about the package tours, accommodation facilities and the various tourist places in 
Tamil Nadu have been installed at this site. This has helped the tourists from various countries like 
Germany, Australia, France to hook hotels and package tours directly utilising the Internet facility. 

(6) The Government has accorded approval for letting out 15 hotels of TTDC on franchise basis. 
Based on the Government orders, open tenders were called for, for franchising IS units. Orders have 
already been issued for franchising five hotel units. 

It has been decided to concentrate on the existing profit making hotels by upgrading the facilities and the 
services. Hence a I) the new hotel units which are likely to he completed in future would be let out on 
franchise basis so that the resources of TTDC can be utilised for upgrading the existing hotels. 

STEPS PROPOSED TO BE TAKEN UP DURING THE YEAR 1 999-2000 

(1) It has been proposed to install amusement equipment at Ooty and Kannyakumari at a total cost of 
Rs. 25 lakhs. 

(2) It has been proposed to set up the adventure Water sports centre at Kolavoi Lake in 
Chcngalpattu District. 

(3) In pursuance of the High Court Order, TTDC had removed all the encroachments in the Muitukadu 
site in an area of 39 acres, with help of District Collector, Kancheepuram and it is proposed to invite 
entrepreneurs for establishing an Eco and Natural Health Park in the site. 

TRANSPORT DIVISION 

TTDC has earned the proud distinction of being the only Corporation to operate package louts coveting 
all the States in the Southern region, namely Andhra Pradesh, Kerala, Kamataka, Pondicherry and Goa. 
This has proved to be a major boon for inbound tourists. 

TTDC has been endeavouring to introduce sever.il new tours to meet the growing demands of the 
tourists. TTDC has introduced the following new tours during 1998-99. 

(1) 14- days Puri, Gaya, Kasi, Allahabad tour covering the States of Uttar Pradesh, Madbya Pradesh, 
Orissa, Bihar, Maharashtra, Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka. 

(2) 12 da.ys Mumbai, Ajanlha, Ellora tour. 

(3) 5 days Vainava Temple tour covering 18 holy shrines in Pandianadu (out of 108 holy shrines). 
The Transport Division sullered a major set back during the peak season of December '98 due to the 
steep fall in the arrival of Malaysian Tourists. However, steps wen; taken to la]) the potential of tourists 
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availing of LTC facilities during this period and had operated record number of package tours covering 
Tamil Nadu and South India. 

TTDC organised special package tours covering important tourist places in Tamil Nadu lor the benefit 
of 1500 employees of MRL. It has been planned to organise similar package tours for the employees of 
other leading Public Sector companies. 

SALES PROMOTION AND MARKETING 

(1) Tie-up arrangements have been made with the B.H.E.L. for accommodation of 200 room 
nights at Court alam. 

(2) Tie-up arrangements have been made with ITDC Tor booking the hotels of TTDC through their 
reservation net work. ITDC had been booking only the package tours of TTDC till date and hence it has 
been proposed to extend this facility to TTDC hotels also. 

(3) Tie-up arrangements have been made with the Training Centre at Reserve Bank for organising 
Special Package tours on regular basis for their trainees. 

(4) Indian Oil Corporation lor providing accommodation at Coimbatore, Madurai, Ooty and 
Kodaikanal for the employees of IOC. 

(5) Tie-up arrangements are being made with Indian Bank for providing Holiday Home facility to 
their staff. 

FINANCIAL PERFORMANCES: 

TTDC has achieved a turnover of Rs.2+66 lakhs during the year 1997-98 turnover lor the period 1998- 
99 is estimated at Rs2750 lakhs representing a growth of 12 per cent during 1998-99 with the 
franchising oT loss making units. It is anticipated that the profitability of TTDC would improve 
significantly during 1999-2000 even after reckoning the huge financial commitments consequent to the 
implementation of the SI Pay Commission recommendations. 
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DRAFT WILDLIFE TOURISM GUIDELINES 

FOR INDIA 

Government of India, Ministry Of Environment And Forests, March 31, 1994 
(Sanctuary Asia Vol. XIV No. 3, 1994.) 



OVERVIEW 

Under instruction from the Hon. Minister of Lnvironment, a subgroup of the Project Tiger Steering 
Coniniitt.ee consisting of Mr, Brijendra Singh, Mr. A shot Kumar, Mr. Sati Puri, Mr. Valmik Thapar, 
Mr. Bittu Sali^al and Mr. A run Ghosh, was formed to draft a position paper as the first step towards the 
formulation of a wildlife tourism policy for India. 

The group lirst discussed the issue at the Project Tiger Steering Committee: meeting held in Paryavaran 
Bliavan on January 6, 19iH, and subsequently at the office of the Field Director in New Delhi on 
February 1+, 1994. After this, individual members were in contact with each other regarding the draft 
policy statement and what follows is the result of their collective endeavours. In drafting these 
{guidelines, we have taken into consideration the recommendations made to the Ministry bv the 
Committee for Management of National Parks and Sanctuaries and Tourism under the 
Chairmanship of the late Mr. Suail K. Roy in 1 990. 

Once die basic approach and draft is approved it would need to be re-organised so as to convert it into a 
"Guideline Document" for PA managers and State wildlife wardens. At the next Steering Committee 
meeting, we might like to discuss the draft and consider converting it with additions, deletions and 
suggestions into a national policy for wildlife tourism. 



HIGHLIGHTS 



1. At the very outset it was recognised that a sensible tourism policy could be one of the 
most effective conservation tools, which could be used to help protect India's vanishing 
wildernesses. Since most of what remains can now be found largely in protected areas, it is inevitable 
that our sanctuaries and (in exceptional circumstances) national parks be carefully used for strictly 
controlled tourism in specially demarcated tourism zones. In this endeavour it was unanimously iclt that 
the Ministry of liiivironment should coordinate with the Ministry of Tourism so thai we obtain their 
participation in the finalisntion and execution of a national wildlife tourism policy. Unless this is done, 
the policy may remain a paper exercise 

It was also recognised that in order to usher in a publicly supported, sustainable tourism drive it is 
imperative that lorest guards and guides be (riven ^ sense of pride in their job. This in turn, it was 
recognised, could only be achieved if the Ministry was able to institute a proper training and orientation 
programme for such key personnel. One way to achieve this would be by enlisting the cooperation and 
help of NGOs and individuals who live around our various reserves and asking the Wildlife Institute of India 
(WH). Bombay Natural History Society (BNHS), and [YorldWide ! : undfor Nature - India (]V\Y! : -india) and other 
such proven institution to contribute their expertise and resources. The idea would be to emphasis at the very 
outset that the animals should not be subjected to stress and disturbance, as this would seriously aflect 
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their behaviour and breeding ecology. 

Jt is to the credit of the Indian government that from 10 national paries and 127 sanctuaries occupying 
about 25,000 scj. km in 1970, the total protected area network - in 1991 went up to 132,000 sq.km 
■with 66 national parks and +21 sanctuaries. One of the objectives of promoting wildlife tourism 
should be to canvass support from the general public, particularly local residents, for an 
increase this area to 1,83,000 sq. km. that is, around 5.6 per cent of the country's land area, 
comprising 1+7 national parks and 633 sanctuaries (W1I recommendation). 

2. It was further recognised that a judicious mix of nature-orientation and strictly- 
enforced rules and regulations would need to be applied so as to achieve the twin objectives of 
offering tourists an enthralling experience... while guarding against the possibility of tourism -related 
problems causing damage to the very wildernesses which require protection. RULES AND 
REGULATIONS must be worked out and handed over to every park manager with instructions to 
display the same prominently outside the park and also to make such a document readily available to 
tourists in English, Hindi, plus at least one local language. 

Such rules would need to be finely tuned by each park manager to incorporate his or her own uniaue 
and typical concerns such as not approaching nesting sites, or closing approach roads on account of 
disturbance to a tigress with week-old cubs, preventing use of loudspeakers and two-in-ones, 
prohibition from bringing in exotic plant species, prohibition on the use of Hash for photography, 
restrictions on the entry of inappropriate vehicles etc. 

3. Before finalising any policy on tourism, it was fell that a series of consultations and 
debates should be encouraged under the auspices of the Ministry of Environment so that 

the views of all those involved or affected by future wildlife tourism activities are ascertained. This 
would include the actual communities in whose midst such tourism will operate the tour operators, 
wildlifers and policy makers including state wildlife wardens and park directors. This process should 
result in an official wildlife policy Tor India by March 31, 1995. The process of consultation 
and finalisation would be conducted over the next 12 months and should involve: 

a) Public meetings in New Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta, Bangalore, and Madras inviting people's 
comments on the issue of wildlife, tourism. 

b) Actual field visits by subgroup members to at least six (preferably more) representative 
wildernesses - Bandhavgarh, Pcriyar, Corbett, Pench, Ranthambhor and Gir. Discussion would be 
held with villagers, transport and tour operators, forest guards, park managers and local 
conservationists. 

4. Through a press release, the Ministry should also invite comments and suggestions 
from the general public. A draft press note would be prepared by the subgroup upon approval of the 
ideas presented below 

5. Wildlife tourism zones should remain closed between dusk and dawn each day. 

Additionally, the Park Manager may exercise his discretion to close the Park during longer duration i.e. 
during the monsoons, or even at the pinch period when the wildlife might be unable to tolerate the 
additional stress of human intervention into their daily lives. 
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BACKGROUND 



While acknowledging the potential of tourism to offer gainful employment to many thousands of 
people, it should be made clear that the purpose of inviting people to visit India to view wildlife, or to 
encourage people from urban India to visit sanctuaries and national parks, should NOT be to extract the 
maximum possible money from such visitors in the shortest possible time. Rather, it should be to offer 
them an unique experience: and insight into a world of peace and natural wonder. It should also be our 
objective to drive home the fact that the lifestyles of those who live in our villages are considerably more 
environment- friendly than that of most tourists who should look upon themselves as honored quests - 
not customers out to buy goods and services in the marketplace. 

As such we should be looking to promote sustainable, moderately priced, clean and wholesome - rather 
than live-star facilities. By and large, tented camps and dormitories should be encouraged and where 
permanent construction is set up, the architecture and design should blend in with the surroundings. 
We should also ask the Ministry of Tourism to help us orient visitors from the very first 
stage itself- at the point where we can canvass their visit - to come to India in search ofa 
holistic and 'complete nature experience', rather than merely to set; a tiger, or an 
elephant, or a lion- 
It should be our endeavour to offer as "near to nature" an experience to all visitors. This would in fact 
allow all Park Managers to turn the "lack of luxury facilities" to advantage by placing eco-tourists on a 
'natural pedestal' by stating that 'unlike odiers who crave luxuries. Those who come to such remote 
destinations actually want to be near nature and 'far from urban comforts'. In other words, wc would 
like residential structures lo blend in with the surrounds, we would not want any baiting to take place 
and we would urge that once in the forest, the tourist should not be subjected to the sight of loud sign 
posts and other such 'man-made' 'instructions' which merely serve to brine the visitor 'down to earth' 
from what should ideally be a 'heavenly natural experience'. 

Tourists should all be made aware of the provisions of The Wildlife (Protection) Act 1972 as amended 
in 1991. Formal and non-formal orientation centres must be set up in every reserve and all first time 
visitors should be routinely introduced to the forest by means of short talks which could even be held 
under just outside die park gates under the shade of a tree, or in an orientation centre if one has been 
constructed. Here it should be explained that the prime purpose of these delicate areas is 
to hold, forever, the precious bio-diversity, which evolved on earth over the eons. It 
should be pointed out that while the forest which they are about to enter no doubt benefits elephants, 
tigers, deer, birds and insects, such areas also supply humans, particularly India's 60 million tribal 
people, with uncounted goods and services, such as water, fuel, fodder, fibre and food. There is great 
need, therefore, to transport people from afar to these wildernesses so that the 
appreciation of nature is rooted within their consciousness. 



THE NATURE OF TOURISM 

Each reserve has its own particular charm and its geographical characteristics will 
determine the beat way to view it. Day-trippers must be allowed inside reserves, but this should 
not be permitted in the form of uncontrolled picnics, which could result in danger to the tourists, 
disturbance to wildlife and fire and other hazards to the habitats. The routes of day- trippers should be 
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pre-determined and may need to be somewhat removed from overnight visitors whose tranquillity 
would almost certainly be disturbed by hordes of people in a hurry. 

Most often, real appreciation can only emerge when the tourist spends a few days at the site to allow the 
city to seep out of his or her system, while the wilderness seeps in! Transport, of course, is a major 
limiting factor for most reserves. But in most of the larger complexes a combination of 
buses, elephants, private car, and even cycles and trekking (where there is no fear from 
carnivores or elephants), could allow visitors lo sec the reserves at their own pace. 

Using the services of established institutions such as the Wll, BNHS, WWF-India etc, the Environment 
Ministry should attempt to create a cadre of knowledgeable guides and experts in all the states. These 
persons could be used as resource people by the PA managers to actompany/orient visitors. 

While tourism can and should play a positive role in ensuring the long-term survival of our wilds, - wc 
should not forget tourism's potential dark. lace. Most often the adverse eiiects of tourism emerge where 
commerce replaces education as the prime-motivating factor. Luxury, tourism is particularly prone to 
abuse, as is uncontrolled mass tourism... with quick-operators searching to squeeze fast-money by 
cramming too many visitors into fragile wildernesses. In the case of well-to-do travelers seeking 
adventure, we have seen that most choose to visit remote areas to be one with nature... but that they 
invariably demand the creature comforts of urbania. This causes problems of waste disposal, luel-wood 
consumption and also social tensions when villagers, prevented from accessing forest wealth themselves, 
see rich outsiders enter freely as latter-day maharajas. This has been a particularly vexii^ factor around 
Indian wilderness areas where even government servants are treated as royalty by park authorities, who 
are otherwise ruthless in their treatment oflocals. 

Tempted by the foreign exchange (or major rupee income) they bring, policy makers 
unfamiliar with the imperatives of environmental protection sometimes turn a blind eye 
to the negative effects of luxury tourism... until it is loo late. Unchecked, such policies 
eventually destroy the very assets that attract people from distant destinations in the first place. 
Discerning tourists, of course, stop frequenting ruined destinations long before they and ruined. 

It is impossible to 'police' tourist behaviour beyond a point. H is imperative, therefore, that tour 
operators be made to attend orientation programmes themselves so that they are able to pass on the 
appropriate value systems to the customers they handle. If, with the help of the Tourism Ministry, we 
;irc able to show how such an attitude would actually profit them by attracting 'green tourism' it should 
he possible to achieve by persuasion what cannot be achieved by command. 

If there is one central theme, which should guide wildlife tourism efforts in India, it should be to use 
tourism as an educational tool for conservation. It would be self-defeating to try and compete with, or 
out-do, industrial nations by offering 'plastic' and sanitised five-star luxuries to their citizens - not 
merely will we damage our environment, but we will almost certainly lose what little respect we still 
enjoy in the world community for caring so little about our own heritage. 

Tourism policy planners within the Government of India, as also tourism promoters in the private 
sector, must be made to recognise that the conservation of nature presents our nation with its best hope 
to uplift the quality of life of people of our country. This is the only realistic way to work towards 
health for all, nutrition for all and equity for those who are not a part of the market system. Nature can 
provide clean water, food- shelter and dignity as no man-made enterprise could ever hope to. The 
conservation movement must in tact be recognised for what it is, a strong bond between two very 
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powerful streams which have, joined issue - the environmental and human rights. It is in this context that 
plans should he made for tourism into fragile areas, which are the life-blood of millions of people 
through the length and breadth of India. 



AFRICA Vs INDIA: 

The very first communication from India, to all potential overseas wildlife-tourists should be that India is 
distinctly DIFFERENT from Africa. If we f nil to do this, preferring instead to 'lure' |_rich tourists to our 
country by billing our wilds as 'competitive' destinations to Africa, we will be obliged to offer all the 
trappings — hot air balloons, champagne breakfasts, air-conditioned Land Rovers and flush-toilet- 
e,pipped tents. While it is certainly, within our capacity (but not necessarily in the interests of wildlife) 
to cater to such luxuries for a handful ol tourists, it inconceivable that we would be able to create such 
infrastructure for the vast majority. This will lead to short cuts, tacky invitations and frustrated tourists. 
If, on the other hand, we concentrate on offering meaningful value- for- money and typically Indian 
experiences, we will reap the harvest of sustained tourism. By comparing ourselves to Africa we will 
inevitably come off second-best on the big-game viewing experience. In Africa a spotter with a pair of 
binoculars can easily locate a pride of lions, a herd of wildebeest or giraffe, up to two kilometers away. .- 
and then drive tourists to the spot in five minutes. In India you could be ten feet from a tiger and not 
even sec the animal! 

Even if it means hiring a good public relations consultant to help us communicate the 
fact, we should package the. Indian wildlife tourism experience in a completely different 
manner, highlighting the dappled gloom. Unearthly sounds and spiritual time warp into which visitors 
can escape, The Indian wildlife experience muss be sold differently... but to do this, the seller must 
obviously possess the requisite imagination- -and persons who have real knowledge of the jungle must be 
allowed to participate in the "teaching venture". Without a shadow of doubt the Kiplingesque ambiance 
of our leafy jungles and the friendliness of our people is a major selling point. The bald truth, in any 
event, is that Indian forests are more dense and actual wildlife viewing consequently more difficult than 
it is in Africa. Those who promise, therefore, to guarantee' a tiger sighting, or even an elephant 
sighting, will either end up breaking or bending rules to 'satisfy' their customer, or lose such custom 
altogether. Vastly preferable would be a policy, which relk's on the proper Orientation of tourists. 
Avoiding the pitfalls of over-promising 'goodies', or offering super- luxuries, which cannot be delivered. 

The wildlife tourism policy of the Government of India should be based on the premise 
that tourists would prefer honesty, to bustle. If we do not over-promise or mislead them, 
they are most likely to return to their homes carrying pleasant memories of the ambiance 
of the forest and Indian hospitality. What is asked of tourism promoters is that they cash 
in on the total ecological experience of their guests. 



CASE STUDIES 

Hie CorbeU Twer Reserve 

More than 40,000 visitors enter the Corbett Tiger Reserve each year. Around a Quarter stay within the 
park at night, the rest prefer to make day trips from outside. Many tourists do genuinely seek (and get) 
to commune with nature, but to many more the outing is merely a different kind of picnic, from such 
tourists the park suffers litter, noise and fire risks. The park generally gets a bad name from such 
tourists who complain thai "They did not even show us a tiger!" If all tourists were obliged first to pass 
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through even a ten minute orientation centre, they might enhance their own experience and also 
appreciate that, the actual purpose of the park is to protect a vital national heritage (which indeed 
belongs to the tourist), not cater to the human desire for an 'outing'. 

It would be safe to say that few tourists processed through the 'usual' route would be able to experience 
Corbett, or come to understand itjs problems. The reason is straightforward. First of all, most tourists 
do not have the time to truly savour wild places. Then, tourists are not adequately informed of the 
possibility of an 'alternative experience'. We should advise tour operators who wish to use Corbett and 
Other such wilderness to "slow down" the pace of their guests. Perhaps they could arrange for tourists 
to gather in New Delhi or any other major town where meetings could be arranged with Indian 
conservationists at the Natural History Museum or other suitable locations such as the Delhi zoological 
gardens, or Lodi gardens where they could be prepared For a visit to Corbett, Ranthambhor, or 
Bharatpur. 

R anthambh or Tiger Resent 

Nowhere can the dark side of tourism be better seen that in the Ranthambhor Tiger Reserve which is a 
haven in decline. Some years apo a rash of hieh and low class hotels cropped up like unfettered 
mushrooms as thousands flocked to catch weekend glimpses of its famous tigers. Tiger-viewing here 
became a free-for-all money making racket and conditioning the tigers to the presence ol so many 
visitors probably left them vulnerable to tiger poachers for the first time in decades. Over 20 tigers are 
suspected to have died in the process. We should guard against ?. similar situation arising in future by 
distributing the foreign tourism load at the main arrival points, Delhi and Bombay. For local tourist load 
distribution, it would be necessary to link up with the State Tourism Departments for whom a 
computerised reservation link would have to be set up with the headquarter towns of major wildlife 
reserves, 



As can be seen from the mounds of plastic bags, paper wrappers and loud transistor radios anr! tape 
recorders which blare crudely just outside the entrance t;ate to Ranthambhor in Rajastlian, or Borivli in 
Maharashtra, visitors tend to have little respect for community property... if locals themselves do not 
display respect for their assets. This trait, more than any other, has led to the degradation of India's 
once-pristine beachfronts, wildernesses and cultural treasures. At the heart of such tragedies so 
graphically illustrated by the examples of ravaged tourist destinations such as Brazil's Copacabana beach, 
Thailand's Paltaya and India's Goa, lies a lack ol" respect, for people and nature. 

The Gir Lion Stmctumy 

According to experts, the near-extinction of the Asiatic lion was probably caused by the introduction of 
firearms. In fact, as per available records, by the year 134-S they bad already been wiped out from the 
whole of India except for their last refuge -■- Gir. It is said that iheiv were only around 29 lion; left alive 
in 1913. The Nawab ol Junagad took some timely action and by 1^20, their numbers h.-.d risen to 100, 
Bv 19SS the population had risen to around 290 lions. By all estimates extinction hud been wareW off. 

It was only in 196S, that a I 265-sq.km area in Gir was declared a wildlife sanctuary, in the heart of the 
Kathiawar peninsula. This area was handed over to the forest department of Gujarat. But, outside this 
protected area, the land continued to be abused and today a situation has arisen where the pressure on 
the last home of the Asiatic lion, has increased so considerably that fears for its extinction have once 
again arisen. Today, the sanctuary area is 1 15. +2 sq.kms with an additional 258.71-sq. kms declared as a 
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national park, which also serves as the core. Exact figures are difficult to quote, but today there are less 
than 250 lions left alive in Gir. Local grazers sometimes poison these animals; their claws are much 
sought after by poachers who sell them for Taney prices. Qecau.se of had land management outside Gir, 
there is no fodder available, so outsiders send their cows and buffaloes into ihe forest. This leaves the 
jungle so disturbed that natural prey like sambar and chiul are difficult (^or the lions to hunt. The 
problems are really quite severe and no one seems able to do very much to case them. 

Such issues may not be the prime concern of the 'average' tourist, but the more they know about tlw 
problems of wild places, the more they will appreciate the imperatives of protected area managers. 
Besides, involvement with a problem invariably leads 10 concern and understanding, both of which are 
crucial if tourists are expected to appreciate the imperatives of those whose job it is to protect areas like 
Gir. 

The prime reason for Gir's existence is to safe the Asiatic lion. Every other priority, tourism, fodder, 
fuel wood etc., must be subservient to the survival of the species. By and large, though it does have 
major trouble now and then, Gir is a well managed forest and tourists generally come away satisfied. 
Problems generally crop up when the old or very young lions leave the forest in search of new 
territories. When they come into contact with villagers who throw stones, or otherwise react 
aggressively, the cats strike with tragic consequences. This further erodes conservation support. 
Another time when trouble rears its head is when stubborn tourists refuse to obey park rules and insist 
on walking in the forest. If such people were made to visit the orientation center before entering the 
forest, and persuaded to cooperate with the authorities it would make the task of ensuring their comfort 
and safety much easier. 

Gir badly needs public support. Its forested corridor link with adjoining forests has been damaged. 
Politicians seek to gain cheap popularity by encouraging locals to invade the forest to claim timber and 
grass in exchange for voles. It would be a very good idea for conservation oriented tour operators to 
routinely ask their clients to write letters lo the Chief Minister of Gujarat, praising his government for 
the steps it is taking to 3ave the lion. It would also help a great deal if they brought violations by 
irresponsible tourists to the notice of the authorities. Though small, such steps would contribute to the 
efforts to save the forest and its charismatic lions. 
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COASTAL REGULATION ZONE NOTFICATION, 

1991 



Annexurc - 1 
COASTAL AREA CLASSIFICATION AND DEVELOPMENT REGULATIONS 

Classification of Coastal Regulation Zone: 

6(1) For regulating development activities, the coastal stretches within S00 metres of High Tide 
Line on the landward side are classified into four categories, namely; 

Category I (CRZ-l) 

(i) Areas that are ecologically sensitive and important, such as national parks/ marine parks, 
sanctuaries, reserve forests, wildlife habitats, mangroves, corals/coral reefs, areas close to 
breeding and spawning grounds of fish and other marine life, areas of outstanding natural 
beauty /historically/heritage areas, areas rich in genetic diversity, areas likely to be 
inundated due to rise in sea level consequent upon global warming and such other areas as 
maybe declared by the Central Government or the concerned authorities at the State/ 
Union Territory level from time to time. 

(ii) Area between the Low Tide Line and the High Tide Line. 

Category-II (CRZ-1I) 

The areas that have already been developed upto or close to the shoreline. For this purpose, 
"developed area" is referred to as that area" within the municipal limits or in other legally 
designated urban areas which is already substantially built up and which has been provided with 
drainage and approach roads and other infrastructure! facilities, such as water supply and sewerage 
mains. 

Category-Ill (CRZ-III): 

Areas that are relatively undisturbed and those which do not belong to either Cate^ory-I or II. 
These will include coastal zone in the rural areas (developed and undeveloped) and also areas 
within Municipal limits or in other legally designated urban areas which are not .-substantially built 
up. 

Category-IV (CRZ-1V) 

Coastal stretches in the Andaman & Nicobar, Lakshadweep and small islands, except those 
designated as CRZ-I, CRZ-II or CRZ-IIL 
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Norms for Regulation of Activities, 

6 (2) The development or construction activities in different categories of CRZ area shall be 
regulated by the concerned authorities at the State /Union Territory level, in accordance 
with the following norms: 



CRZ-I 



CRZ-H 



No new construction shall be permitted within 500 metres of the High Tide Line. No 
construction activity, except as listed under 2(xii), will be permitted between the Low 
Tide Line and the High Tide Line; 

*|provided that construction of dispensaries, schools, public rain shelters, community 
toilets, bridges, roads, jetties, water supply, drainage, sewerage which are required for 
traditional inhabitants of the Sunderbans Dio-sphcre reserve area. West Bengal, may be 
permitted, on a case to case basis, by an authority designated by the Slate Government. 



(i) *[Buildings shall be permitted only on the landward side of the existing road (or roads 

proposed in the approved Coastal Zone Management Plan of the area) or on the landward 
side of existing authorised structures. Buildings permitted on the landwnrd side of the 
existing and proposed roads/existing authorised structures shall be subject to the existing 
local Town and Country Planning Regulations including the existing norms of Floor Space 
Index/ Floor Area Ratio: 

provided that no permission for construction of buildings shall be given on landward side 
ol any new roads (except roads proposed in the approved Coastal Zone Management Plan) 
which arc constructed on the seaward side of an existing road], 
(ii) Reconstruction of the authorised buildings to be permitted subject to the existing 
FSI/FAR norms and without change in the existing use. 

(iii) The design and construction of buildings shall be consistent with the surrounding 
landscape and local architectural style. 
CRZ-lll 

(1) The area uplo 200 metres from the H'l'L is to be earmarked as 'No Development Zone'. 
**[NO construction shall be permitted within this zone except lor repairs of existing 
authurised structures not exceeding existing FSl, existing plinth area and existing density, 
and for permissible activities under the notification including lacilitics essential for such 
activities. An authority designated by the State Government/ Union Territory Administra- 
tion may permit construction of facilities lor water supply, drainage and sewerage for 
requirements of local inhabitants). However, the following uses may be permissible in this 
zone — agriculture, horticulture, gardens, pastures, parks, play fields, I ores try and salt 
manufacture from sea water. 

(ii) Development ol vacant plots between 200 and 500 metres of High fide Line in designated 
areas of CRZ-III with prior approval ol Ministry of Environment and Forests (MEF) 
permitted for construction of hotels /beach resorts for temporary occupation of 
tourists/visitors subject to the conditions as stipulated in the guidelines at Annexui-f.-II 

Eductions 



(iii)*[Construction/ reconstruction of dwelling units between 200 and 500 metres of the HTL 
permitted so long as it is within the ambit of traditional rights and customary uses such as 
existing fishing villages and gaothans. Building permission for such 
construction/reconstruction will be subject to the conditions that the total number of 
dwelling unit shall not be more than twice the number of existing units; total covered area 
on all floors shall not exceed 33 percent of the plot size; the overall height of construction 
shall not exceed 9 metres and construction shall not be more than 2 floors (ground floor 
plus one floor). 

Construction is allowed for permissible activities under the notification including facilities 
essential for such activities. An authority designated by State Government/ Union 
Territory Administration may permit construction of public rain shelters, community 
toilets, water supply, drainage, sewerage, roads and bridges. The said authority may also 
permit construction o! schools and dispensaries, for local inhabitants of the area, for, those 
Panchayats the major part of which falls within CRZ if no other area is available for 
construction of such facilities], 
(iv) Reconstruction /alter.u ions of an existing authorised building permitted subject to (i) to 
(iii) above. 

CRZ-IV 

Andaman & Nicobar Islands: 

(i) No New construction of buildings shall be permitted within 200 metres of the 



(ii) The buildings between 200 and 500 metres from the High Tide Line shall not have more 
than 2 floors (ground floor and first floor), the total covered area on all floors shall not 
be more than 50 per cent of the plot size and the total height of construction shall not 
exceed 9 metres; 

(iii) The design and construction of buildings shall be consistent with the surrounding 
landscape and local architectural style, 



(iv) **[(a) Corals from the beaches and coastal waters shall not be used for construction and other 
purposes. 

(b) Sand may be used from the beaches and coastal waters, only lor construction purpose 
upto the 31st day of March 1990 and thereafter it shall not be used lor construction and 
other purposes.] 

(v) Dredging and underwater blasting in and around coral formations shall not be permitted; 

and 
(vi) However, in some of the islands, coastal stretches may also be classified into categories 

CRZ-I or II or III with the 'prior approval of Ministry of Environment and Forests and in 

such designated stretches, the appropriate regulations ^iven for respective Categories 

shall apply. 
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Lakshadweep and small Islands: 

(i) For permitting construction of buildings the distance from the High Tide Line shall be 
decided depending on the size of the islands. This shall be laid down for cadi island, in 
consultation with the experts and with approval of the Ministry of Environment & 
Forests, keeping in view the land use requirements for specific purposes vis-a-vis local 
conditions including hydro logical aspects erosion and ecological .sensitivity; 
(ii) The buildings within 500 metres from the HTL shall not have more than 2 floors (ground 
floor and 1st floor), the total covered area on all floors shall not be more than 50 per cent 
of the plot size end the total height of construction shall not exceed 'J metres; 
(iii) The design and construction of buildings shall be consistent with the surrounding 

landscape and local architectural style; 
(iv) Corals and sand from the beaches and coastal waters shall not be used for construction 

and other purposes, 
(v) Dredging and underwater blasting in and around coral formations shall not be permitted; 

and 
(vi) However, in some of the islands, coastal stretches may also be classified into categories 
CRZ-1 or 11 or III, with die prior approval of Ministry of Environment & Forests and in 
such designated stretches, the appropriate regulations given for respective Categories 
shall apply. 



Anncxurc - II 

Guidelines for Development of Beach Resorts/ Hotels in the Designated areas of CRZ III for Temporary 
Occupation oFTourists/Visitors, with prior approval of the Ministry of Environment & Forests. 

7(i) Construction of beach resorts /hotels with prior approval of MEF in the designated areas 
of CRZ-1H for temporary occupation of tourists/ visitors shall be subject to the following 
conditions: 

(i) The project proponents shall not undertake any construction (including 

temporary constructions and fencing or such other barriers) within 200 metres 
(in the landward side) from the High Tide Line and within the area between the 
Low Tide and High Tide Line; 

****l(ia) live fencing and barbed wire fencing with vegetative cover may be allowed 
around private properties subject to the condition that such fencing shall in no 
way hamper public access to the beach]; 

(ib) no flattening of sand dunes shall be carried out; 

(ic) no permanent structures for sjiorts facilities shall be permitted except 

construction of goal posts, net posts and lamp posts. 

(id) construction of basements may be allowed subject to the condition that no 

objection certificate is obtained from the State Ground Water Authority to the 
effect that such construction will not adversely alTect free flow of ground water in 
that area. The State Ground Water Authority shall take into consideration the 
guidelines issued by the Central Government before granting such no objection 
certificate. 



Explanation: 
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'Though no construction is allowed in the no development zone for the purposes of calculation of 
FS1, the area of entire plot including *****[S0% of] the portion which falls within the no development 
zone shall be taken into account. 

(ii) The total plot size shall not be less than 0.+ hectares and the total covered area on 

all floors shall not exceed 33 percent of the plot size i.e. the FSI shall not exceed 

0.33. The open area shall be suitably landscaped with appropriate vegetal cover; 
(iii) The construction shall be consistent with the surrounding landscape and local 

architectural style; 
(iv) The overall height of construction upto highest ridge of the roof shall not exceed 

9 metres and the construction shall not be more than 2 floors (ground floor plus 

one upper floor); 
(v) Ground water shall not be tapped within 200 m of the HTL; within the 200 

metres - 500 metres zone, it can be tapped only with the concurrence of the 

Central/ State Ground Water Board; 
(vi) Extraction of sand, leveling or digging of sandy stretches except for structural 

foundation of building swimming pool shall not be permitted within 500 metres 

of the High Tide Line; 
(vii) The quality of treated effluents, solid wastes, emissions and noise levels, etc. 

from the project area must conform to the standards laid down by the competent 

authorities including the Central/State Pollution Control Board and under the 

Environment (Protection) Act, 1986; 
(viii) Necessary arrangements for the treatment of the effluents and solid wastes must 

be made. It must be ensured that the untreated effluents and solid wastes are not 

discharged into the water or on the beach; and no effluent/ solid waste shall be 

discharged ~-n the beach; 
(ix) To allow public access to the beach, at least a £ap of 20 metres width shall be 

provided between any two hotels/ beach resorts; and in no case shall gaps be less 

than 500 metres apart; and 
(x) If the project involves diversion of 1'orest land for non-forest purposes, clearance as 

required under the Forest (Conservation) Act, 1980 shall be obtained. The 

requirements of other Centra) and State laws as applicable to the project shall be 

met with, 
(xi) Approval of the State/ Union Territory Tourism Department shall be obtained. 

7(2) In ecologically sensitive areas (such as marine parks, mangroves, coral reels, breeding 

and spawning grounds of fish, wildlife habitats and such other areas as may notified by 
the Central /State Government /Union Territories) construction of beach 
resorts/ hot els shall not be permitted. 



* Inserted by notification dated 9.7.1997 
** Substituted by notification dated 9.7. 1997 
*** Inserted by notification dated i 1.1 . 1997 
**** Introduced via amendment dated 16.JJ. 1994. 
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***** Entire area of no-development zone allowed as per amending notification daled 16.8. 1994-. 
Modified by the Supreme Court order dated 18.4.1996 (o 50% of no-developmcnt zone area. 
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Tourism and sustainable development 
Report of the secretary- general of United 

Nations 
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(7 session, Commission for Sustainable Development, April 1999) 



I. INTRODUCTION 



1. The tourism industry, one of the fastest growing economic sectors in the global economy, has 
important economic, social, cultural and environmental impacts. Its continuing growth has important, 
implications for the achievement of sustainable development, particularly in small island developing 
States and tourist destinations with fragile ecological environments, 'fhe tourism industry encompasses a 
large number of different travel -re I a ted activities, including, sneer alia, hospitality enterprises, souvenir 
and craft businesses, travel agencies, transport enterprises, tour operators and tourist guides. The 
demand for new forms of tourism is growing in many countries and presents new challenges for the 
tourism industry, national Governments and the international community. 

2. The United Nations and its agencies have addressed the importance of tourism and sustainable 
development on various occasions. In 1997, the General Assembly at its special session to review the 
implementation of Agenda 21 (23 — 28 June 1997) noted the importance of tourism and requested the 
development of an action plan for tourism. More recently, the Economic and Social Council in its 
resolution 1998/40 of 30 July 1998, recommended that the General Assembly declare 2002 as the 
International Year of Ecotourism. It requested a report containing the programmes and activities 
undertaken by Governments and interested organizations during the year, an assessment of the results 
achieved in encouraging Ecotourism in developing countries and recommendations to promote 
Ecotourism within the framework of sustainable development. 

3. The present report discusses the interrelated economic, social and environmental issues associated 
with tourism to arrive at policy options that may be dealt with in an integrated policy framework for the 
development ofsustainable tourism. 



^___ II. TOURISM AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

4. In recent decades, tourism in the global economy has ^rown rapidly, consistently outstripping annual 
growth rates for world gross national product (GNP), world merchandise exports and world trade in 
services. As a result, the share of international tourism in global economic activity has risen steadily; in 
1997, global tourism activities accounted for about 1.5 per cent of world GNP, 8 per cent of world 
merchandise exports by value and 35 per cent of the value of world exports of services. One of the 
major economic impacts of this rapid expansion in international tourism has been significant 
employment creation: the hotel accommodation sector alone provided around 11,3 million jobs 
worldwide in 199S. International tourism is expected to continue to grow just as fast in coming decades, 
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and forecasts indicate that the number of people travelling internationally will increase from 612 million 
in 1997 to about 1.6 billion by 2020, and that earnings from international tourism will rise from $443 
billion in 1997 to more than $2 trillion by 2020 1 . 

5. The global tourism sector is currently dominated by industrialized economies from which most of the 
world's tourism flows originate. However, while tourism demand of persons in many of these 
economics is leveling off, developing economies — particularly the more dynamic emerging economies 
— have been experiencing an increase in demand for travel, leading to rapid growth in intraregional 
travel. The economies of East Asia and the Pacific alone accounted for about IS per cent of global tourist 
arrivals and nearly 19 per cent of tourist revenues in 1997, up from 11. 2 and 14.6 per cent respectively 
in 1990.' Similarly, in Eastern Europe, the Czech Republic, Hungary and Poland have benefited from 
tourism development under a market economy. 

6. A significant proportion of international tourism is intraregional in nature, accounting for roughly 82 
per cent of the total in 1997. The geographical proximity of tourist destinations to the most important 
originating markets is an important factor determining successful exports of tourism services, as the cost 
of air transport represents a smaller share of overall tourism-related expenditure. However, the cost of 
air travel in general has declined, and this has facilitated the development of tourist packages to long- 
haul markets in some developing countries. Some of the new destinations, in particular in Asia and the 
Pacific and in Africa, are attracting higher income tourists and selling higher value-added services and 
products . 

7. Tourism is the only major sector in international trade in services in which developing countries have 
consistently had surpluses compared with the rest of the world. Between 1980 and 1996 their positive 
balance in the travel account rose from J46 billion to J6S.9 billion, driven by the growth of inbound 
tourism to countries in Asia and the Pacific and in Africa. The distribution of tourism flows shows a high 
degree of concentration of arrivals and receipts among and within developing regions. In the Asia and 
Pacific region, for example, Singapore and Hong Kong, Province of China together received more 
tourists and earned more from tourism in 1996 than 'Thailand, Indonesia and South Asia combined. 
Similarly, Africa, which received nearly three times as many tourist arrivals as Singapore in 1997, 
managed to earn only about 8 per cent more from tourism than did Singapore'. However, despite the 
impressive overall expansion of their tourism receipts, developing countries accounted for less than 30 
per cent of world tourism receipts in 1996 . 

8. Although tourism activity consists of both domestic and international tourism, with domestic tourism 
accounting for approximately 80 per cent of all tourism activity, tourism development strategy typically 
places the primary emphasis upon international tourists, that is, leisure and business travelers crossing 
international frontiers. This emphasis on international tourism development, however, is 
understandable, since domestic tourism leads largely to a redistribution of national income while 
international tourism provides foreign exchange earnings to the destination country. 

9. The tourism sector can be a major driving force for economic development in many developing 
countries because of its large potential multiplier and spillover effects on the rest of the economy. The 
sector lends to generate a large number of jobs, particularly of the unskilled or semiskilled variety. In 
some developing countries, particularly those lacking adequate resources, tourism may be the only 
development alternative available in the short to medium term, In this regard, tourism is often identified 
as a promising growth sector in small island developing States because it offers an important opportunity 
for economic diversification, particularly for very small islands. 

10. In a number of developing countries where tourism development has been [jiven priority in 
development planning, the contribution of tourism to GNP, employment and export receipts has, in 
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recent years, outstripped traditional economic activities such as cash crop agriculture or mineral 
extraction. As a result, many developing countries and small Island developing States have become more 
and more dependent on tourism as a major engine for economic development: tourism and tourism- 
related activities, for instance, now dominate the economies of Antigua and Barbuda, Aruba, the 
Bahamas, Barbados, Saint Kitts and Nevis, Saint Lucia and Seychelles. In contrast, island tourism 
development, in many cases, has had a lesser impact on the economies inmost of the African and Pacific 
small island developing States. 

1 1 . The contribution of tourism to income and employment generation can vary significantly between 
countries. The gross contribution of tourism to national income is diminished by primary leakages of 
foreign exchange earnings arising from imports of materials and equipment for construction, imports of 
consumer goods (including food and drink), repatriation of profits earned by foreign investors, overseas 
promotional expenditures an amortization of external debt incurred in the development ol hotels and 
resorts. In general, income and employment multipliers for tourism tend to be higher in economies 
where there are well-established local supply networks that ensure that the demands of the tourism 
sector are more easily met by local suppliers. Where backward linkages between tourism and other 
sectors of the economy are weak or absent income and employment multipliers from tourism are lower 
because the potential stimulus to indirect spending is dissipated by increased imports rather than 
domestic production, as happens with many small island developing states. Given tourism's potential 
linkages with other economic sectors, its integration into national development plans that highlight the 
development of intersectoral linkages can encourage the growth of tourism-related activities in the 
major economic sectors, including agriculture, fishing industry, services and transportation. 

12. However, over reliance on tourism, especially mass tourism, carries significant risks to tourism - 
depended economies. Economic recession and the impacts oi natural disasters such as tropical storms 
and cyclones can have devastating effects on the tourism sector. In general, the demand for mass tourism 
is relatively income-elastic and can produce sharp negative responses to economic downturns in source 
markets. The recent financial turmoil in Asia, for example, triggered a sharp fall in tourism flows to 
affected countries during 1997 and 1998. Similarly, excessive reliance on a single major source of 
tourists, as in Cyprus and Malta on. The United Kingdom market links the performance of the tourism 
sector to the economic fortunes of the source country. 



A. Economic policy cfmllenpesfor ihe loiinsm imlusby 

13. The private tourism sector, which consists of foreign and domestic enterprises, has a crucial role in 
tourism development through its investment, production, employment and marketing decisions. The 
foreign tourism industry consists mainly of large transnational airline, hotel and tour companies, and 
their corporate objectives can have a profound impact on the economic development of destination 
areas. Therefore, tourism enterprises should ensure that their investment, employment, operational and 
other business decisions take full account of the wider implications of such actions for the lon^-tcrm 
development and economic sustainnbility of the destinations in which they operate. 

14. Attention to human resources development and training of iocal workers, for instance, enhances not 
only the quality of tourism services but also the overall skills and capabilities of the local workforce. In 
the same way, the utilization of a network of domestic suppliers by foreign tourism businesses can 
enhance the development and productivity of local suppliers. The development of such linkages can 
increase the retention ol foreign exchange and thereby raise the contribution of tourism to income 
growth. 
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the area, as well ns to the local community as a whole. Developing countries should consider the various 
options available for financing tourism infrastructure projects, such as government outlays, financing by 
multilateral and regional financial institutions, involvement of the private sector through build-operate- 
transfer schemes and foreign direct investment. The privatisation of infrastructure development has 
been undertaken successfully in a number of developing countries, including Malavsia and Thailand. 

20. Given the importance of small and medium enterprises in the tourism industry of both developed 
and developing countries, it is crucial that policy reforms address this source of entrepreneurial 
potential. For example, policies should be implemented to promote the access of such enterprises to 
finance and to strengthen the orovision of industrial support services. Moreover, investment policies 
should encourage linkages among small and medium enterprises. Also, Governments should provide tax 
incentives and implement deregulation to promote the development and competitiveness of such 
enterprises in the tourism industry. 

21. It is important dial the economic benefits of tourism be distributed widely among the host 
population. One way to do this is to encourage tourism businesses to employ local people and to limit 
the employment oi expatriate labour. Iti this regard, tourism Dusinesses should be encouraged to train 
local personnel. 

22. Often, employment in the tourism sector is affected by the seasonal pattern of tourism activity that 
characterizes many destinations that are heavily dependent on tourism: typically there is underutilization 
of resources (and lower employment oppor tun i ties) during the low season and overutilization of 
resources during the high season. The challenge for national Governments is to identify ways in which 
tourism activity can be spread more evenly throughout the year. In this regard there is also scope for 
national Governments to assist tourism organizations of all kinds in assessine and responding to the 
changing nature of the international demand for tourism, for example by developing alternative forms of 
tourism . 

23. Governments should pay special attention to tourism development and management in coastal areas, 
which have often relied on tourism as a major source of income and employment. Many such areas are 
now facing a decline in their established markets. In many instances, a factor contributing to their 
declining fortunes is poorly planned and poorly managed tourism development in the past, which have 
impaired the attractiveness of the destination. Coastal tourism is particularly vulnerable in this respect, 
as it typically involves some of the world's most fragile ecological areas. Since tourism plays a significant 
role in most small island developing State economies, their national Governments face special challenges 
to ensure that there is a balance between the heightened demands placed on local resources by tourism 
and the demands placed upon the.m by other econcmir. activities and by host communities. To the extent 
possible, small island developing States and other developing countries should strive to diversify their 
national economy in order to reduce dependency on tourism as a source oi" income, employment and 
foreign exchange earnings. 



C. Economic po licy c hallenges for the interna tional community 

24. In view of the projected rapid growth in inter national tourism, there is 7. need for concert id 
international action. If the economic benefits of tocrism arc to be experienced morr; wide!) throughout 
the world, it is important to explore ways to increase participation in international travel, especially by 
those living in developing countries. This should involve, efforts to reduce or even remove tariff-like 
barriers to international travel. For example, differential exit taxes on residents and visitors serve to 
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IS. The domestic tourism sector is largely made up of small and medium-sized tourism firms, which, 
unlike large firms, are often family-run businesses. These small and medium enterprises face diverse 
problems and challenges in adapting them selves tn new international trends and need to develop 
strategies based on various market niches and specific segments that enable them to develop new 
products. When, such firms create their own products tliry car. operate on a more cost-effective basis 
and yet offer more personalized service because of their greater knowledge of their clients' needs, likes 
and travelling preferences , However, in order to do this, ski?.!! and medium enterprises require proper 
phnning at;d market research to redefine and adjust marketing strategics for selling their products. 
Moreover, those businesses, particularly travel agencies, need to keep abreast of advances in informatics 
in order to compete successfully with large domestic and foreign tourism enterprises. 



B. Economic policy challenges for national Governments 

lfi hi orclf:" to advance tourism development, national Governments need to implement policies that 
will -rnc our &gc the domestic tourism industry and attract foreign direct investment and relevant 
techno'.ogies. Thoss policies should ensure that tourism is properly planned and managed so as to 
minimize its adverse economic, social, cultural and environmental impacts. Therefore, appropriate 
attention and priority should be attached to tourism in development planning in order to integrate and 
coordinate tourism policies with the policies of other government agencies so that tourism develops in 
harmony with overall economic, social and environmental t;oals. Governments should also consult 
widely with host communities and concerned major groups to ensure that as broad a range of views as 
possible is incorporated into the planning process of tourism development. It is also important, in this 
regard, that Governments undertake capacity-building to promote partnerships and enhance dialogue 
with all major groups in society . 

17. in order to promote tourism and successfully compete with other countries, Governments should 
ensure that their immigration regulations facilitate the inflow of tourists and people involved in 
supplying tourism services, Jn addition, market liberalization and the promotion of consumer (toorist) 
interests, such as safety and facilitation of travel and the casing of foreign currency regulations, should be 
key areas of attention for Governments, Indeed, liberalization will lead to greater travel exchange 
between countries. 

1 8 . For most developing countries and economies in transition, foreign direct investment is important 
for tourism development as it provides ari important source of capital, new technologies, organization 
and management methods and access to markets. Such investment can be ixa- acted and maintained by a 
stable policy environment that promotes confidence among foreign investors in the economy. To 
promote the tourism industries. Governments should review the fiscal treatment of the tourism sector 
and undertake necessary fiscal reform to foster its growth yv.1 development. It is also important that 
Governments develop and apply effective competition policy in the tourism and related sectors by, inter 
alia, pro hi biting an ti- competitive clauses such as exclusive dealing, import requirements in franchising 
contracts and the abuse of dominance in air travel. 

19. The lack of an adequate tourism infrastructure is a serious obstacle to tourism development in all 
countries. In particular, the long planning and construction time involved in infrastructure 
development, as well as the difficulties of funding very costly infrastructure projects can create critical 
bottlenecks for international travel and tourism growth When undertaking the development of major 
infrastructures, such as road networks or water supply systems, national Governments have to ensure 
that they cater not only to the needs of the tourism sector, but also to the needs of other industries in 
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discourage foreign travel by residents, while travel allowance restrictions not only discourage foreign 
travel but also limit residents' spending potential while abroad, 

25. Further liberalization commitments on trade in tourism should be negotiated under the General 
Agreement on Trade in Services (GATS), and an annex on tourism services may be required, 
comprising, inter alia, regulatory issues such as definitions, competitive safeguards, access to 
information, fair and transparent use of global .distribution - systems, linkages between tourism and air 
transport and security conditions for service contracts. Furthermore, the relevant provisions of GATS 
should be fully implemented, or, if necessary, new provisions should be developed, to prevent unfair 
competition arising from discriminatory practices in the issuance of visas lo tourists that favour certain 
tour operators and travel agents. Articles IV and XIX of GATS should be effectively applied lo the 
tourism sector through the adoption of measures that foster greater participation by developing 
countries in international trade in tourism services. The problems of air access of developing countries, 
particularly the least developed countries, need to be addressed with a view to securing a fair treatment 
of those countries. Technical assistance should be provided to developing countries, in particular least 
developed countries, both at the governmental and business levels, in preparing for negotiations in such 
forums relating to trade and development in tourism and related services . 

26. International organizations and donor countries should also increase their efforts in training and 
capacity -building in the field of tourism in developing countries, including the effective use of computer 
reservation systems, global distribution systems and the Internet to maximize their earnings from 
tourism and to meet international standards. Studies should be carried out on specific issues of interest 
to developing countries, such as leakages of foreign exchange earnings from the tourism sector, the 
impact of all-inclusive tours on the financial sustainability of the tourism sector in developing countries 
and the development of a model strategy for integrating local communities into the formulation, 
implementation and management of tourism projects. 

27. In the area of infrastructure development, the international community already plays an important 
role by providing funding for tourism-related projects. These funding agencies include, for example, the 
various World Bank affiliates and United Nations agencies such as the United Nations Development 
Programme. Other international organizations, including the World Trade Organization, are often 
involved as executing agencies for the provision of technical assistance. Multilateral and regional 
financing institutions should give high priority to appropriate strategies for the environmentally and 
financially sustainable development of tourism and related sectors, in particular for financing 
infrastructure projects, the provision of modem telecommunications services under pro-competitive 
regulatory regimes and human resource development activities. 

28. There are problems with the measurement of tourism activity that limit regional and world 
aggregations and make international comparability difficult: there is no universally accepted definition, 
although there are internationally recognized definitions of the various categories of tourists. In this 
regard, national tourism agencies and the statistical offices of all countries should adopt the definitions 
on tourism statistics as approved by the United Nations Statistical Commission in 1993. In addition there 
is no agreed way of measuring the output from and impacts of tourism and its relationships with other 
economic sectors. Some progress will be made in this respect when the draft of a tourism satellite 
account is tabled at the World Conference on the Measurement of the Economic Impact of Tourism, to 
be convened in 1999. Countries should support this initiative, as the acceptance and implementation of a 
uniform system of tourism accounting measures would provide a clear measurement of the role of the 
tourism sector in economic development and trade. Such a system could then be used in international 
negotiations on services, fat which adequate statistics and policy analysis are a necessary prerequisite. 
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III. TOURISM AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 



29. International tourism can introduce significant social and cultural change in host destinations. While 
it is acknowledged that economic development is, in itself, an important change agent in society, the 
role of tourism has received special attention in this regard largely because of the high visibility of 
tourists and their direct economic, social and cultural interactions with host communities. Tourism can 
promote social development through its impact on employment creation, income redistribution and 
poverty alleviation. Also, the improvements in physical and social infrastructure that usually accompany 
tourism development often spill over into the rest of the economy, leading to more widespread social 
improvements, for example; in health and social welfare. 

30. At the same time, tourism development can promote negative social and cultural change as a result 
of economic development or a social demonstration effect when local residents imitate what foreign 
visitors do, wear and eat. For example, employment that requires shift work can disrupt family life and 
religious observance. Other negative social costs, such as dru(j abuse, child labour and prostitution, not 
only have an impact on the local population, but may also damage the image of the destination itself. 
However, it is important to note that many negative social changes often attributed to tourism could just 
as easily have been the result of modernization, in particular the development and dilTusion of media and 
mass communications. 

31. In many instances, much of the impact of tourism activity is localized: host communities sulfer the 
effects of overcrowding pressure on resources and challenges to established culture, including negative 
changes in the patterns or religious observance, dress, behavioral norms and traditions from interaction 
with non -indigenous cultures. The intensity of these social impacts depends on factors such as the type 
and rate of tourism growth, the ratio of visitors to the resident community, seasonal trends and the 
sociocultural resilience of the host community, but may be magnified in locations where tourist arrival 
numbers have increased rapidly or where the ratio of tourist arrivals to local population is high, hi 
general, such social costs and pressures may be less onerous when residents actually receive economic 
and financial benefits from local tourism activity. In the absence of such recompense, host communities 
may resent and possibly turn hostile towards tourists. 

32. A high level of tourism activity can unwittingly encourage over-commercialization, which can 
cheapen or even destroy local customs and traditions. For instance, when local arts and cratts and 
cultural practices are adapted to suit foreign tastes, the result can be poor quality handicrafts, unethical 
trading practices and fake "antiques", as well as the deterioration of cultural dances, music and festivals. 
Cultural deterioration of a more serious nature may occur when historic sites and buildings are 
unprotected and the traditionally built environment is replaced or virtually disappears. 

33. To mitigate these social and cultural costs, an important consideration in sustainable tourism 
development is the tourist carrying capacity of host destinations in both environmental and social terms. 
The concept of carrying capacity should adequately reflect the ability of a local community to absorb 
tourists without submerging or overwhelming the local culture. This is usually a difficult balance to 
achieve, but without careful consideration of the sociocultural carrying capacity of a community or area, 
irretrievable cultural deterioration and loss of cultural patrimony may result; ironically, the very success 
that national tourism agencies achieve in increasing visitor numbers can actually induce long-term 
problems that diminish the sustainability of tourist destinations. 

34. However, tourism development can help host communities to reclaim their cultural patrimony by 
providing them with the necessary financial incentives to invest in, promote and preserve their local 
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customs and cultures. With proper management and promotion, local cultures can be given an impetus 
by the presence of tourists. In many host countries, tourism development has contributed lo the revival 
of native crafts and festivals, which can promote traditional handicraft industries and provide enhanced 
employment opportunities, particularly for women. 



A. Social policy challenges for the tourism industry 

35. The major challenge facing the tourism industry is to contribute to social development objectives 
through greater compliance with core labour standards, attention to worker welfare and human 
resource development and more corporate social initiatives. Although Governments can and do legislate 
on matters such as health and, safety at work, health insurance and pensions, minimum wages and 
employment of women and young people, the tourism industry needs to address these issues and take 
concrete steps, be it in the form of better compliance or voluntary initiatives, to ensure that workers 
and host communities receive social as well as economic benefits from tourism development. In this 
regard, the tourism industry needs to ensure that special attention is given to those issues that are 
specific to or are more pronounced in the tourism sector. 

36. Over the past two decades, tourism has become a major source of employment and income in many 
developing countries. The evidence indicates that in both developed and developing countries, most 
workers in the tourism industry are in either unskilled or low-skilled jobs, which offer low wages, 
seasonal employment and irregular working hours. The tourism industry needs to address how working 
conditions can be improved to provide greater job security and improved human resource devel9pnlent. 
Clearly, discussion on conditions of work should involve a more direct dialogue between employers and 
employee representatives, and there should be a greater role for employees in the formulation and 
implementation of company policies. The private sector and workers' organizations should support the 
International Labour Organization process of tripartite cooperation as a means of promoting the 
participation of employers' and workers organizations. 

37. Another significant feature of employment in the tourism sector is the high proportion of women 
and young people in the workforce. In many situations, women and children can be seriously 
disadvantaged, discriminated against or exploited in the workplace. In particular, sex tourism, 
prostitution (with the related problem of HIV/AIDS) and child labour (including the commercial sexual 
exploitation of children) are issues of serious concern 

38. Tourism enterprises should take steps to put an immediate stop to intolerable forms of child labour. 
One way to do this is to develop codes of conduct among enterprises in order to prevent child labour 
and promote, compliance with national legislation on child labour. Since poverty is major factor 
determining child labour and exploitation, tourism enterprises should support activities that provide 
employable skills to children at an employable age and to their families, and implement innovative 
programmes to ensure adequate and full employment of breadwinners. Within their organizations they 
can also implement responsible tourism marketing and advertisement and create awareness among 
tourism personnel on the rights of women and children. 

39. To iLs credit, Lhe tourism industry has taken important first steps lo confront these serious 
problems. With regard to child labour and sex tourism, for example, the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions launched a global campaign in 1994 to eliminate child labour, while the International 
Organization of Employers in 1996 resolved to end slave-like, bonded and dangerous forms of child 
labour and to develop suitable action plans at the international, national, industry and enterprise levels. 
In addition, tourist agencies, hotels and air carriers are beginning to take direct action against sex 
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tourism: the Universal Federation of Travel Agents' Associations, for example, has committed itself to 
combating child sex tourism with the adoption of its Child and Travel Agent Charter in 1994. The 
World Tourism Organization established the Tourism and Child Prostitution Watch in 1996 to 
encourage self-regulation in the tourism industry by increasing awareness of the problems of sexual 
exploitation in tourism and by collecting information on sex tourism and measures that have been 
successful in stopping it. 

40. The tourism industry also has to address the concerns of communities in which they carry out their 
businesses. Given the potential social and cultural impact of tourism on local populations, particularly in 
the more remote and isolated locations favoured by the newer forms of tourism such as nature or 
ecotourism, the private sector needs to invite and nurture host community participation in the tourism 
development process. Without host community acceptance of the type and scale of tourism, antagonism 
towards tourists and tourism can threaten overall development and sustainability objectives. 

41. Tourism enterprises can also play a useful role in the promotion of education to both tourists and the 
host community to improve cultural awareness in order to minimize the social impact of tourism. 
Airlines, for example, have the opportunity, through in-flight videos and publications, to inform 
passengers about the cultural sensitivities of host communities. Moreover, the tourism industry can play 
an important role in raising awareness among tourists about the serious issues of child labour, 
particularly their commercial sexual exploitation. The tourism industry already possesses codes ol 
conduct that provide guidelines lor tourism enterprises and host communities, which should be more 
widely adopted and applied. 



B. Social policy challenges for national Govemmenk 

42. Governments have an important role in maximizing the benefits of tourism and limiting its negative 
impacts on society. As such, they have to direct their policies towards development of human resources, 
alleviation of poverty, improvement of social security, correction of gender and income disparities and 
promotion of core labour standards. Towards this end, a coordinated policy approach involving 
Governments, the private sector, non-governmental organizations, trade unions, host communities and 
international agencies is necessary to guarantee the achievement of social development objectives 
through tourism development. 

4-1. The employment created through tourism development can play a significant role in the alleviation 
of poverty, and government efforts to stimulate employment growth must emphasize the development 
of linkages between the tourism sector and the local support industries. Since many of the local tourism 
firms are likely to be small enterprises, Governments should ensure that their policy and regulatory 
environments support small and medium enterprises by improving their access to markets, sources ol 
information, training and credit. In this regard, due consideration should also be given to providing 
economic and social opportunities for wider participation and, wherever possible and acceptable, 
dispersing tourism activities to outlying areas in order to increase rural incomes. Attention should also 
be directed to the seasonal nature of employment in many tourist destinations with the aim of creating 
alternative employment opportunities during the low season, including the provision of job security and 
social safety nets. 

44. Among the social problems related lo tourism development in developing countries are the lack of 
indigenous senior managers and the preponderance of low-sldlled or unskilled employment in the 
tourism sector. One way to address these problems is for national Governments to work in partnership 
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with the tourism industry and civil society to strengthen secondary, vocational and advanced education 
to ensure that the developmental needs of society as well as the specific needs of the tourism sector are 
met. 

45. It is crucial that tourism development planning preserves the legacy, heritage and integrity of 
tourism destinations and respects the social and cultural norms of society, particularly among the 
indigenous communities. To this end, there is a need to control the rate of growth of the tourism sector 
where it may jeopardize local communities and social values. The point ol contact between visitor and 
host is potentially the most important source of negative social and cultural impacts, and it is necessary 
to try to eradicate potential areas of misunderstanding and friction. Some of the major pressures on the 
sociocultural fabric of host economies occur when the growth in visitor arrivals is too rapid and when 
there is unrestricted access to culturally fragile areas. Therefore, there is a significant role (or the local 
community in deciding what it is prepared to olfer, how its cultural patrimony is to be presented and 
which, if any aspects of the culture are off-limits to visitors. 

46. In this regard, tourism community awareness campaigns are now generally beint> advocated in 
tourism development planning to inform people of the benefits to be gained from tourism development. 
Informing the community should be a continuing process and should be a responsibility ol the national 
tourism agencies, private sector association and community representatives. In order to stimulate 
cultural awareness, Governments should wor.k closely with communities and the private sector to 
ensure that available funding for tourism development is used effectively and efficiently. Therefore, 
there should be support for greater involvement of communities in the planning. Implementation, 
monitoring and evaluation process of tourism policies, programmes and projects. Feelings 01 alienation 
and exploitation may arise where local communities are not involved in tourism development planning. 

47. Ultimately, community participation has to be linked to community benefits. Without the 
transference of some 01 the benefits from tourism to local communities through the creation of jobs, 
entrepreneurial opportunities and social benefits, efforts to promote community participation may be 
ineffective. The Communal Areas Management Programme for Indigenous Resources project in 
Zimbabwe and the Administrative Management Design for Game Management Areas project in Zambia 
arc good illustrations of how community involvement in tourism — in this case in anti-poaching 
activities — has provided financial benefits and incentives to the participating communities while 
promoting environmentally sustainable tourism. The game management project actively involves local 
communities in conservation and reinvests money raised from park entry and safari fees in community 
development and local wildlife management. 

48. More needs to be done to spread the lessons and examples of good business practices in the tourism 
sector and to provide incentives that contribute to social development. Governments should encourage 
the wider use of voluntary initiatives on the part of industry in both the formal and informal sectors. 
Indeed, these voluntary initiatives reflect growing corporate recognition and commitment to its social 
responsibilities. 

C. Social policy challenges far the international community 

49. The international community faces the challenge of promoting the interests of both host 
communities and tourists. International cooperation to advance social development objectives in the 
tourism sector should he built on the foundations established at the World Summit for Social 
Development and countries' commitments expressed in the Copenhagen Declaration on Social 
Development*. The tourism sector, which is forecast to provide rapid growth in productive employment 
over the next two decades, can be a major contributor to the achievement of many of these goals for 
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social development if it complies with core standards and other standards related to working conditions, 
occupational safety and health and social security. 

50. At the same time, the international efforts to encourage the observance of these standards should go 
hand in hand with appropriate technical and financial assistance to countries at lower levels of 
development that are striving to benefit more fully from rapidly growing tourism. In order to enable 
these countries to develop competitive tourism sectors without compromising on labour standards, 
technical cooperation may be required to help tourism firms and small enterprises, particularly in low- 
income countries, attain this goal. 

5 1, The international community can enhance and strengthen international coordination and monitoring 
systems through liaison and networ Icing among Governments, the private sector and concerned parties 
with a view to promoting the positive aspects and minimizing the negative impacts of tourism. In this 
regard, the Manila Declaration on Social Aspects of Tourism, issued in 1997, will be of great relevance 
and can provide the hasis tor international action and cooperation. National Governments, together with 
the private sector and stakeholders, should be encouraged to work towards the formulation and eventual 
adoption of a global code of ethics for tourism as recommended in the Manila Declaration. Tourism 
development in small island developing States and coastal areas should continue to receive special 
international support. In the case of small island developing States, there should be continued 
international support for activities pertaining; to sustainable tourism under the Programme of Action for 
Small Island Developing States. 

S2. The international community should farther, mobilize international support to prevent and control 
tourism-related abuse and exploitation of people, particularly women and children and other 
disadvantaged groups. The World Congress against Commercial Sexual Exploitation of Children, held in 
Stockholm in 1996, adopted a programme of action designed to contribute to the global effort to 
suppress child sex exploitation. In 1997, the Amsterdam Child Labour Conference issued the 
Amsterdam Declaration, which addressed the most intolerable forms of child labour, while in the same 
year the International Conference on Child Labour issued the Oslo Declaration, which addressed the 
issue of practical action to eliminate child labour. Governments, the tourism industry, trade unions and 
stakeholders should support these international efforts to end such practices in the tourism sector. 



IV. TOURISM AND ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION 

53. The projected sustained growth of the tourism industry will present serious challenges to 
environmental protection. In general, the tourism industry produces adverse environmental impacts 
through its consumption of resources, the pollution and waste generated by the development of tourism 
infrastructure and facilities, transportation and tourist activities. In the absence of proper planning and 
management, tourism development can create strong competition for the use of land between tourism 
and other competing uses, leading to rising prices lor land and increased pressure to build on 
agricultural land. Furthermore, indiscriminate tourism development can entourage intensive or 
inappropriate use of land, which can cause deforestation,- soil erosion and loss of biological diversity. 
Intensive human interference with vegetation and wildlife through tourism can undermine or destroy 
traditional activities such as fishing and, perhaps more importantly, cause irreversible damage to valuable 
ecosystems. The growing market for ecotourism or nature tourism is another area of concern. If not 
properly planned and managed, such new forms of tourism can threaten the world's most ecologically 
fragile areas, including parks and natural world heritage sites, Important sustainability considerations 
also arise from tourism's use of the built environment, for example through "heritage tourism", which 
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can cause, inter aha, urban problems sued as traffic congestion experienced by many historical city 
centres. 

5 + . Coastal area development for tourism is an issue of particular concern. The unchecked construction 
of tourism facilities can despoil the pristine beauty or these areas and erosion from tourism facilities and 
infrastructures built too close to tbc coast can contribute to bcacb destruction and —coastal 
degradation. Practices sucb as intensive sand minim; for' tour ism -related construction — a feature of 
many coastal areas — have been responsible for beach destruction; in coastal areas where coral reefs 
have been destroyed by sewage and other pollution such beach destruction is unlikely to be replenished 
naturally. 

55. Tbc treatment and disposal of liquid and solid wastes generated by the tourism industry is another 
serious problem, particularly for less developed economies that lack the physical infrastructure or 
capacity to treat the additional wastes generated by tourism activities. In the Caribbean, the qrowin^ 
frequency of tourist cruise ships is generating increasing volumes oi liquid and solid wastes ior disposal 
at the ports of call. Where untreated effluents are disposed into surrounding areas of land and sea, the 
result often is the pollution of scarce inland freshwater resources, the loss of valuable marine life, the 
destruction of coral reefs and the silting and erosion of coastal beaches. Pollution from ship-generated 
wastes is a major concern for small island developing States, where the dumping of oily waste, sewage, 
garbage and cargo residues by passing cruise and merchant ships can cause marine and bcacb pollution. 

SG. Fresh water remains a pressing concern, and tbc provision of fresh water to meet growing demand 
from agriculture, industry and households is becoming increasingly diflicult in more and more 
economies. Tbc tourism industry is an extremely intensive user of fresh water and, as the industry 
expands globally, the problem of freshwater supply is likely to worsen. Moreover, this situation is 
compounded in many areas where water pollution not only da,nia(jes tourism sites but also contaminates 
the freshwater supply. In addition, air pollution is likely to worsen at the local and global levels from 
increased carbon dioxide emissions related to energy use in tourism-related transportation and in air- 
conditioning and heating of tourism facilities. 

57. Ironically, damage to the environment threatens the very viability of tbc tourism industry because it 
depends heavily on the natural environment — its beaches and mountains, rivers, forests and 
biodiversity — as a basic resource. For example, island tourism is climate-sensitive and is vulnerable to 
a rise in the sea level that would cause the inundation of coastal and some inland areas, threatening 
sanitation systems and freshwater supplies. The attractiveness of certain locations as tourist destinations 
has also been affected by damage to the natural landscape and the loss of biodiversity linked to human 
activities. Local air and noise pollution linked to urban congestion can also serve to deter tourists from 
visiting some destinations, 

$8. However, tourism can also significantly contribute to environmental protection, the conservation of 
biodiversity and the sustainable use of natural resources. For example the tourism industry can protect 
and rehabilitate its natural assets, such as parks, protected areas and cultural and natural sites, by its 
financial contributions, provision of environmental inlrastructure and improved environmental] 
management. Tourism can also help to raise the awareness of the local population to tbc financial and 
intrinsic value of natural and cultural sites, motivating communities to reclaim their natural and cultural 
patrimony through environmental protection and conservation. 
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A. Enmmnmenlal polity zhalknees for ihe tourism industry 

59. The central challenge for the tourism industry is to transform itself, in all its forms, into a 
sustainable activity by reorienting corporate philosophy, practice and ethics to promote sustainable 
development through, inter alia, better environmental management and practices and close partnerships 
with Government and civil society. 

60. It is vital that the tourism industry involves all stakeholders — customers, staff, trading partners and 
the host community — in decision-making. To this end, it should develop partnerships with the host 
community, Governments and their agencies, other private sector companies and international 
organizations in order to enhance the prospects for bringing about the sustainable development of 
tourism. 

61. Tourism enterprises, both large and small, should integrate environmental management systems and 
procedures into all aspects of corporate activity in order to reorient their management at all levels 
towards sustainable development. This fundamental reorientation of management philosophy and 
practice will necessitate the implementation of, inter alia, environmental and social audits, life cycle 
assessments and training of staff in the principles and practices of sustainable tourism management. In 
terms of operational changes, tourism enterprises should take all appropriate measures to minimize all 
forms of waste, conserve energy and freshwater resources and control harmful emissions to the 
environment. Furthermore, tourism enterprises should plan and manage their operations to minimize 
the potential environmental impacts from tourism development, such as using local materials and 
technologies appropriate to local conditions. The tourism industry should promote wider 
implementation of environmental management, particularly in the many small and medium sized 
enterprises that form the backbone of the tourism industry. 

62. The tourism industry, by modifying the products it develops and offers the public, can directly 
influence the nature of tourism itself towards sustainable forms of tourism In this regard, marketing is an 
important tool in the tourism industry that should be used to enhance the industry's initiatives for 
promoting sustainable development by, intet alia, raising awareness among their clients of the potential] 
environmental and social impacts of their holidays and of responsible behaviour. The tourism industry is 
also increasingly interested in eco-labels as a means of promoting their facilities and destinations. But 
even within existing forms of tourism, businesses in the tourism industry can change their methods of 
production and delivery to achieve this end. In general, businesses in the tourism sector have a vested 
interest in maintaining the environmental and sociocultural resources of destination areas that represent 
their core business assets. Therefore, sustainability of tourism is a challenge to all tourism enterprises, 
regardless of their size or market orientation, and is not limited to certain niche markets such as 
ecotourism . 

6i. An important way in which tourism can achieve the target ol sustainability is through self- regulation 
and voluntary initiatives. In response to the call for action on environmental protection, the tourism 
industry his developed a number of environmental codes of conduct and voluntary initiatives. In this 
regard, the environmental guidelines developed by the World Travel and Tourism Council (WTTC) is 
especially relevant for the attainment of sustainability in the tourism industry. Furthermore, a number of 
innovative programmes and industry awards have been introduced with the aim of promoting and 
improving environmental management and practices in the tourism industry, 

64. WTTC, lor example, conducts an environmental management programme for travel and tourism 
companies and tourism destinations called Green Globe. Launched in 1994, this programme aspires to 
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raise the level of environmental awareness and to provide a low-cost practical means for companies 
within the industry to undertake improvements in environmental practice. Members of the programme 
are committed at the chief executive officer level to improving environmental practice in priority action 
areas through their adherence to Green Globe or equivalent industry guidelines. The programme also 
bestows annual achievement awards on member companies that demonstrate outstanding commitment 
to improving environmental practices. Green Globe members can also earn a certificate of performance 
based on independent verification o improvements in environmental practice through the Societe 
Gcncrale de Surveillance S.A, 

65. Another innovative programme is the International Hotel L-nvironmcnt Initiative (IHE1), established 
in 1992 by the Prince of Wales Business Leaders Forum to promote environmental management in the 
hotel industry. Led by council of 12 of the top hotel companies in the world, IKE promotes the business 
benefits of environmental management within the international hotel community develops hotel -specific 
environmental training materials publishes a quarterly magazine, Green Hotelier, dedicated to 
environmental issues and promotes greater awareness o~ IKEI "best practice" programmes. A local 
chapter, the Asia Pacific Hotels Environment Initiative, operates in the Asia. Pacific region. IHE[ is 
developing guidelines for the siting and design of hotels. 

66. The Blue Flag programme, which now extends to 18 countries in Europe, was first conceived in 
France in 1985 as an incentive to protect and improve the quality of beaches and coasts. Under this 
programme, environmental standards are assessed at individual beaches in Europe by measuring 
compliance with acceptable concentrations of range, of pollutants on beaches and in marinas to ensure 
clean bathing water. Beaches are also judged by their compliance with guidelines pertaining to litter 
management, toilet facilities, life saving and first-aid equipment, the separation of different recreational 
activities from each other and from sensitive natural areas, as well as environmental education and 
activities. Beaches that meet these stringent criteria receive Blue Flag awards that attest to the quality of 
their maintenance and environmental protection. The success of the programme has inspired the 
Foundation for Environmental Education in Europe, in collaboration with the United Nations 
Environment Programme (UNEP) and the World Tourism Organization, to extend the award to non- 
European countries as well. 

67. Despite the well-intentioned and noteworthy initiatives of the tourism industry to improve its 
standards of environmental management and protection, there is plenty of room for additional efforts. 
In particular, if the codes of conduct and voluntary initiatives are to achieve their full impact on 
environmental protection, the tourism industry must act to ensure that those instruments are adopted 
and implemented by all tourism enterprises. Furthermore, these industry initiatives need to be 
monitored, assessed and reported to reflect their progress in attaining the objectives of sustainable 
development in general and of environmental protection in particular. 



D. Environmental policy challenges for TWtional (roveninients 

68. Governments face the challenge of promoting tourism development in a manner that will maximize 
the positive influence oi tourism on economic and social development as well as environmental 
objectives, while minimizing its negative impact on the natural environment. An appropriate balance 
needs to be established between the goals of sustainable tourism development and environmental 
protection; in particular, the development of sustainable tourism should not impede or diminish 
sustainability in other sectors of the economy nor, by the same token, should unsustainable practices in 
related economic sectors (such as agriculture or mineral extraction) limit the potential for tourism to 
become more sustainable, In order to achieve this, high priority should be assigned to the integration of 
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policies for tourism development with environmental protection. Within this integrated policy 
framework, it will be necessary for regulatory policies and systems of economic incentives and 
disincentives to be reviewed to ensure those clear environmental goals and objectives are set for the 
tourism industry. Policy makers should also address the need for capacity- building as well as 
environmental monitoring and data collection to support the efforts of the tourism industry and civil 
society to improve environmental protection. 

69. The quest for sustainable tourism will require change on the part of all major groups involved in 
tourism. Therefore, the overarching objective for national Governments must be to develops policy 
frameworks that will enable and encourage those changes.. In this regard, an important area of action for 
Governments is to develop national strategies or master plans for tourism that will provide focus and 
direction to all stakeholders. These strategies and master plans need to be complemented and supported 
by appropriate regulatory mechanisms and tools to deal with environmental assessment, building 
regulations and environmental standards for tourism. Governments should ensure that all environmental 
regulations and environmental policy measures are applied to all businesses in the tourism sector, 
regardless of size or type of tourism activity. It is important that all Governments that have not already 
done so give due consideration to the ratification and implementation of international and regional 
environmental conventions, particularly those relating to tourism activities. 

70. Tourism, in particular mass tourism, should be regulated and, where necessary, prohibited in 
ecologically and culturally sensitive areas. Also, in protected areas and where nature is particularly 
diverse, vulnerable and attractive, tourism should be permitted only when it meets the requirements of 
nature protection and biological diversity conservation. In coastal areas where tourism can impose 
serious environmental damage, Governments should fully implement the principles of integrated coastal 
area management. Environmental impact studies are an important too! for sustainable development and 
should be undertaken in the preoperative stage. However, where tourism activities can contribute to 
environmental conservation, they should be encouraged and promoted. 

71. The continued strong growth in tourism is expected to increase the volume of travel related to 
tourism in all forms, A major environmental implication of this trend is that, if unchecked, it will lead lu 
increases in the level of emissions, waste and pollution resulting from tourism-related transportation. In 
particular, Governments should pay special attention to negative environmental impacts of road and air 
traffic and take steps to ensure that tourism development incorporates environmentally friendly modes 
of transport. In this regard, a mix of economic, technological and management approaches may be 
useful. For instance, consumption patterns can be influenced through appropriate marketing, pricing 
and consumer education, or new forms of tourism can be developed. 

72. The use ol economic instruments to promote sustainable tourism should be extended further. It is 
clear that environmental performance in the tourism industry can be. improved by a judicious mix of 
instruments, comprising both incentives and direct regulation that facilitate innovation and complement 
economic policies. In general, existing economic incentives that encourage environmentally unfriendly 
activities should be removed. The full costing and pricing o( energy and water, in particular, can 
promote eco- efficiency in the tourism industry as well as provide additional revenue that can be used to 
support improved management of those resources. In this regard, the user-pays principle is appropriate 
and should be more widely applied and supported. The role of the banking and insurance sectors in 
sustainable tourism should be developed and encouraged. In particular, banks and insurance companies 
can promote sustainable tourism by advocating policies that incorporate environmental and social 
criteria into assessment procedures for loans, investments- and insurance. They could help finance 
environmentally sound technologies and provide incentives for sustainable tourism. 
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73. The promotion of partnerships among all stakeholders is vital to the attainment of sustainable 
tourism, and Governments can play an important role by encouraging, supporting and facilitating the 
involvement and commitment of all stakeholders, especially indigenous and local communities, in the 
planning, development and management of tourism. The development of such participatory approaches 
can also encourage and promote responsible practices among businesses, host communities and tourists, 
for example, through the development of codes of conduct, guidelines and voluntary initiatives in 
support of sustainable development. 

74. It is important to raise public awareness about sustainable tourism and to encourage more 
responsible behaviour. Often, if tourists are given opportunities to learn about the culture and 
environment of the host community prior to their visit, they behave more responsibly. Local 
communities and businesses also benefit from awareness-raising activities that alert them lo the 
environmental impact of their activities and interactions with tourists. It is important, therefore, to 
ensure that sustainability issues are lully integrated into courses at all levels of education in order to 
develop environmental awareness and the skills required to promote sustainable tourism. In order to 
ensure that sustainable tourism becomes the concern of the whole industry, it is' necessary for 
Governments to work in partnership with the tourism industry lo develop training programmes and 
networks to exchange training materials dealing with environmental protection. In addition, non- 
governmental organizations have made important contributions to raising community awareness of 
environmental and sustainability issues, and such activities should be supported. 

75. In view of the fact thai many tourism activities and their impacts are highly localized, it is necessary 
lo promote capacity building among local government entities. Already, in many countries local 
governments have important responsibilities Tor tourism development and management, and capacity- 
building programmes will enable them to better understand these responsibilities with respect to 
sustainable tourism. 

76. There is a need to improve the monitoring and reporting of industry's progress towards the 
objective of sustainable tourism. The Government should encourage the tourism industry to use 
participatory approaches involving all stakeholders to develop .the monitoring and public reporting of its 
activities, particularly with regard to their compliance with unenforceable codes of conduct and 
voluntary initiatives. At the same lime, local and central governments should enhance their capacity to 
monitor the performance of the tourism industry and to develop suitable indicators that can be used in 
their decision -making. 

77. Governments should fully support and promote the voluntary initiatives of the tourism industry and 
encourage the dissemination of best practices within the business and local community, incentives, 
including the award of prizes, certificates and eco- labels lor sustainable tourism, should be used to 
encourage the private sector to meet its responsibilities for achieving sustainable tourism. The success ol 
the Blue Flag programme in Europe is a good example of the practical contribution of such an approach. 



C. Emnronmenkil policy challenges for the international community 

78. The major challenge facing the international community is to assist Governments, especially those of 
developing countries, to promote tourism development within the framework of sustainable 
development in order to maximize the potential economic and sodal benefits from tourism without 
damaging the environment or cultural assets. 
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79, The predicted growth in international tourism raises fresh concerns about the impact of tourism 
development on the environment. In the absence of adequate measures, it is likely that the projected 
increase in the volume of international tourism will generate outcomes, such as increases in air, sea and 
land transportation that can harm the environment. Thus, the major challenge facing the international 
community are to deal with the negative trans-boundary and global impacts of tourism on the 
environment and to support the efforts of countries, particularly developing countries, to improve the 
environmental sustainability of their tourism industries at the national level. Therefore, policy 
coordination and cooperation at the international level is needed lo address the global environmental 
impacts of tourism, as well as issues of biological diversity, coastal area management and ecotourism. 

80, The international community has already taken important steps through the development of 
international, regional and multilateral agreements and guidelines that address the issue of sustainable 
tourism. However, these now need to be effectively translated into practical programmes for 
implementation by the tourism industry, Governments and civil society. Of particular importance to the 
environmental sustainability of tourism ire the Convention on Biological Diversity, the Berlin 
Declaration on Biological Diversity and Sustainable Tourism, the Male Declaration on Sustainable 
Tourism Development, the Declaration of San Jose, the Charter for Sustainable Tourism, the World 
Heritage Convention and Agenda 21 Jot the Travel and Tourism industry* Furthermore, at the regional 
level, it is important to take account of the recommendations on the sustainable development of tourism 
in the eastern African States and the Council of Europe's recommendations on a general policy for 
sustainable and environmentally friendly tourism development. In addition, there is ongoing work to 
develop global guidelines on biological diversity and sustainable tourism in the Convention on Biological 
Diversity, and principles for the implementation of sustainable tourism in UNEP. In this regard, the 
international community has an important role to play in developing a set of internationally recognized 
reporting standards as well as external monitoring and accreditation systems for assessing the 
sustainability of tourism services. 

81. The international community also has an important role in assisting developing countries, in 
particular the least developed countries, economies in transition and small island developing States, 
through the provision of financial and technical assistance to governments at all levels, to develop a 
range of meaningful and effective planning guidelines, codes of good practice, regulatory frameworks 
and policy provisions aimed' at achieving sustainable tourism. Such assistance is crucial, inter aha, for the 
development of integrated national tourism policies and master plans, capacity building, development of 
tourism infrastructure and the promotion of sustainable planning and management of tourism. It should 
also be used to develop techniques and frameworks for assessing the environmental and social impacts of 
tourism a I the national, regional and local levels, and to promote the use of integrated environmental 
management and social responsibility programmes for sustainable tourism. At the same time, the 
international community should support the development of inventories of tourism activities and 
attractions that take into account the impact of tourism on ecosystems and biological diversity, In this 
regard, technical, and scientific cooperation should be established tlirough the clearing-house mechanism 
of the Convention on Biodiversity. 

82. A further challenge lor the international community is to help countries, especially developing 
countries, to progressively raise environmental standards and to adopt technologies that enhance 
environmental protection without unduly reducing the international competitive position of tourism 
enterprises. In this regard, tourism activities that employ environmentally sound technologies to save 
water and energy, prevent pollution, treat wastewater, minimize solid waste production and encourage 
recycling should be promoted to the fullest extent. Similarly, tourism activities that encourage the use of 
public and non-motorized transport should be supported. The international community wilt have to 
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strengthen development cooperation to make tourism development more environmentally sustainable, 
while emphasizing financial support and measures to accelerate the transfer of environmentally sound 
technology. Steps should be taken to facilitate the international exchange of information, experience and 
technical skills, especially between the developed and developing countries. 

S3. Regional cooperation is an important modality for promoting the development of sustainable 
tourism and should be supported because it opens up o ppor tun i ties for regional collaboration in such 
areas as tourism development planning, market development and promotion, strengthening and 
expansion of the roles of national and regional tourism institutions and organs and training and 
manpower development. In recent years, various efforts have been made to for^e common regional 
approaches to the promotion of sustainable tourism development. For example, the Economic and 
Social Commission for Asia and the Pacific has endorsed a plan of action for sustainable tourism 
development in the Asia and Pacific region. The Tourism Council of the South Pacific has been 
successful as a regional agency in the area of marketing and promotion of the South Pacific as a tourist 
destination, while for the Caribbean small island developing States, the formation of the Caribbean 
Coalition for Tourism has pooled resources for cooperative marketing. 

84. International organizations, in particular UNEP and the World Tourism Organization, have been 
important in promoting action to deal with the environmental impacts of tourism and to promote 
sustainable tourism. UNEP has developed fruitful partnerships with industry associations at the 
international level to provide information about and disseminate examples of good environmental 
practices, in particular on codes of conduct and environment management of hotels. In 1997, the World 
Trade Organization convened the Asia- Pacific Ministers' Conference on Tourism and Environment and 
the World Tourism Leaders' Meeting on the Social Impacts of Tourism. The international community 
should support the programmes and initiatives of such international organizations designed to promote 
sustainable tourism. 

85. Finally, with regard to the International Year of Ecotourism in 2002, the Commission on Sustainable 
Development has been requested to recommend to the General Assembly, through the Economic and 
Social Council, supportive measures and activities that will contribute to a successful year (Council 
resolution 1998/40, para, 3). In order to fulfil this request, il will be necessary for the Commission to 
initiate and facilitate consultations to discuss the measures and activities that may be undertaken in 2002 , 
The international community and all major groups should fully support and participate in this process to 
ensure that the event will achieve all its objectives. Furthermore, in view of the fact that the General 
Assembly, in its resolution 53/24 of 10 November 1998, has also proclaimed the year 2002 as the 
International Year of Mountains, the Commission for Sustainable Development may wish to consider 
possibilities for linking some of the activities of the two years. 
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An extract from 

Development of Approaches and Practices for 
the Sustainable Use of Biological Resources, 

including Tourism 

Note by the Executive Secretary, Subsidiary body on Scientific, Technical and 

Technological Advice, Convention on Bio-diversity 

June 1999 



II. THE ROLE OF TOURISM IN THE SUSTAINABLE USE OF 

BIOLOGICAL RESOURCES 



7. The sustainable use of the components of biological diversity is one of the three objectives of the 
Convention on Biological Diversity. For the purposes of the Convention, "sustainable use" means the use 
of components of biological diversity in a way and at a rate that does not lead lo the lonw term decline of 
biological diversity, thereby maintaining its potential to meet the needs and aspirations of present and 
future generations" (Article 2), This definition of sustainable use is consistent with the concept of 
sustainable development as elaborated in the Rio Principles and Agenda 21, whereby "sustainable 
development" meets the needs and aspirations of the current generations without compromising the 
ability to meet those of future venerations. Sustainable development cannot be achieved without the 
sustainable use of the world's biological resources. The concept of sustainable use is grounded in Article 
10 on sustainable use of components of biological diversity and Article 6 on central measures for 
conservation and sustainable use of the Convention on Biodivesity. 



A. Economic Importance OfTounsm 

8. Tourism is one of the world's fastest growing industries and the major source of foreign exchange 
earnings for many developing countries. The receipts from international tourism (jrew at an average 
annual rate of 9 per cent for the ten-year period from 1988 to 1997, reaching $443 billion in 1997. 
Tourist arrivals worldwide increased by 5 per cent per annum on average during the same period , 
According to WTO, tourism receipts accounted for a little over 8 per cent of total world exports of 
goods and almost 35 per cent of the total world exports of services in 1997, The breakdown of the 
travel account balance shows that the industrialized countries as a whole are the net importers of such 
services, while the developing; countries as a whole have been increasing their surplus. The surplus for 
the latter group of countries widened steadily from $+.6 billion in 1980 to $65.9 billion in 1996, 
offsetting more dian two-thirds of their current account deficit in 1996. The travel surplus has widened 
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steadily in all developing regions in the past decade. Liconumies in transition recorded a deficit of $3.5 
billion in 1995, which swunii back to a .surplus of $1.5 billion in 1996. 

9. From the production point of view, tourism contributes around 1.5 per cent of world gross national 
product (GNP) . Tourism is also a major source of employment, the hotel accommodation sector alone 
employing around 11.3 million people worldwide . Furthermore, tourism based on the natural 
environment is a vital and growing segment of the tourism industry, accounting for $260 billion in 
1995 . In a number of developing countries, tourism has already overtaken cash crop agriculture or 
mineral extraction as their major source of national income . 



B. To\ msm And Environment 

10. The global social, economic and environmental impacts of tourism are immense and highly complex. 
Given that a high percentage of tourism involves visits to naturally and culturally distinguished si Us, 
generating large amounts of revenue, there are clearly major opportunities for investing in the 
maintenance and sustainable use of biological resources. At the same time, effnrts must be made to 
minimize the adverse impacts of the tourism industry on biological diversity. 

11. Historical observation indicates that self-regulation of the tourism industry for sustainable use of 
biological resources has only rarely been successful. This is due to a number of factors. Firstly, as there 
are many individual operators, local environmental conditions may be viewed as a type of common 
property resource. It will not be in the interests of any individual operator to invest more than his or her 
competitors in maintaining the general environmental standards in the resort. Similarly, operators are 
very likely to "export" their adverse environmental impacts, such as refuse, wastewater and sewage, to 
parts of the surrounding area unlikely to be visited by tourists. This reaches its most extreme form in so- 
called "enclave" tourism, where tourists may remain for their entire stay in an artificially maintained 
environment isolated from its surroundings. 

1 2. Secondly, international tourism operates in an increasingly global market in which investors and 
tourists have an ever- widening choice of destinations. Indeed the search for n^w and novel areas and 
experiences is one of the major engines driving the tourism life cycle. Moreover, much of the tourism 
industry is controlled by financial interests located away from tourist destinations. When environmental 
conditions begin to deteriorate in a given location, operators arc likely to shift to alternative locations 
rather than to invest in improving those conditions. 

13. Finally, the international tourism market is fiercely competitive, much of operating on low prolit 
margins. Operators are therefore often extremely reluctant to absorb any additional costs associated 
with improving environmental conditions, and instead will often find it economically expedient to shift 
their area of operation rather than face such costs. 

III. POTENTIAL IMPACTS ON BIOLOGICAL DIVERSITY OF TOURISM 



14. in considering the role ol tourism in the sustainable use of biological resources and their diversity, it 
is important that the potential adverse impacts at tourism arc fully considered. These arc roughly 
divided into environmental impacts and socio-economic impacts, the latter generally being those 
imposed on local and indigenous communities. Although such impacts on biological resources may be 
less easy to quantify and analyze, systematically, they may be at least as important as, if not more 
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important than, environmental impacts in the long term. Section A addresses the potential adverse 
impacts on environment, while section B contains the potential socio-economic impacts. 

15. Despite the potential negative impacts, and given the fact that tourism generates a ' ar ge 
proportion of income and that a growing percentage of tourism is nature-based, tourism does present a 
significant potential for realizing benefits in terms of the conservation of biological diversity and the 
sustainable use of its components. Section C addresses the potential benefits of tourism, both tangible 
and intangible. Among the tangible benefits arc direct revenues generated by fees and taxes incurred for 
the use of biological resources. These revenues can be used for the maintenance of natural areas and the 
contribution of tourism to economic development, including linkage effects to other related sectors and 
job creation. Intangible benefits include the education of local communities as well as tourists and 
potential political leverage. 

A. Environmental impacts 

16. Use of land and resources: Direct use of natural resources, both renewable and non-renewable, in 
die provision of tourist facilities is one of the most significant direct impacts of tourism in a given area. 
Such use may be one-off or may be recurring. The most important are: (i) the use of land for 
accommodation and other infra structure provision, including road networks; and (ii) the use of building 
materials. Strong competition for the use of land between tourism and other sectors results in rising 
prices, which increase the pressures on, for example, agricultural land. The choice of site is also at 
important factor. Generally preferred "attractive landscape sites", such as, sandy beaches, lakes and 
riversides, and mountain tops and slopes, are often transitional zones, normally characterized by species- 
rich ecosystems. As a result of the construction of buildings in these areas, they arc often either 
destroyed or severely impaired'. Deforestation and intensified or unsustainable use of land also cause 
erosion and loss ol biological diversity. Due to lack of more suitable sites for construction of buildings 
and other infrastructure, coastal wetlands arc oitcn drained and filled. Construction ot marinas in 
certain sites can also impact on ecosystems and even coastal coral reefs. In addition, building materials 
arc often extracted in an unsustainable manner from ecosystems. Excessive use of fine sand of beaches; 
reel limestone and wood can cause severe erosion . Furthermore, creation of congenial conditions for 
tourists may often entail various forms of environmental manipulation that may have deleterious 
consequences for biological resources. 

17. Impacts on vegetation: Direct impact on the species composition of vegetation on the ground 
layer can be caused by trampling and off-road driving. Plant picking and uprooting by plant collectors 
and casual flower- pickers can also lead to loss of individual species. Passage of tourism vehicles, 
particularly in high volumes alon^ popular routes, also has adverse effects on vegetation, resulting in a 
loss of vegetation cover. Furthermore, forest fires may be caused by the careless use of campfires. The 
choice of sites for construction facilities can also affect vegetation patterns and species diversity . 

IS. Impacts on wildlife: Wildlife and other types of nature -oriented tourism may have a number of 

direct impacts on natural resources. The severity of these impacts is variable and has rarely been 
quantified for any specific cases. Actual or potential impacts include: (i) damage caused by tourism 
activities and equipment; (ii) increased risk of the spread of pathogens from humans or companion 
animals to wild species; (iii) increased risk of introduction of alien species; (iv) disturbance of wild 
species, thereby disrupting normal behaviour and- conceivably affecting mortality and reproductive 
success; (v) alterations in habitats; and (vi) consumption of wildlife by tourists. 

19. One of the direct effects on wildlife of specialist tourism is the depletion of local populations of 

certain species caused by hunting, shooting and fishing. Uneducated divers and tour operators can cause 
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extensive damage to coral reefs through trampling and anchoring. Tourists and tourist transportation 
means can increase the risk of introducing alien species. In addition, the manner and frequency of human 
presence can cause disturbance to the behavior of animals, in particular, noise caused by radios, 
motorboat engines and motor vehicles. Even without much noise, some waterfowl can be agitated by 
canoes and rowing boats. Construction activities related to tourism can cause enormous alteration to 
wildlife habitats and ecosystems. Furthermore, increased consumption of wildlife by tourists can affect 
local wildljle populations and local fisheries as well as the amount available for consumption by local- 
people. Souvenir manufacturing using wildlife, in particular such endangered species as corals and turtle 
shells, can also seriously affect those populations. 

20. Impacts oj mountain environments: Tourism has been for many years focused on mountain areas, which 
provide opportunities for hiking, white-water rafting, lly fishing, para-gliding, and winter sports, 
especially skiing and related activities. Pressures from these activities on biological resources and their 
diversity are enormous and include: construction of hiking trails, bridges in high mountains, camp sites, 
chalets and hotels as well as resulting erosion and pollution. There has been increasing awareness of and 
publicity on the negative eltects oi tourism on mountains. The Kathmandu Declaration on Mountain 
Activities was adopted as long ago as 1982 by the international Union of Alpine Associations in order to 
address these pressures on the fragile mountain ecosystems and to call for improved practices (see 
section IV. B,). The case study on the Annapurna Conservation Area project also points out the 
difficulty in managing increased tourism activities in the fragile mountain ecosystems. 

21 .Impacts on the marine and coastal environment: Tourism activities may have major impacts on the marine 
and coastal environment, the resources they host and the diversity of those resources. Most often, those 
impacts are due to inaccurate planning and/or lack of education and awareness of the impacts by, for 
example, tourist resorts along the coastal zones. But sometimes decisions for tourism development are 
based only on the potential economic benefit, in spite of the known potential damage to the 
environment, as in the case ol various coral reel resorts. Coastal erosion often affects many coastal 
infrastructures that have been built for tourism purposes. However, it is often those very infrastructures 
that have altered dune replenishment processes (causing beach erosion), modified local currents by 
building harbor-like structures (causing, for example, the smothering of superficial corals), and led to 
eutrophication through inappropriate positioning ol the resort sewage systems and the olten absent 
treatment of the water discharged. In open waters, shipping for tourism purposes has sometimes been 
found to cause pollution due to limited intentional spills, and to carry species into new environments. 

22. While the impact of tourism on coastal resources may already be a serious issue, the degradation of 
these resources may cause the impoverishment of their diversity, as in the case for mangrove ecosystems 
adjacent to tourist resorts. This may have significant ecological and economic implications for local 
populations. 

23. Impacts on water resources: Fresh water, in general, is already facing growing demand from agriculture, 
industry and households in many parts of the world. In some locations, such as in many small island 
developing states, additional demand Irom tourism, which is extremely water-intensive, is an acute 
problem . The abstraction of groundwater can cause desiccation, resulting in loss of biological diversity. 
For the quality of water, some activities are potentially more damaging than others. For example, use of 
motorboats can lead to beach and shoreline erosion, dissemination of aquatic weed nuisances, chemical 
contamination and turbulence and turbidity in shallow waters . The disposal of untreated effluents into 
surrounding rivers and seas can cause eutrophication. It can also introduce a large amount of pathogens 
into the water body, making it dangerous for swimming. Naturally nutrient-rich ecosystems, such as 
mangroves, can perform buffer and filtering functions to a certain extent . 
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24, Want management; Disposal of waste produced by the tourism industry may cause major 
environmental problems. Such waste can generally be divided into sewage and wastewater; chemical 
■wastes arid pollutants; and solid waste (garbage or rubbish). The effect of direct discharge of untreated 
sewage leading to euti-ophination, oxygen deficit and algal blooms has already been pointed out. 

25. Environmental impact of travel: Travel to and from international tourist destinations causes significant 
environmental impacts through pollution and production of "greenhouse" gases. A high proportion of 
international tourist travels by air. Such travel is believed to be the most environmentally costly per 
passenger -kilo meter, although the true costs are difficult to assess accurately, as are the impacts on 
biological resources and their diversity. 

B, Socio-economic impacts oj tourism 

26. Influx of people and related social degradation: Increased tourism activities can cause an influx of people 
seeking employment or entrepreneurial opportunities, but who may not be able to find suitable 
employment. This may cause social degradation, such as local prostitution, drugs and so forth) ". in 
addition, due to the unstable nature of international tourism, communities tint come to rely heavily on 
tourism in economic terms are vulnerable to the changes in. the How of tourist arrivals and may face 
sudden loss of income and job in time of downturn. 

27. Impacts on local communities: When tourism development occurs, economic benefits are usually 
unequally distributed amongst members of local communities. There is evidence suggesting that those 
who benefit are often limited in number and thai those who benefit most are often those who were at an 
economic advantage to begin with, particularly land-owners who can afford the investment, [n the case 
of foreign direct investment, much of the profit may be transferred back to the home country. 
Therefore, tourism can actually increase inequalities in communities, and thus relative poverty. Th 
addition, tourism increases local demand for goods and services, including food, resulting in higher 
prices and potentially decreased availability for local people. 

28. A more direct example of where tourism may conflict directly with the needs and aspirations 
of local peoples is where the latter arc excluded from particular areas given over to tourism, or at least 
have their rights of access severely curtailed. This is most likely to occur in protected areas created to 
conserve wildlife. In most cases, however, the designation of such areas as protected, and the exclusion 
of local people from them, have preceded the development of tourism in such areas, rather than having 
been a product of it. On the other hand, as in the case of the Maldives, direct conflict can be avoided by 
isolating the tourism industry from the bulk of the indigenous population. This isolation has been 
possible in the Maldives because of the availability of a large number of uninhabited islands that can be 
developed into tourist resort islands". 

29. Impaat on cultural valuer. Tourism has a highly complex impact on cultural values. Tourism 
activities may lead to intergeneralional conflicts through changing aspirations of younger members of 
communities who may have more contact with, and are more likely to be affected by, the behaviour of 
tourists. Traditional practices and events may also be influenced by the tourist preferences. This may 
lead to erosion of traditional practices, including cultural erosion and disruption of traditional lifestyles. 
Furthermore, they may affect gender relationships through, for example, offering different employment 
opportunities to men and women. 
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C. Potential Benefits Of Tourism For The Conservation OfBiohmal Diversity And The Sustainable 

Use Of Its Components 

A) TANGIBLE BENEFITS 

30. Revenue creation for Maintenance of natural areas: The most direct means of exploiting tourism for the 
sustainable use of biological resources is through the harnessing of some proportion of tourism revenues 
for that end. This may be achieved either through a generalized environmental tax on tourists or 
particular tourism activities or by charging fees for access to biological resources, the revenue from 
which can then be used for their maintenance. The latter procedure generally means charging entrance 
fees to national parks and other protected areas, hut also includes fees for activities, such as fishing, 
hunting and diving. 

32. There are several notable, and evidently expanding, specialist tourism sectors, where participants 
may be willing to pay such fees. The largest single specialist sector at present is probably bird- watching, 
although it is not clear whether bird-watchers as a group are in fact any more willing to pay than less 
specialized tourists. In marine-based wildlife tourism, scuba diving represents important specialist 
sector. The specialist sector, which appears to show the highest willingness to pay is sport hunting, 
where very large license fees can be charged under some circumstances. It must also be recognized that 
these fees and taxes can also be used as measures to regulate the level of access to concerned sites and 
biological resources. In addition, the prospect of their continued revenue generation provides a direct 
incentive for the maintenance of the populations or ecosystems. 

32. Tourism contribution to economic development: Whether tourists are paying access fees or not, they have 
a major economic impact on the areas that they visit. Tourist expenditures, in net terms, generate 
income to the host communities. Tourism also stimulates infrastructure investment, such as 
construction of buildings, roads, railroads, airports, sewage systems, water treatment facilities and other 
tourism-related facilities. Tourism generates job opportunities in the sector and oilers various related 
business opportunities derived from tourism. Increasing revenue flows in a region may also allow 
development of more sustainable land-use practices, by allowing, for example,: farmers to use improved 
rotations and some level of fertilizer input rather than relying on slash-and-burn cultivation to restore 
soil fertility through faJlow periods. Tourism can also provide a viahle economic alternative to 
unsustainable production or harvesting practices, 

33. In some areas, low-input and small-scale agricultural activities. that result in both an attractive 
environment and the maintenance of high levels of biological diversity can also offer an opportunity for 
tourism. Sale of products (curios and souvenirs) derived from suslainably harvested natural resources 
may also provide signiiicant opportunities for income generation and employment, 

(Is) INTANGIBLE BENEFITS 

34. Public education and awarenea: Tourism can serve as a major educational opportunity, 
increasing knowledge of natural ecosystems and local communities amongst a broad range of people. 
Such education may be reciprocal. In some parts of the world, local people have become more aware of 
the uniqueness of their local biological resources, for example the presence of endemic species, through 
the advent of tourism. Tourism can also provide incentives to maintain traditional arts and crafts and 
opportunities to learn about different cultures. Furthermore, tourism may under some circumstances 
encourage the maintenance or re vita I hat ion of traditional practices that are favourable to the sustainable 
use of biological resources and that would otherwise be in danger of being lost. 
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-35. Political leverage: Where a country has conic to depend heavily on international tourism, thi; 

may serve as an encouragement to good governance. As international tourists become increasingly well 
informed and capable of exercising choice in their destinations, perceived deterioration in governance ij 
very likely to deter a significant proportion of tourists from choosing a given country as a destination, 
because of a mixture of altruistic or moral concern and self-interest. The link between good governance 
and maintenance of biological resources is neither direct nor explicit, but is undoubtedly of fundamental 
underlying importance. 



IV. MANAGEMENT OPTIONS AND INTERNATIONAL/REGIONAL STRATEGIES 
FOR SUSTAINABLE TOURISM THAT ADDRESS BIOLOGICAL DIVERSITY 

A. Options for pood practices 

36. Assessment and monitoring: It is fundamental that a thorough impact assessment be done before anv 
tourism-related project is started. In assessing the impact of tourism on the sustainable use of biological 
resources and their diversity, and in attempting to harness the potential benefits of tourism to this end, 
all the above factors should ideally be taken into consideration. In most circumstances, a comprehensive 
assessment will not be feasible. Thus decisions will have to be made based on best available information 
and with a considerable element of judgment. In assessing the impact, tourism carrying capacity for a 
specific site should also be defined in order to obtain an indication of the limits and limitations ol 
tourism development. .It can also assist in planning the types and modes of tourism activities to be 
developed. The principle of adaptive management is" likely tq prove useful, where decisions are made en 
the basis of best available information and then modified in light of the outcomes resulting from those 
decisions. In order to effectively adjust the activities, a suitable monitoring mechanism should also be 
installed, 

37. Hiqk-vaiue, hur-rolumc tourism: High-value, low-volume tourism is widely advocated as the best 
method of maximizing benefits from tourism with less negative impacts on the natural environment. 
From the experience of protected area management, it is generally accepted that the management costs 
associated with protected areas, and the pressures on resources, increase in proportion to the number ol 
visitors to a given area. In very unique sites, such as in the Galapagos National Park of Ecuador and in 
the Pare National des Volcans of Rwanda, this management option can be easily adopted. For example, 
by the late 1980s, the Pare National des Volcans was charging $ 170 per visit for gorilla viewing, with the 
maximum number of visitors per year set at 6.000 . Similar high entrance fees are charged at 
Kilimanjaro and Mount Kenya National Parks and Mount Everest. This may, however, result in the 
exclusion of local people from accessing these areas, 

38. Optimizing uie of tourism revenues.' The problem of making the best use of tourism revenues obtained 
through protected area entrance lees or other levies is a general one. In government-run protected 
areas, revenues often accrue to general treasury funds, so that there is no relationship between the 
income generated from a protected area and the budget available for its management. Where income 
can be earmarked directly to maintaining that area, there is often. a fear that the government funds will 
be reduced accordingly, so that no additional resources lor management will be made available. The 
problem is further exacerbated by the fact that tourists' willingness to pay may often be dependent upon 
their understanding of how and where their fees wiU be used. If there is no clear connection between the 
fee and the maintenance of the resources that they bave come to enjoy, willingness to pay is very likely 
to be lower than where there is a clear link. 
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39. Furthermore, in many countries, visitation rates to d liferent protected areas are very unequal, so 
that some protected areas may receive more entrance fees than are needed to manage them effectively 
while others do not receive enough. Where protected-area ivitems can be managed as a whole, and are 
allowed to make direct use of the income they generate, these problems can be mitigated. This is 
particularly necessary where these less-visited areas are actually more important for the maintenance ot 
biological diversity. 

4-0. Channeling the benefit to local people: An equally complex and important lon(>-term consideration is the 
establishment of mechanisms that allow local people to benefit from income generated by park lees. 
Allowing local people to benefit in this way from protected areas is an important step in ensuring the 
long-term viability of such areas. In regions where local people have been displaced from such area? or 
have had their usage rights curtailed, such benefits can serve as compensation and reduce hostility to the 
protected area. Where benefits are tied to responsibilities, this may help to reduce controlled or 
forbidden activities within the area, such as timber-cutting, cattle grazing, burning and hunting. 

4-1. In many cases, however, there is a high leakage of tourist revenues away from the local area, and 
often out of the country entirely: Mechanisms to mitigate this may include preferential allocation ol 
franchises to local people, for example, for accommodation, guides and catering. Such systems require 
careful, transparent management and an enforceable regulatory regime in cases of abuse. A more radical 
approach, often appropriate outside the formal protected area system, is the empowerment of local 
communities to develop and manage their own resources, using controlled tourism as a form of income 
generation, as in the case of CAMPFIRE (Communal Areas Management Programme for Indigenous 
Resources) in Zimbabwe. 

42. Maximizing revenues: Some also suggest that, based on studies on willingness-to-pay, user fees for 
entry to protected areas can be greatly increased. For example, in the case of Pare National des Volcans 
in Rwanda cited above, it has hecn suggested that the fee of S170 per visit lor Gorilla viewing could be 
increased, substantially without discouraging visitors owing to the uniqueness of the site. In order to 
avoid conflict* with local people and to optimize the benefits, differentiated fees can be charged to 
foreign visitors and to local visitors. One such example is- the Monteverde Cloud Forest Biological 
Reserve in Costa Rica. 

43. Private management of Reserves: Privately-owned protected areas may avoid many of the constraints 
and difficulties of government-run areas or those on communal lands. In some countries, such areas 
make a significant and self- financing contribution to the maintenance of some biological resources and 
their diversity, According to a survey conducted in 1993 among 97 privately -owned Reserves in Latin 
America and sub-Saharan Africa, of the 32 respondents, more than half reported making a profit. 
Tourism provided 67 ])cr cent of operation income and private grants accounted for another 19 

percent . In the case of the Monteverde Cloud Forest Reserve, a surplus has been reported every year 
since 1988, However, their long-term viability often depends on economic conditions beyond the 
control of the land-owner and/or their intention and acumen, so that the long-term maintenance of 
these resources is by no means guaranteed. 

44. lourism in a wider land-use context: From the foregoing discussion, it becomes evident that while 
tourism does present many opportunities for the sustainable use of biological resources and their 
diversity, it also poses many threats to such use. Its potential role is probably hest viewed from the 
perspective of integrated natural resources and land- use management in its wide sense, including 
integrated coastal zone management. That is, for any given area, an ecosystem approach should be 
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applied in the planning tor tourism development and the tests and benefits ol its development should be 
weighed against other options. 

t 
42. Regulatory regimes: It i; extremely likely that, in cases where tourism in some form, is considered a 

viable activity, a regulatory regime will be necessary to minimize adverse environmental and social 

impacts, for example in the form of zoning, minimum environmental standards or limitation on bed 

numbers. At a minimum, an environmental impact assessment, including full appraisal of impact on 

biological diversity, should be undertaken for every major development. Even then, there will not 

necessarily be any guarantee that biological diversity will benefit from tourism. Various incentive 

measures can be formulated to induce activities to become more supportive of conservation and 

sustainable use ol biological diversity. An Australian case study describes some options for the 

promotion of nature-hased tourism. The recent report by UNEP on "Ecolabels in the tourism industry" 

(UNEP IE, 1998) also offers some examples. The development of voluntary environmental codes and 

standards within die industry, a number of which already exist, should be actively encouraged, as should 

the education of tourists on the potential environmental impacts of their activities. 

B. International and regional strategies and instruments 

46. As mentioned above, there have been a number of international and regional agreements and 
initiatives on sustainable tourism. The document "Biological Diversity and Sustainable Tourism - 
Preparation of Global Guidelines", submitted for information by Germany to die fourth meeting of the 
Conference of the Parties as an information document (UNEP/CBD/COP/4/lnf.21), describes a 
recent development of international initiatives concerning sustainable tourism. Some notable examples 
are examined here. 

47, The "Tourism Bill of Rights and Tourist Codes", adopted at the sixth session of the General 
Assembly of the World Tourism Organization, in Sofia, Bulgaria, in 1985, offers a general framework 
regarding tourism and tourist conduct. The Tourism Bill of Rights established the right of everyone to 
rest and leisure, the role of States to promote harmonious development of domestic and international 
tourism, and the role of tourism professionals in contributing positively to the development of tourism 
as well as the implementation of the Bill. The Tourist Code, for its part, spelled out the code of conduct 
for tourists. 

48. Prior to this Bill, responding to the increasing threats . to their fragile ecosystems and the 
environment, the International Union of Alpine Associations (1UAA) adopted the Kathmandu 
Declaration on Mountain Activities at its forty-fourth General Assembly in 1982, Identifying the urgent 
need for effective protection of the mountain environment and landscape, the Declaration called for 
actions to reduce the negative impact of human activities on mountains and immediate attention for the 
flora, fauna and natural resources. In addition, it established the cultural heritage and the dignity of the 
local population as inviolable. It further called for better education and awareness regarding 
environment and identified the use of appropriate technology for energy needs a the proper disposal of 
waste as matters of immediate concern . 

49, In 1992, guidelines on the development of national parks and protected areas for tourism were 
jointly published by WTO, UNEP and IUCN !fl , in order to encourage more appropriate tourism 
development in national parks and protected areas. The guideline addresses: 1) ways and means of 
involving local people living in and aroutjd projected areas; 2) determining the appropriate level of 
tourism in national parks; 3) improving the management of the natural values of the area; 4) designing 
appropriate tourism infrastructure in national parks; 5) promoting greater appreciation by visitors of the 
values of national parks; and 6) determining how tourism activity in national parks can serve as a self- 
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financing mechanism lor ihe park and .is a tool tor conservation. In the same year, UNEP, with ::ie 
UNESCO World Heritage Center, organized an International Workshop on the management of tourism 
in natural world heritage sites. The Workshop's recommendations have been widely circulated and now 
ihc two organizations are jointly working on a manual for managers ot natural world heritage sites. 

50. In 1994, the Council of Europe adopted recommendations lor sustainable tourism that cont.iin 
measures at the national, international, local and regional levels. 

51. The World Conference on Sustainable Tourism, which took place in Lamarote in April 1995, 
adopted the Charter for Sustainable Tourism, listing 18 points that arc essential for sustainable tourism. 
It established that tourism development would need to be conducted in the framework ul' sustainable 
development, addressing the natural, cultural and human environments. It called for special priori tv in 
the matter of technical cooperation and financial aid to be given to environmentally and ctilturallv 
vulnerable spaces. 

52. More recently, in 1997, the International Conference of Environment Ministers on Biodiversity and 
Tourism, held in Berlin, Germany, attended by \9 countries and six organizations, adopted the Berlin 
Declaration on Biological Diversity and Sustainable Tourism. The Declaration largely concentrates on 
live areas: 

• Sustainable tourism is a sensible use of biological diversity. In order for sustainable tourism to 
contribute to the conservation and sustainable use ol biological diversity, environmentally sound 
forms of tourism arc to be promoted-, 

The development of tourism needs to be controlled in order to ensure sustainability; 

• Particular attention needs to be paid to tourism in vulnerable areas, including protected area;, 
coastal and mountain areas, and regions in which nature is particularly diverse; 

• Not only countries, but all stakeholders arc responsible for sustainable development, 
particularly the private sector, whose voluntary initiatives are encouraged; and 

Local communities are not only responsible lor the sustainable development of tourism, but 
they can also gain particular benefits from tourism. 

53. At the occasion of die Ministerial Roundtable on Biological Diversity held during the fourth meeting 
of the Conference of the Parties to the Convention (Bratislava, Slovakia, May 1998), the Ministers 
discussed the issue ol tourism. It was acknowledged that a substantial shafe of tourism strongly depends 
upon and affects biological diversity, while on the other hand it was also recognized lhat sustainable 
tourism could play a role in poverty alleviation and conservation of biological diversity. 

54. A recent Workshop on Marine Biodiversity in the Caribbean, held in Jamaica in October 1998, 
explored the relationship between tourism and marine biodiversity. A working group devoted to thjs 
issue concluded that the pressures on marine biological diversity from tourism require a series ol 
measures, depending on the issue in question: 

■ From a science, technology and research viewpoint, there is a need to improve the scientific 

baseline information on which to base policv decisions, and communication should be improved and 
maintained between researchers and resource users, including tourism; 

* There is a need for indicators able to assess the carrying capacity of the system; 

• Tourism is not integrated enough in national planning, and stakeholder participation is limited. 
The opposite situation would encourage integration of conservation of marine biological diversity into 
the tourism industry's long-term planning; 
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* Education and public awareness is a major issue, aloni> wilh the need lor appropriate legislative 
measures; and 

• An important aspect is the use of market forces and economic instruments to stimulate 
environmentally responsible behaviour. 

55. Also in October 1998, the International Conference on "Sustainable Tourism in Small Island 
Developing States and Other Islands" was held in Laiizarote, Canary Islands, Spain, jointly organized by 
1JNEP and WTO. The Conference addressed the challenges of sustainable tourism in small islands and 
proposed recommendations include; (a) integration of tourism in the overall plan for sustainable 
development; (b) stakeholder involvement; (c) involvement of local communities; (d) adoption of 
alternative technologies; (e) promotion of codes of conduct and ecolabels tailor-made for small islands; 
and (f) establishment of environmental standards and regulations. 

56. Furthermore, UNEP has drafted a set of ^uidin^ draft principles on sustainable tourism. Following 
the mandate (liven by the Governing Council in February 1999, UNEP will start a multi-stakeholder 
consultation process on these principles. 

57. In addition, an initiative has been started in the Netherlands to develop an integrative approach for 
biodiversity-friendly tourism, focusing on tourists Irom the Netherlands with a destination abroad. It 
will take into account the whole chain of activities, such as information from travel agencies, decisions 
by public to boot trips, effects of travelling, possible reductions of negative impacts of accommodation 
at the destination, and activities undertaken by tourists abroad. The initiative involves all relevant 
stakeholders from the public and private sectors, following an interactive approach. 
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Sustainable Tourism: A Non- Governmental 

Organisation Perspective 

Background paper #4, UNCSD NOO Steering Committee' 
B. INDUSTRY INITIATIVES FOR SUSTAINABLE TOURISM 

P rob Sews 

DECREASED ACCESS TO NATURAL RESOURCES FOR THE LOCAL COMMUNITIES AND ENVIRONMENTAL 

DEGRADATION 

+, Tourism is not, as many people assert, a clean and non-polluting industry. A major problem is the 
lack of a common understanding of what sustainable tourism or "ecotourism" means. This ambiguity 
leads to violations of environmental regulations and standards. Hence, the environmental problems 
evolving- from tourism are manifold. First of all, the tourism .industry is very resource and land 
intensive. Consequently, the interest of the tourism sector will often be in conflict with local resource 
and land use practices. The introduction of tourism will imply an increased stress on resources available. 
An influx of tourists into the area will lead to a competition for resources. Employees working at the 
tourist sites compound this competition. Almost as a rule, tourists, are supplied ai the expense of the 
local population. 

5. Tourist activities imply an intensified utilisation of vulnerable habitats, investors and tourists do not 
necessarily possess awareness on how to use natural resources sustainably, and subsequently this 
utilisation often leads to a degradation of resources. Tourism is also a major generator of wastes. In most 
tourist regions of developing countries, sewage, wastewater and solid waste disposal are not properly 
managed or planned. Lastly, tourism is also responsible for a considerable proportion of increased 
volumes and mileage in global transport and hence the associated environmentally damaging pollutant 
emissions. The tourism industry has not shown sufficient willingness to (internalise or) compensate the 
cost of conservation of bio-diversity in, for instance, protected areas, even though they can profit from 
it. 

INCREASING CULTURAL EROSION AND DISRESPECT FOR HUMAN RIGHTS 

6. Tourism is a powerful agent of change. International tourism acts as a catalyst for the transition 
from traditional ways of life to so-called modern. Western forms of society. Accordingly, tourism otten 
brings with it the introduction of new behaviour trends arid norms. Very often, these are contrary to 
traditional norms existing in the host community, and can come into conflict with its cultural identity 
and threaten the traditional value systems there. The problem is that the investors seem to have a lack of 
cultural understanding of the invested society. There is a need for an increased awareness that 
establishment of new hotels etc. will have Us consequences on the society and the people who live in it. 

7. Tourism has become associated with violation of human rights. Many destination countries have 
experienced an increase in criminality, prostitution, alcohol and drug abuse as a consequence of tourism. 
Furthermore, child labour is commonplace in the tourism industry (particularly in the informal sector). 
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According to estimates nude bv 1LO (International Labour Organisation), between 3 and 19 nullion 
children and teenagers work in the tourism sector, A particularly abominable form of violation of human 
rights ia child slavery and despicable abuse of children taking place in the booming sex industry \ii many 
countries. In these countries, tourism has led to an incredible increase in prostitution and alio in (he 
exploitation of children. The tourism industry has not yet come up with a general condemnation of 
these violations ol human rights. 

UNQUALIFIED JOBS AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE LEAK.1GE 

8. The tourism industry is characterised by a high degree of monopoly, which implies a concentration 
of services and profits into very few big transnational corporations. .In many countries, tourism facilities 
mostly belong to foreigners. Furthermore, in local host communities in many countries a relatively 
small number of people are involved in the tourism industry in host communities in many developing 
countries. Very often, there is a lack of qualified manpower in the locality. Hence, most employees .ire 
recruited form the big cities, neighbouring countries or even from the country of origin of the investors. 

9. Multiplier effects from tourism are less significant than is often assumed. One reason is that tourism 
industries purchase most of their inputs (materials, products or services) in their country of origin. Asa 
result, a considerable amount of foreign exchange revenues leaks from the destination countries The 
more goods, services, physical capital and human capital a country must import for its tourism scrii.es, 
the higher the leakage. Very often the investors are not approaching the local community it aciuall can 
provide. In addition to this, the General Agreement on Trade in Services (GATS), with its liberals, tion 
of global trade and services, is increasingly undermining the possibilities of individual countries ind 
regions to control their tourism industries and the possible economic gains from tourism. 

Sola m 

DECREASED ACCESS TO NATUIUL RESOURCES TOR THE LOCAL COMMUNITIES AND ENVIRONME> AL 

DEGMDAI )N 

10. In general, the tourism industry should engage in promoting sustain ability as a hallmark, ir 
investors. More specifically, investors in tourism should strive to adopt environmentally so ;d 
technologies or other measures to minimise the consumption of local ground water. In the case of w, r 
utilisation, such measures might be water saving equipment, desalination systems and collecting , d 
utilising rainwater. Using other types of resources in a sustainable manner is, of course, also cruc 
There is a need to use ecological materials and installation of renewable sources of energy systems (st r 
energy) in all new buildings and new construction. Furthermore there should be an acceleration >l 
installation or solar/wind power in all public work projects of communities where tourism will 
introduced. To prevent or minimise the impact of chemical inputs in soil, water and health, one shot; i 
start utilising sound ecological methods, including IPM {Integrated Pest Management). Ecologii 1 
methods need to be applied in all areas utilised for tourism, including in the maintenance of golf court , 
gardens and recreational facilities. 

1 I . Pollution of ground and coastal water? must be prevented, and recommendations must be nude 
(perhaps even legislation) for tourism investors to invest in proper sewage .treatment facilities. 
Appropriate waste disposal systems and wavs to separate garbage into organic and non-organic waste 
should be developed. Organic waste can be composted and possibly reused on hotel gardens or even for 
local farming. This could be done through collaboration with local residents. Residents could organise 
themselves and manage the allocated 4umping sites, and hence benefit from the system in receiving 
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payment from the hotel for services rendered. A system to separate the different materials, and recycle 
some should be in place at the landfill site, thus reducing the waste even further. 

12. To avoid degradation of the natural environment, tourism projects can help finance protected areas 
and safeguard ecologically sensitive regions against further environmental deterioration. By empowering 
local populations and have them participating in the entire process, sustainability will be ensured as it 
becomes accepted by and adjusted to the local communities. Also, a protected area might certainly be a 
suitable tourist-attraction, where tourists can experience amazing nature and learn about conservation 
and traditional uses of natural resources in the area. 

13. Investors in tourism should always respect the traditional land tenure system in the area and the 
traditional user -right systems of resources. In regard to this, die communication and consultation with 
the local communities about resource-use is important. Tourism investors should not exclude local 
people from using local resources, and thus take away what they depend on for maintaining their well 
being. The tourism industry can and must take initiatives to implement that polluier(s) pay a principle 
(or other forms of interna I isation of externalities) for pollution related to tourism operations. This may- 
be organised and carried out through local tax systems or tlirough funds established by the tourism 
industry for local community development. However, the paid principle should be applied for rtiinor 
pollution only and should not be developed into a possibility for investors to pay a symbolic fine for 
imposed irreversible negative impacts on the local environment. 

14-. Inaccurate and/or mild environmental legislation in destination countries may possibly attract more 
foreign investors contributing to fast economic growth and development, but with environmental 
damage as a consequence. To avoid the dilemma, destination countries will have to choose between 
economic development and environmental protection international. Multinational enterprises must be 
committed to follow the environmental standards of their home country should these be stricter than 
those at the destinations. 

INCREASING CULTURAL EROSION AND DISRESPECT FOR HUMAN RIGHTS 

15. The tourism industry should promote projects, which are compatible with the cultural identity of 
the local population's way of life. Furthermore, the tourism sector should always make sure it acts in 
accordance with the cultural heritage, and respect the cultural integrity of tourism destinations. This 
might be accomplished by defining codes of conduct for the industry and hence providing investors with 
a checklist for sustainable tourism projects. 

16. Establishing and developing tourist training programmes could be one way of managing codes of 
conducts for the tourists. Here, tourists can be informed and educated about the destination for their 
travel both before and after their arrival at the site. At the site, tourist information centres can be 
established through funding from the investor. The information given to tourists should include codes of 
conduct regarding appropriate behaviour and clothing. It is reasonable to assume that people's offending 
behaviour is largely a consequence of ignorance rather than intention. Consequently, information and 
facts about the destination, ways of life, history, cultural heritage is crucial to help tourists get along. 

17. It is aji absolute must that tourism investors da not engage in or promote child labour and 
prostitution. Moreover, it is appropriate that the. industry commit themselves to a global campaign 
against such and any other violation of human rights. Evaluating the sustainability of the tourism 
development, in regards to cultural and human rights aspects, is highly recommended for those 
responsible for the tourism projects. As with the case mentioned earlier of preventing 
environmental degradation, this must be carried out through communication and consultation with 
the local communities. 
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18. By devising local training programme; and establishing cducation.il projects, the tourism industry 
can ensure lh.it qualified local people are employed in their projects. One should train the otal people 
instead ol foreigners to become guides due to their knowledge oi the art* and resources. The investors 
should he responsive to the kind of knowledge, abilities and skills found in the local communities. Very 
often such knowledge and skills arc well fitted to be used in tourist activities be it Fishing trips, nature 
trails, souvenir sales or dancing courses lor tourists etc. 

19. To constrain Foreign exchange leakage, those responsible lor the tourism projects should ensure 
that local inputs are purchased lor their projects. A proper examination ol local resources available will 
he beneficial for both the industry and the local residents. Usually, there is considerable lucal willingness 
to start producing new products if a market for these products e\isls, The tourism sector should also 
adopt measures to prevent foreign exchange leakage by a commitment to reinvestment of a lair share of 
the locally accrued profit. We have already mentioned protected areas, training programmes on codes 
of conduct for tourists, or possible training of local employees, as projects in need of funds: Initiatives 
towards more local community development projects should also be appropriate. 

20. The tourism industry should promote the establishment ol small and medium -sized tourism 
enterprises which, compared to large-scale hotels etc., have far more moderate impacts on the 
environment. It is the industry's responsibility to act as a model for communities to show that it is 
possible to do business whilst protecting natural resources. The industry should also promote and 
support local communities to start tourism- related businesses and grant access to low interest loans, It is 
the responsibility of the tourism sector to ensure total transparency in all transactions, and to prevent 
tourism projects from being used as projects for laundering illicit money, as well as to refuse using 
bribes as a means to obfuscate or avoid government rules and regulations. There should be a global 
boycott against those investors involved in such or other types of illegal activities. 

GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS AMD POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS WHICH CONCERN ALL THREE PROIiLEM 

AREAS 

21 . Empowerment of residents at tourist destinations, through focal participation, may be facilitated by 
providing written and legally binding contracts between local people and tourism investors. The 
contracts will help to avoid broken promises, which too many «amples and previous experience prove 
to be a huge problem. In addition to the mentioned examples (providing proper information tor tourists 
and establishing training programmes for residents), the tourism industry, through For instance the 
WTTC or the WTO with NGOs in the selection panels, could issue awards especially for sustainable 
tourism projects as an encouragement for investors, 

Agents and Partnerships for chan?e 

22. In this section, the locus has been on what the tourism industry itself can do in order to augment 
and improve its environmental, cultural, social and economic profile and make sure this is sustainable. 
However, the industry's eflort cannot be successful without a profound collaboration with all 
stakeholders. 
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23. Within the industry, ii is important that both small and large-scale tourism operators arc included 
in tlit collaboration and that they participate in solving problems related to tourism development. As 
mentioned, a sustainable development of the tourism industry can only be ensured through participation 
of all local residents in the destination countries, "['here is a need for a willingness and ability for the 
partners to work with this kind of bottom-up approach. In this context, both environment and social 
NGOs have an important role to play, putting pressure on the industry and facilitating contracts and 
local participation for community development. Governments in both destination and countries of 
origin of tourists and investors are responsible tor providing appropriate legislation for sustainable 
tourism development, and to follow up the tourism projects with sufficient monitoring and appropriate 
sanctioning. Exchange of successful experiences of sustainable tourism projects is an important factor in 
this connection. Lastly, an interdisciplinary approach to the problem is necessary: using local, regional 
and/or international consultative forums. 
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The Perils of Social Development without 
Economic Growth: The Development Debacle 

of Kerala, India 

Joseph Thamaramangalam 
Bulletin for Concerned Asian Scholars Vol. 30No.l (1998) 



A number of influential experts In tkc Jield of International development rcaard Kerala as a unique model of 
development because it has been able to achieve exceptional social development in such areas as health, education, 
and even the demographic transition, despite low economic development and low per capita Income, inverting the 
model, however, we find that in sharp contrast to the experience of the high-growth economies of Asia social 
development in Kerala has been accompanied by economic stagnation, if not deceleration in growth. 1 his paper 
explores the social, political, and cultural roots of this paradox and suggests that economic stagnation can be seen to 
be inherent in the very pattern of Kerala's social, politico! and cultural development. In particular, it draws 
attention to (I) a pattern of state, politics, and society that may have undermined the autonomy and rationality of 
institutions aj civil society, and (2) a pattern cj political and cultural discourse that may hare undermined the basis 
of innovation, at least in certain domains of society and culture. 



The Matayalam speaking people of South India offer an example for the whole Earth. Extraordinary 
efficiencies in the use of the Earth's resources characterizes /sic] the lifestyles of die 29 million citizens 
of Kerala. Following the Kerala leadership we can see our wav to prudent human behaviour maintaining 
high life quality through the twentv- first century. — -W..M. Alexander 

The Kerala model of development has almost reached the end of its tether .The paradoxical 
phenomenon of rapid social development unaccompanied by corresponding gains in economic growth 
has been exhausting itself- K K. George" 

Not one of my two sons or mv brother's sons or my sister's sons has liken up the occupation of 
coconut- picking. In fact there is not a single family in our community (caste) which has a son in this 
occupation. 

After all, climbing trees and picking coconuts requires hard physical work, not the game of tricking and 
hoodwinking, to which the new generation in Kerala has now become accustomed. — An elderly 
coconut picker and a lifelong activist in the Communist Party of India commenting on the severe 
shortage of coconut pickers. (Interview with the author, 1994). 

• I am grateful to Michael Tharakan, T T Sreckumar, K. K. George, and the four anonymous readers 
and the editors of the Bulletin of Concerned Asian scholars for their helpful comments on an earlier draft of 
this paper. I also wish to acknowledge the Shaslri Indo- Canadian Institute, the Social Sciences and 
Humanities Research Council of Canada, and Mount Saint Vincent University for their financial support 
for mv research in Kerala ever several years. 
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Kerala is a relatively poor itate in a poor country, India. Yet the people of Kerala (hereafter 
cailed "Malayalees" since they are speakers ol the MaUyalam language) appear to e:.joy a better standard 
of living than people in any other Indian stale and in the other low-income countries ol the world. (They 
may even be better off than people living in particular areas of the United States, if we accept certain 
definitions of well-being and quality of-life.) It is not surprising that Kerala has been held up as a model 
for poor countries. 



Scholarly interest in Kerala as a "model" appears to have been triggered by the publication in 1 975 of a 
pioneering study on Kerala's path to development conducted by the Centre for Development 
studies(CDS|Thiruvanantbapurarn. Kerala's capital city. Challenging the dismal picture of poverty in 
Kerala painted by Dandekar and Rath in their influential report on poverty in India, the authors of the 
CDS study pointed out thatKerala's people bad, in fact, achieved a relatively high degree of human 
development and quality of life despite low per capita income and consumption expenditure. Thev also 
suggested that this was the result of the pattern of development pursued in Kerala.' 



The so-called "Kerala model of development'* has become part of the broad global debate about 
development in the "third world" and it is studied by prominent experts in the field of international 
development, particularly from the political left and by generally admiring researcher's from Europe arid 
America (see resource list below). One admirer has gone so far as to recommend Kerala as a 
sustainable and Eco-friendly model for the whole world in the twenty first century. It is ironic, however 
that in the 1990s the most enthusiastic admirers of the Kerala model have been based in the "Ttrst 
world," especially in the United States, while analysts and policy makers in Kerala have been engaged in 
a soul-searching self-analysis and self-criticism that has often sunk into the depths of despondency and 
despair. For Kerala is in the throes of a major Fiscal, economic, political, and cultural crisis that threatens 
not only its future development, but the very sustainability of what has already been achieved. Nowhere 
was this more evident titan at the International Conferences on Kerala Studies held in Kerala's capital 
(Thiruvananlhapuram) in 1994 arid in New Delhi in 1996. The major theme of both conferences was the 
crisis in Kerala's development. 1 

Delivering the presidential address at the 1994 conference, which was organized at the initiative of the 
Communist Party of India-Marxist (hereafter CPM), the Party's nonagenarian leader E.M.S. 
Namboothiripad said: 

I make a request: let not the praise that scholars shower on Kerala for its achievements 
divert attention from the intense economic crisis that we face. We are behind other staKs 
of India in respect of economic growth, and a solution to this crisis brook? no delay. We 
can ignore our backwardness in respect of employment and production only at our own 
peril. 

And ihis comes from the most illustrious leader of a party that has a greater claim to be a patron (or 
even an architect) of the Kerala model than any other single organization, present or past. It is significant 
that some of the organizers of the 199+ conference in Thiruvananthapuram stated that "the locus of 
discussion at the Congress was more on the contemporary crisis and the possible solutions rather than on 
the, much acclaimed achievements of the past." It is important to ask whether or not the perceived 
failures are inherent in the Kerala model, that is, are the patterns of social, political, and cultural 
development that have produced the quality oflife in Kerala the same patterns that are responsible for 
the failures? If they are, then uncritically recommending Kerala as a model for the rest of India or for 
poor countries elsewhere, would, indeed, be a serious error. 
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This essay attempts 10 assess the achievements of Kerala, to examine the basic economic, social, 
political, and cultural facets of the model, and to delineate and critically examine the nature and causes 
of the crisis the Kerala model fates today.- ' 

KERALA'S ACHIEVEMENTS 

What has made Kerala unique is its exceptional achievements in social development and quality of life in 
spite of a relatively low level of economic development, Kerala's achievements are well known and well 
documented An excellent summary of Kerala's achievements has been provided by Richard Franke and 
Barbara Chasim, especially in their popular study Kerala: Development through Radical Reform.fi Franke and 
Chasin compare Kerala with India as a whole, with low-income countries elsewhere, and with the 
United States. They focus on per capita income and four of the most important indicators of social 
development: adult literacy, life expectancy, infant mortality, avid birth rates. Predictably Kerala has 
low per capita income as measured by official statistics, but as regards the four social development 
indicators it is not only far ahead of India and every other Indian state (including India's richest stale, the 
Punjab), but it also stands out among low-income countries of the world and is even on a par with some 
middle-income European countries. 

Significantly. Kerala's achievements are distributed relatively equally across urban-rural, male -female, 
and low caste-high caste populations. In this respect Kerala outshines the rest of India arid the rest of the 
world. Thus, for example, the male-female gap in literacy rates for Kerala in 1981-82 was 75-66 
percent, as against 47-25 percent for India. Life expectancy for males (in 1981-82) was, in fact, lower 
than for females (64 years for males vs. 68 for females) the corresponding numbers for the rest of India 
are 57 and 56 years. More than one-half of Kerala's low-caste population are literate (56 percent, while 
the national literacy rate (Kerala included) is only 2 1 percent. Kerala is the only state in India in which 
women out number men. This achievement, which the state has shown Tor a long time, is a result of the 
greater access that women have to food, education, and health care in the state. 

Another feature of Kerala — hailed as "striking" by Jean Dreze and Amartya Sen in their comparative 
study of hunger and public action — is the very low incidence of "severe under- nutrition", among 
children and adults in Kerala They find tin's "a matter of particular importance for health, well-being and 
survival," Only 1.5 percent of Kerala's children between the ages of one and five suffered from severe 
under-nutrilion in 1982; in India as a whole the percentage was 6". 1 

Recent comparisons provided by Sen are even more "striking": the survival chances of men and women 
in Kerala are better than those of Blacks in the United Statics, and female literacy rates in Kerala are 
higher than those in every province in China. 1 1 There are other indie tors of Kerala's high quality of life, 
some easily measured, others more intangible. 



Resource Materials on Kerala 

See especially the popular book by Richard Franke and Barbara Chasin, Radical Reform as Develcpncnt in 
on Indian State (San Francisco; Institute far Food and Development Policy IFDP, 19S9) and an updated 
edition entitled Kerala Development throughRadical Reform (New Delhi: Promila, 1994, in collaboration 
with IFDP, San Francisco). 

William M Alexander, "Exceptional Koralar Efficient Use of Resources and Life Quality in a Non- 
Affluent Society," GA1A (Ecological perspectives! in Science, Humjnitiea .and Economic*. 
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K. K. George, Limits to the kerala model: an analysis of fiscal crisis and its implications Thiruvanathapuram j 
centre for Development Studies, 1993). Monograph series, I 

i 
Robin Jeffrey, Politics, Women and Well Being; How Kerala Became a Model (Delhi Oxford University Press 
1992). 

I 
MA. Oomroen,ed, " Essays on Kerala economy" New Delhi .Oxford and 1BH, 1993), j 

i 

John RatdifTe, "Social Justice and the Demographic Transition: Lessons from India's Kerala 
state, "International journal of health services, 8 no, l[!978:l 23-144 

Amartya Sen, "D.T Lakadawala Memorial Lecture" (New Delhi: Institute of Social Sciences), 1994. 

Jean Dreze and Amartya Sen, Hunger and Puiiic Action (Oxford; Clarendon Press, 1989) 

A special issue of Monthly Review, Januar/ 1991. was devoted to Kerala with a lead article by Frankc mid 
Chasin and comments from Samir Amin and others 

'See also the special double i&ueo JEconotaic and Political Weekly (Bombay) 30, nos. 35 and 36(1990), 
devtfted to Kerala's development experience 



Examples of the latter are Kerala's high levels of social mobilization and democratic participation, an 
exceptionally high readership of newspapers and magazines, a writers' cooperative that mav be the 
world's first and most successful, and an equally pioneering and successful people's science movement. 
The most intangible indicator of all, perhaps, is the new sense of dignity and self-worth that the formerly 
oppressed and humiliated sectors of its population possess. 

In the context of the debate about third world development, Kerala's most striking achievement maybe 
that it has surpassed the expectations of demographers and has reached the "third stage of the demo- 
graphic transition" within two decades". Kerala's fertility rates — achieved without compulsion- — are 
now lower dian those in China and countries in the "upper middle-income 1 * bracket, 14 

It is noteworthy that Kerala's achievements have been mutually reinforcing. Thus the demographic tran- 
sition in Kerala, so remarkable by third-world standards, becomes intelligible only when we understand 
the intangible and mutually reinforcing consequences of such achievements as female literacy and 
education, general social mobilization and a high level of social consciousness, health and general social 
well-bein^. 

HOW KERALA BECAME A MODEL: THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

What historical processes have led to Kerala's achievements? And what are the key economic, political, 
social, and cultural factors in the Kerala model of development? In this section I shall identify and 
analyze the major historical factors in the sections that follow I shall examine the major socio-economic 
and cultural dimensions of Kerala's development. 

The Malayalam-speaking nation of Kerala became a state in 1956 when most Indian states were 
reorganized on the basis of language. The two princely states of Travancore and Cochin and the Malabar 
district of the Madras Presidency of British India were combined to form Kerala. At least some of the 
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essential elements in the Kerala model have a history that predates the creation of the state of Kerala, 
Travancore was regarded as a model native state at least as early as 1867, when a British secretary of 
state for India proclaimed it as such in Britain's House of Commons. Travancore's smaller neighbor, 
Cochin, followed close behind with respect to the attributes thai made Travancore a model state. To be 
sure, the Rajah's of Travancore had established a British-style administration and had even encouraged 
the activities of European missionaries who were attracted to the region in large numbers because of the 
presence there of a sizable and wealthy community of ancient Christians. More important, the 
Travancore rulers (and the Cochin rulers as well) launched economic enterprises (e.g., plantation, 
agriculture and agri-based industries) and encouraged and even subsidized other commercial and 
capitalist developments. They also pioneered progressive social policies, especially in education arid 
public health in particular, the state developed a successful educational system that integrated the 
traditional and the new: Malayalam and English, government schools and government aided) private 
schools. The new educational system was open to large sections of the population including many 
previously disadvantaged groups. 

A tradition of social and political mobilization began to emerge in Kerala in response to these changes. 
While increases in education and social consciousness among the previously disadvantaged challenged 
the old order, the new resources that were made available by the growing commercial -capita list econ- 
omy and expanding educational opportunities opened up new possibilities for social mobility outside the 
framework of the caste-based ascribe d-status system. 

The first such movements were the social reform and protest movements organized by castes and 
communities who had suffered deprivation under the old system. Ironically, it was the upper-caste 
Nairs'* who set the ball rolling in 1891 with the-*Malayalee Memorial" statement, submitted to the 
Dewan (Prime Minister), protesting against the dominance of Tamil Brahmins in government service in 
Kerala. This was followed by one of the most significant social protest and reform movements-in Kerala, 
led by Sree Narayana Guru of the Ezhavas, the largest caste overall and the most important of the lower 
castes. Originally intended as a non-sectarian movement open to all, the Sree Narayana Dharma 
Paripalana Yogam (SNDPY) eventually became an influential caste association. There followed a series 
of similar movements and caste organizations among the Pulayas, the Syrian Christians, and among the 
Nairs. In the 1930s the issue that dominated Kerala was the demand of the Eihavas and other lower 
castes to enter the Hindu temples and the temple premises. This demand led to the famous temple entry 
proclamation of 1936. 

From 1888 on, Travancore, the model state, began to experiment with popular assemblies, which 
became more and more democratic by the 1920s and the 1930s. Intense mobilization and agitation by 
communal and caste organizations led to an arrangement of proportional representation or quotas for 
them in the assembly. Eventually, however, the communal road seems to have led to secular politics, as 
George Matthew has argued in a book by the same title . 

To the extern that caste and communal conflicts-have persisted in Kerala, they have generally heen 
fought within the framework of the democratic political game and with relatively little inter-religious 
violence or strife. Recent reports, however, suggest a retrogressive trend in this respect. No doubt the 
resurgence of caste-ism and communalism in Kerala is due at least in part to the current developmental 
and social crisis in the state. 

In the 1930's the Malayalees began to organise new kinds of social movements — nationalist movements 
responsible government and socialist and communist movements, which spread rapidly. On the eve of 
World War II, the newly formed Communist Party in Travancore was engaged in an intense drive to 
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organise various sectors of the working classes, including landless agricultural laborers, into 
trade unions, while their comrades in Malabar concentrated on organizing the peasan|ry against land- 
lordism. The Communist Patty entered electoral politics in the post-independence period with a strong 
base in working-class and mass organisations. 

When elections were held in Kerala in 1957, the newly established state achieved international renown 
by democratically electing the Communist Party to power. It was this government that launched some 
ol Kerala's most radical and comprehensive reforms and social welfare measures, including the much- 
discussed land reform. A "liberation struggle," spearheaded by the Christian churches and the Nair 
Service Society, led to the dismissal of this government by the central government in Delhi in 1959.19 
Political fortes in Kerala fragmented in die post- 1959 period, but a variety of parties are broadly 
grouped into two alliances led by the CPM and the Congress Patty (giving the appearance of a two-party 
system). Although the logic of coalition politics leads to alternating shifts in the electoral fortunes of the 
two "fronts," the communist parties, particularly the CPM, have continued to play a prominent role in 
"public action" in Kerala, and have remained strong even in the global "post communist" era. 
Increasingly fragmented and unable to replenish itself with fresh recruits and energy, the CPM has seen 
its influence wane in recent times. 

Historians. have generally stressed the connection between a tradition of continuous struggles and the 
traject6ry Of Kerala's development. By the end of the second world war Kerala's people believed 
strongly dial they bad-entitlements and diat they had a right to protest about social conditions and to 
demand redress. In tandem with the evolution of public politics was the evolution of a.state that had to 
respond to popular demand. As the politics of agitajion and struggle led to increasing fragmentation of 
politics in Kerala the imperative to respond to such demands became even more urgent. The result was 
the creation of one of die most extensive welfare states by third world standards — an important 
dimension of the Kerala model. Kerala's stale -sponsored welfare measures have other roots, of course, 
especially the influence of socialist and communist ideologies that regarded such state intervention as 
ideal and desirable. 

DEVELOPMENT WITHOUT A PRODUCTIVE BASE 

Many observers have concluded that the Kerala model is unsustainable because of a three fold economic 
crisis; a progressively worsening fiscal situation, prolonged economic stagnation and even decelerating 
growth, and the continuing inability of the economy to generate employment for Kerala's people. What 
is worse, these economic problems appear to be inherent in the model, and not anomalies that can be 
easily overcome. 

77ie Fiscal Crisis 

In an excellent study of die fiscal problems of Kerala during the sixteen years from 197+ to 1990, K, K, 
George has clearly illuminated the sviTemic nature of these problems and convincingly demonstrated the 
fiscal unsustainability of the Kerala model. 20 Basically, Kerala's problem is that it does not and cannot 
generate enough revenue to finance and maintain its social development, with the result that the state 
faces progressively worsening deficits. These deficits are not only substantially bigger than those of other 
Indian states, but arc different in origin and nature. 

First, the deficits are largely in the revenue account that finances current consumption, The government 
has been attempting to finance these deficits by using capital receipts and public accounts." This severely 
reduces the government's ability to make capital expenditures. The government has also been dipping 
into its public accounts, such as Insurance and Pension Funds, with the result that it is unable to meet its 
fiduciary obligations - behavior that would result in severe punishment for private trustees ol such funds 
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in most modern societies. 

Second, the revenue expenditures are inherently liable to increase over the years not only because of 
inflation but also because of second-generation requirements of social development. For example, health 
care expenditures and pension payments have been ^oing up as the increase in life expectance' has risen 
dramatically. 

Third, the Kerala government's ability to expand its resources is severely constrained by a variety of 
factors including stagnation in the tax base and control of taxation policy by the national government. 
(The state government, for example, has no control over the substantia) remittances sent back to the 
country by Malayalees employed abroad) 

Fourth, as will be seen below, the Kerala government's status as the biggest entrepreneur in the state 
and the owner of the largest number of public undertaking* among all states in India has become a 
serious economic liability. 

Fifth, Kerala has apparently been unable to obtain its fair share of the national government transfers that 
are distributed according to rules and priorities that do not take into account the specific nature of 
Kerala's problems. For example, Kerala does not receive its share for social development since it is seen 
as having reached the national targets — despite the fact that the state is unable to make the recurring 
expenditures needed to sustain these achievements. 

Those who celebrate the Kerala model generally suggest or at least imply that Kerala has made a morally 
superior choice in favor of human development and quality of life over economic growth. More will he 
said about the false paradox below; the idea that there is such a choice needs to be quickly laid to rest 
For as George has shown clearly, Kerala is not able to sustain its achievements arid it is losing its lead in 
social development itself. It has been pointed out, for example, that since the mid-1970, Kerala has been 
reducing its share of expenditures on social development (e.g., education and health) because of its fiscal 
crisis and apparently also because oi' a shift in government priqrities.22 Since most of the available funds 
for social development are spent on salaries, very little is left for current expenses or for modernizing 
facilities, Kerala's social security system is also under a severe-strain due to the increasing numbers of 
the unemployed and the needs of pensioners whose benefits have not kept pace with inflation. The 
erosion of the state's much admired public distribution system is likely to have serious consequences in 
Kerala in the future since Malayalees are now more dependent on food imports than at any time in the 
past. 

Kerala has already lost its lead in education and health: Punjab has overtaken Kerala in per capita 
expenditures on education and both Punjab and Rajasthan in per capita expenditures on health." 



Economic Stamatmn 

The fiscal crisis described above reflects a deeper structural crisis of continuous stagnation in the 
productive sectors of Kerala's economy. Experts who have examined the development oi Kerala's 
economy since die mid-1970s have shown remarkable ..consensus in atguing that the stagnation is both 
all -pervasive and deep-rooted. Kerala's per capita income is not only significantly lower than the 
national average, it has also been steadily declining in relative terms since the 1970s. Between 1970-71 
and 1985-86 per capita income increased from Rs.594 to 636 (in 1970-71 prices), while nationwide the 
growth was front Rs. 718 to 798,24- In fact, Kerala's per- capita income as a jjcrcentago of India's 
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declined from 93 percent in 1970-71 to 90 percent in and 73 percent in 1987-88 25 and to 70 
percent by the 1990s. The gap between Kerala and the Punjab, the country's most dynamic state, has 
widened steadily: by 1987-88 Kerala's per capita income was only a little over two-fifths of the 
Punjab's. 

Similarly, growth in Kerala's state domestic product (SDP) bas been quite dismal, K. P. Kannan 
calculates that between 1974-75 and 1985-86 Kerala's SDP grew by only 1.76 percent while in the 
period 1962-65 to 1974-75 the increase was 3,2 percent. 28 Between 1980-81 and 1989-90 the share of 
Kerala's SDP in the GNP declined from 3.3 to 2.6.29 Kannan regards 1975 as the crucial year in which 
Kerala's economy began receiving large amounts of remittances from abroad. Paradoxically, this was 
also the year in which ilm state's economic performance began to show a real decline. The modest 
growth registered since 1975 has been due largely to a great spurt of growth in the tertiary sector (the 
service sector). The secondary sector (i.e., industry) grew by 2. IS percent as against +.71 percent 
during the period 1962-65 to 1974-75 the agricultural -or primary- sector showing real negative growth 
of 0.70 as against a growth rate of 2. 23 percent during what Kannan calls the "lirsl" period, i.e., 1962- 
65 -to l97+~-75. 

Kannan and Pushpangadan's study of agriculture in, Kerala found that from the mid-1 970s to the mid-i 
980s rubber was the only crop that showed arjy increase in output. There was a decline in output for 
paddy, tapioca, banana, coconut, cashew, and arecanut, and stagnation in the case of pepper and 
cardamom. In the case of the two main food crops, paddy and tapioca, the decline was the result of a fall 
in area planted, while for banana and cashew production a decline in yield was to blame. 30 As will be 
seen below, the decline in agriculture was also accompanied by a fall in the absolute number of 
independent "cultivators." As this has resulted in a significant fall in employment in agriculture what has 
happened to the traditional class of agricultural laborers remains a moot question. 

More alarming for Kerala is the deceleration in Industrialization, especially the dismal performance of 
the manufacturing sector in the second period. According to K. K. Subramamanian - "Kerala's industrial 
performance - measured by any parameter— annual growth of its manufacturing sector, share of 
manufacture in the state domestic product, value added in the factory sector or any like measure — has 
btfen on a low side. "" Thus, by —the 1980s, Kerala - with 3.7 percent of the country's total popu- 
lation — accounted for only 3.07 percent of the number of factories, 3.12 percent of employment, 2.61 
percent of fixed capital, 2.56 percent of gross output, and 2.90 percent of net value-added in the 
factory sector of the country. Between 1980-81 and 1987-88 Kerala recorded only a pitiable 1.73 
percent in value-added in manufacturing as against the annual compound growth rate of 10.56 percent 
for al! of India. 33 Kerala's share of exports, well -above the ill-India average in the past, has also been 
failing; from 17 percent in 1966—67 to less than 5 percent in I 989-90.3+ 

As India enters a new era of accelerated industrialization in the I 990s it .seems that Kerala is flipping 
farther and farther behind the nation as a whole and, in particular, behind such industrially dynamic 
neighboring states as Karnataka and Tamil Nadu. In the scramble for attracting investments in the post- 
liberalization period, Kerala is yoked with Bihar, a state that lias become synonymous with persistent 
failures on the development front. 35 



Unemployment 

The third dimension of Kerala's economic crisis is the state's acute and ever-rising level of 
unemployment. Here, loo, there are Kerala-specilic characteristics to analyze. From eviM-y possible 
parameter of measurement Kerala has the worst record of unemployment in the country. With less than 
+ percent of India's population Kerala accounts for nearly 16 percent of the country's unemployed. In 
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terms of the relative intensity of unemployment {ratio of (lie state's share of the unemployed in the total 
unemployed in the country to its population share - India's being number one) Kerala's figure oi 4.63 is 
wav above that of any other state. The' second highest state, Tamil Nadu, had a ratio of onlv 1,2. In 
absolute numbers Kerala's unemployed increased from 144,000 in 1965 to 1,879,000 in I 9S7-SS.36 
Not surprisingly, large number_ of Kerala's unemployed .arc ihe educated; many arc graduates nnd 
post-graduates. The greatest paradox, however, is seen among the uneducated unemployed, such as 
coconut pickers (tree climbers), construction workers, and especially, agricultural workers. High levels 
ol unemployment coexist with widely reported "shortage" oflabor. 



As every one in Kerala knows, this is not the whole story of Kerala, however; nor do the figures given 
above represent the real per capita disposable income of Kerala. Had this been so it is very unlikely that 
there would be any admirers of the Kerala model today since Kerala would have sunk into widespread 
poverty long ago. Kerala has been saved from such a disaster by the very substantial remittances by 
Malayalees employed outside Kerala - especially in the Arabian Gulf - and also by the slates rapid 
decrease in population growth. Kerala's real per capita income, therefore, is almost certainly higher 
than the Indian average. This has triggered a major consumer boom and significant growth in the service 
sector of the economy, which is now unconnected to the commodity -producing sectors. 

Consumption levels in Kerala have moved steadily upward from a point lower than the national average 
in the early 1970s to a point higher than the national average in' 1983-84. In per capita food consumption 
Kerala is now said to be behind only the two states that are the food granary" of India: Punjab and 
Haryana. Futhermorc, R. Krishnan's data .show that by 1987 consumption expenditure exceeded SDP; 
obviously due to the influx of remittances from abroad. 

According to T, N. Krishnan, during the period 1972-73 to 1989-90 annual remittances ranged from iS 
to 30 percent of the SDP. He also estimated Kerala's per capita consumption in real terms in 1994 to be 
about double that of 1 960-6 1 . 37 

The vast majority of Malayalees employed abroad are in lower-class jobs and are subject to exploitation 
(e.g., wages and working conditions arbitrarily determined by the employer), racial discrimination (e.g. 
the open and blatant practice of unequal pay on the basis of color and national origin). The are also 
denied fundamental human rights such as religious freedom, the right to terminate cmployimcnl and 
return home at their choice (tlicy are forced to surrender their passports to their employer!, and to 
organize trade unions. It is ironic that a people who have a valiantly struggled against capitalist 
exploitation at home, arc now knowingly sending their sons and daughters to work abroad under ihese 
humiliating conditions. But then what we Kerala's choices, given tf^it its prosperity and high levels of 
consumption are based on the largesse of international employers and an the ability of societies with 
diilerent models of development to produce the goods so widely sought after by Malayalees today? 



MORE PARADOXES OF THE KERALA MODEL 

It is clear that the economic and the social structure of Kerala has some unique features and is radically 
difierent from that of every other slate in India. I shall highlight just a few basic 
teatures that are central to understanding the specific nature of Ker<ila society. 

First, Kerala's agrarian economy has undergone radical and far-reaching change in the past four decades, 
especially from 1970 to 1973 and from 1989 to 1992, so that Kerala can no longer be classified as an 
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agrarian society wUhout important qualifi cations. While Kerala lias had a lout; history of 
commercial agriculture 38 its what C T. Kurian called the new commercialization thai need* to be 
emphasized here. 39 Today the production of food for consumption, particularly that of Food grains is 
only a minor activity for Kerala's people. During the past two decades the production of food grains in 
Kerala declined at an annual rate of 1.09 percent; Kerala is unique in India in this respect. Area 
cultivated for food grains diminished from 960,0d0 hectares in 1970-71 to 560,000 hectares in 1990-91 , 
and the share of cultivators in the total workforce also fell from 17.8 percent in 1971 (compared With 
43.3 percent for all of India) to 13.06 percent in 1981 (India = 41.4 percent) and to 12.24 percent in 
1991 (India = 38.41)40 

The substantial rise in food consumption during the 1980s and 1990s, as noted above, is completely 
unrelated to the state's own agricultural production. The fact is that agriculture is neither a subsistence 
activity nor a viable economic enterprise in Kerala except for a limited number of plantation, crops, 
notably rubber. The phenomenal rise in land prices has little to do with the value of land for agricultural 
use; land is real estate, needed for residential homes and as an indicator of social status; it is also 
generally seen to be the safest and best investment given the still volatile nature of the stock market. The 
radical changes in Kerala's agrarian economy have also led to transformations in the nature of 
agricultural activities, employment, and lifestyles. The average "farmer" in Kerala is now a "gentleman" 
farmer who is not engaged personally in most agricultural activities. 

Second, a substantial number of "agricultural families" have non -agricultural source of income, mainly 
remittances from abroad or employment in Kerala's highly bloated service sector. Third, a variety of 
traditional economic activities, including the cultivation of many seasonal crops and many small 
businesses, are no longer seen to he economically .viable as they do not provide what is regarded as an 
adequate return. Fourth, the coexistence of labor shortages with high unemployment is due in part to 
the perception that these jobs are not economically "worth while." More importantly, low-status and 
physically irksome jobs are no longer culturally desirable options. 

Fifth, and perhaps most important in understanding the Kerala model, the Kerala economy exists and 
functions as an integral part of the Indian economy and polity and of the under developed periphery of a 
world economic system that at this stage needs the cheap unskilled semi-ski 1 led, and skilled labor ol 
Malayalees. A failure to understand this explains the naivete of those romantic scholars who project the 
Kerala model as the ideal for the twenty-first centuiy. 



STATE, SOCIETY, AND POLITICS; A KERALA MODEL OF SOCIALISM? 

Reference was made above to the dialectics of a patronising state that implements reform and welfare 
and distributes the fruits of the collective pie to various demand groups, on the one side, and, on the 
other-side, the organized groups that engage in political mobilization and struggles, continuously putting 
pressure on the state. It is widely acknowledged that Kerala's gain could not have been achieved without 
extensive intervention by a well-developed and well-organized state and bureaucratic apparatus that has 
acted in response to mobilized pressure from below.' Kerala has successfully organized and administered 
extensive educational and health delivery systems and welfare programs. It has also implemented other 
radical and far reaching reforms that have been relatively effective by Indian and world standards. There 
is little doubt that state intervention has been instrumental in significantly reducing poverty in Kerala 
since the - mid 1970s. Kannan, for example, estimates that by 1983-84 the income effect of 

Kerala's poverty-alleviation programs represented 26 percent of the income of rural labor 
households. 42 However, this model of state intervention and politics too seems to have reached its 
limits and become disruptive of Kerala's economic and social development. More important, from the 
point of view of economic growth, it has been a "no growth" model of intervention il not an "anti- 
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growth" one. 

One consequence oi this kind of development has been that politics has been over-emphasized and over- 
developed and people hive begun to place undue reliance on politics and the state to achieve all their 
goals, including economic ones. Significantly, the tradition of sell-help that was evident earlier - when 
communities mobilized investment capital through local mutual lunds (such as kunes and ehtttiet) and 
banks, and banks educational institutions and hospitals with their own local resources - had practically 
disappeared by the I 960s. 

1 he goals ot mobilization and organized activities centered on extracting benefits Irom the swear, the 
patronizing state government: land, rice, jobs, roads, schools, and other varieties of welfare. The means 
to obtain all this was typically mobilization and agitation, which was not always confined to peaceful and 
democratic method, but included ghernoi, sit-ins, the stoning of public buses, and other disruptive 
methods. (Note: a ghcrao is a form of harassment in which officials or leaders of an organization are 
surrounded and kept encircled by protestors until the demands of the protestors arc met.) This also led 
to the Iragmentalion of politics and to destructive competition among rival parlies and trade unions, 
preventing the articulation and pursuit ol basic collective goals hv the people and the state. Weak and 
short-lived state governments (between 19S1 and 1970 Malayalees elected a new government every 
three years) were unable and unwilling to address some of these long-term t>oals or to secure Kerala's 
legitimate interests vis-a-vis the central government. 

Furthermore, over-politicization and bureaucratic stale interference, have adversely affected the orderly 
I unction int; ol civil society and systematically undermined the autonomy and efficiency ot economic 
enterprises and the educational system, among others; Public sector enterprises do not Junction in 
conformity with the ordinary norms of economic rationality; educational institutions cannoi set or meet 
educational priorities without political and bureaucratic interference. Government loans became 
euphemisms for hidden subsidies since these are not backed by adequate mechanisms for recovery. 

Let us look at public sector enterprises and education, two crucial areas controlled by the stale. 

Public Sector Enterprises 

State government is one of the biggest entrepreneurs in Kerala. 4+ In 1989-90 there were eighty public 
enterprises, excluding the state electricity Board and Transport Corporation, accounting for 9.7 percent 
of the total of 823 enterprises in all of India and 6.7 percent of total investments in these enterprises. 
Bui of the eighty, only thirLy-iwo units made a profit, a total of R.s.370 million. The losses of the other 
loriy-eight units amounted to 990 million, resulting in a net loss ol 620 million to the stale. 
Furthermore, sixty -five units had carried forward losses of Rs.530 million (from 1989-90) and thirty - 
seven enterprises had negative worth. The most serious issue here is probably not ihe losses per se, but 
the lack of accountability. In his 1993 study K George revealed that audits of sixty-three enterprises 
were in arrears and one of the public enterprises had not completed an audit since I 982-83. 4S The 
problem is a systemic one, quite basicin understanding the Kerala model. 



THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 

The educational system, particularly post- secondary education, is similarly entrapped in a web ol 
institutional, political, and cultural constraints. Mass education has been one ol Kerala's greatest success 
stories and at the foundation of its major achievements. But post -secondary education in Kerala today is 
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stagnant and an unsustainable burden that docs not and cannot meet the economic and social 
needs of society. 

t 
The great expansion in college education in Kerala began in the 1960s when in response to organized 
demands from various constituencies — the state government began to build or sanction the 
establishment of colleges olTering degrees in arts and sciences. 4-6 Bv 1989-90 the number of students in 
these colleges had risen to 330,000 (from about 36.000 in 1960-61) and the number of teachers 
increased from 2,170 to 13,900 during the same period. This docs not include privately registered 
students, who arc allowed to take the examinations of the universities (roughly half the number of the 
regisiered students), nor those of the 331 "parallel* colleges, the 2,952 tutorial colleges catering to both 
university and secondary school students, or the 1,318 parallel-cum-lutorial colleges (figures are from 
1989-1990). 

By the 1980s Kerala was spending more than 6 perceiU of its SDP on education, the only state to meet 
the norm recommended by the Kothari Commission." In 1988-89 the percentage for all states was 3. 65 
and far the richest state, Punjab, 3.26. During the past three decades (1960-1980) Kerala's expenditure 
on education has ranged from 30 to +0 percent of its total revenue receipts. 

What returns docs Kerala receive from such massive investments r Clearly, education at the primary and 
secondary school levels has been a success story in terms of promoting general literacy and quality of life 
and in providing Malayalees with a definite comparative advantage in obtaining employment abroad. But 
higher education is a very different story. To begin with, "affiliated colleges" spread to the towns and 
villages of Kerala in response to a great demand for degrees, BA's and B.Sc.'s (and later M.A.'s and 
M:Se.'s), which, in a bygone era, were useful in obtaining prestigious and comfortable jobs in the civil 
service sector and in teaching. These institutions provided and continue to provide a type of education 
mostly unrelated to the labor requirements of the economy or of the development needs of the state. 

First, Kerala has the worst record of educated unemployment in the country and probably in the world. 
In 1989 when the Kerala Public 'Service Commission advertised a lew vacancies for the post of (bus) 
conductors- — for whieh the minimum qualification was a high school diploma — the commission received 
268,000 applications. Of the 6,000 who qualified for the interview 80 percent had qualifications beyond 
the requirement, and 20 percent of these were post-graduates (including one doing doctoral studies in 
laser physics) The list also included several graduate engineers. Vast numbers of graduates are not only 
unemployed but unemployable College degrees for women are seen as assets in the marriage market; it 
is not surprising that the unemployment rate among educated women in the rural areas in 1990 was a 
whopping 57 percent. Given Kerala's dependence on employment outside the slate and the country, 
one would have expected the educational system to cater to the needs of these job seekers. In fact, 
however, Kerala's facilities for providing such vocational training are meager and underdeveloped, 
forcing large numbers of Malayalees to go outside the state for the training they need. For example, at 
least since the 1950s, Kerala's nurses have sought and found employment in many parts of India, in the 
Arabian Gulf, and in countries such as Germany, Canada, and the United States. Yet, the majority of 
these young women could find training only in other Indian stales, not in Kerala. The issue of vocational 
and professional training has only recently begun to receive some serious attention in Kerala. 

Second Kerala shows an inverse relationship between growth in education and economic development. 
In particular, the inverse -relationship between rural education and agricultural growth during the past 
quarter century (despite many favorable circumstances and considerable government investment) has 
been contrary to all expectations and predictions. 

Third, the quality of higher education has deteriorated to the point where it can only be characterized as 
dismal, Kerala's students are ill-equipped to compete in national competitive and entrance 



examinations. Thus, they do not qualify for the prestigious jobs reserved for the we 11- educated and 
Kerala's unemployment problem hecomes even mote acute. Ironical) v, these young people provide 
employment for teachers in hundreds of private tutorial colleges who offer them "coaching" (for a 
substantial fee). 

The problem is not just that the system has failed, but that any attempts to restructure or rationalize the 
system arc stymied hy entrenched interests and a political system and culture that supporLs these 
interests. Suppose, for example, that a decision were made by Kerala's educational authorities to abolish 
the largely useless and wasteful post-graduate degrees offered in hundreds of state colleges in favor of a 
leaner and superior program at the level of university departments where the resources are better. It can 
be predicted quite safely that such a proposal would be effectively thwarted. The unions that represent 
thousands of teachers and non-academic staff and function under the auspices of several political parties 
can be expected to resist such a change to the status quo. It is likely that they would prevail. 

Two former vice-chancellors complained bitterly to this author about how the business of universities, 
which basically ought to be higher education, is undermined by the activities of unions. More serious, 
the most disruptive of these activities arc likely to be carried out by the non-academic staff who often 
lack a high degree of commitment to the main business of the universities, yet exercise considerable 
power through the unions and other highly politicized bodies such as Senates and Syndicates. On the 
other hand, those concerned with higher education — politicians, bureaucrats and academics — are 
unlikely even to con tmp late radical measures given Kerala's political culture and their own entrenched 
vested interests in the system. The very terms of the discourse would have Kerala* specific 
characteristic* — issues such as employment security taking precedence over academic issues. 

In the end, when the fiscal crisis forces the government to accept spending cuts, these cuts arc made 
without any rational ordering of priorities, wasting the vast investments already made and jeopardizing 
Kerala's future development. 

Though only a (very small) state within tbp (larger) nation stale of India, Kerala reveals all the signs of a 
bureaucratic, "socialist," welfare state system — one that is proving to he unsustainable in the new world 
order of the late twentieth century. At least one writer, T. J Nossiter, has un flatteringly descibed Kerala 
as "a degenerate form of feudalism in which managerial barons, their retainers, and marauding 
contractors pillaged the public treasury ." , Nossiter clearly overstates the case, but he is on the mark in 
drawing attention to the "feudal" character of the state and its predominant role as a distributor of 
dwindling state resources to various interest groups and to Kerala's political and bureaucratic- manage rial 
elite. 

Nossiter 's characterization, of course, ignores what is perhaps Kerala's greatest achievement- — a 
remarkably successful welfare state and a social democracy that has allowed the left and the right to 
compete and to come to power with very little violence. In his comparative study on state-Sociely 
relations, Peter Evens compares the "redistributive" state of Kerala with its mirror image, the 
"developmental-" or "growth -"states in East Asia, in both cases,, a well-developed and relatively 
effective state apparatus stands ins relationship of embedded autonomy," a combination of close 
relationship and insulation, with particular constituencies. In Kerala, the connection is with mobilized 
groups, while in East Asia it is mainly with industrial capital. 

'Given this motif, Kerala's "idiosyncratic version of 'embedded autonomy' (wasl extremely well suited 
to accomplishing a transformative project aimed at increased levels of welfare. Evans's 
conclusion is that ' the Kerala Case reinforces the idea that reconstruction must involve a more 
encompassing definition of cmbeddedness.50 
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Two general conclusions can be drawn from this discussion about state, society, and politics. First, state 
intervention in institutions of civil-society, such as education and industry, severely -constrains their 
autonomy and rationality. These need to be restored if progress is to be made. Second the state's, 
contribution to economic growth is so little that Kerala can be characterized as "no growth" - if not an 
"anti-growth" state. 

Not only docs the state contribute little to the task of capjta accumulation, it does even less "induce" 
growth as most modern "developmental" states do. At least this is so from the conventional perspective 
of economic growth. Popular movements and democrat initiatives for total literacy or local self 
government — laudable and necessary as they are — cannot compensate for economic growth, it least 
within the framework of the world system in which Kerala is embedded. SI This failure is all the more 
damaging since the central government in Delhi has not been particularly helpful to Kerala in this 
respect. 



____. A CULTURAL CRISIS? 

In the last analysis, Kerala, like every social system, reveals a relatively stable pattern of social behavior 
produced and reproduced by the members of that society in and through their everyday actions. 
Underlying and informing these actions, arid therefore this system, is a set of values, norms, goals, and 
orientations to everyday life, also relatively stable over a period of time. The set of values, norms, and 
goals (the collective habits of mind and heart) that has come to prevail in Kerala and that bass bearing on 
Kerala's development experience may be called the culture of the Kerala model of development. What 
needs to be asked now is whether arid to what extent the economic stagnation, social dysfunction, and 
political entropy that afflict Kerala aje a reflection of a crisis at the cultural level. I contend that there is 
indeed such a crisis and that this crisis has resulted in society's failure to effectively articulate and pursue 
collective goals in a sufficiently disciplined manner, to promote adequately a social ethic that informs 
public life, and to generate and sustain an adequate decree of enterprise and creativity in its individual 
members. There are probably other aspects of this cultural crisis as reflected in -such phenomena as new 
religious movements and cults, mental illness, crime, alcoholism, and the decline of community, but 
these are outside the scope of this paper. The failure referred to here must also be seen as the end result 
of a recent process of development. For the earlier social reform movements and the socialist - 
communist movements that followed were infused with high ethical values and commitments to 
collective goals. 5 3 The cultural crisis seems to have become aggravated in the aftermath of the 
ideological vacuum created by the decline of India's left parties following the rapid collapse of socialist 
and communist states and ideologies internationally. 



from 'Steep increase in public debt 1 
Business Line. 

TH1RUVANANTHAPURAM, June 21 

Less than 20 per cent of Kerala's revenue was available for developmental processes taken up 
by the State Government with recurring commitments such as salary and allowances, pension 
and interest payments eating increasingly into its pool of receipts. 

This was stated here on the floor of the State Assembly by the Finance Minister. Mr. T. 
Sivadasa Menon, who told members that both revenue expenditure and public debt, had been 
climbing up between 1996 and 2000, The revenue, expenditure which stood at Rs.. 6.78S.1 1 
crores in 1 996-97 almost doubled to Rs. 1 1 ,2 18.24 crores in 1999- 2000. The figure has been 
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appreciating steadily during this period, notably Irani Rs. 8,241.12 crores in 1997-98 to Rs 



9,228.08 crores in 1998-99 



As per the 1998-99figurcs, salary and allowances accounted for 44.78 percent of the State's 
revenue, service pension at 16.04 percent and interest payment at 20.09 percent the total debt 
as on March 31,1999, was put at Rs, IS. 700. 28 crores. The per capita debt, after providing 
for the total debt and interest there on, was at Rs. S, 923. 66 in, I999-200Oagainst Rs. 
4,937.19 in 1998-99, Rs. 4,085. 12 in 1997-98 and Rs. 3,672.32 in 1996-97. 



One dimension of Kerala's culture that is worth examining is what may be called the economic ethic of 
society, by which I mean culturally defined and culturally induced orientation of people towards 
everyday economic activities Two aspects of this which are important here arc the work elhic and entre- 
preneurship. There is hardly anyone today who discusses Kerala's economic failure without referring to 
the erosion of the work ethic. 54 While this concept has many complex meanings it can be broadly 
defined as a systematic and disciplined approach to work as a duty and a responsibility and even as an 
ethical ideal. Every society- — feudal, capitalist, socialist or any other kind — must ensure that its 
members develop a certain degree of commitment to work, and carry out their duties with a sense of 
responsibility and accountability. In modern industrial societies where economic activities are earned 
out in organized enterprises in a highly coordinated and rationalized manner in order to meet standards 
of efficiency and productivity, these values take on even greater importance. 

In Kerala the erosion of the work ethic and the lack of personal accountability are particularly acute in 
matters that arc considered government -re la ted or "sarcari" business. Both the administrators and the 
recipients of state- sponsored welfare benefits share such attitudes. Those who distribute "sarcari" 
patronage and benefits, such as agricultural loans, keep a share for Themselves as bribes and part with 
the other share easily. This reality provides a perspective on another of Kerala's paradoxes; the anoma- 
lous mixture of relatively easy access to agricultural loans, low rates of loan recovery, and low 
productivity in agriculture. A second aspect of the economic ethic is another much-discussed puzzle 
about Kerala, the very low levels of entreprcneurship despite the, high degree of human resource 
development and despite the early rise of a commercially minded middle class. Instead of taking 
individual or collective initiative to become entrepreneurs, the Malayalees prefer the security of 
government jobs or similar occupations. 

It is a sad irony that Malayalees, who bad built the highest number of banks per capita in their towns 
mud villages by the 1930s, must today have their remittances pooled and utilized by financial institutions 
based outside Kerala. In the 1930s Travancore had the highest number of banks per capita in the 
country, with Cochin in second place. This is a far cry from the Kerala of recent. times in which 
substantial amounts ot remittances have contributed little to the state's economic development or to the 
maintenance of the services necessary for its high quality of life. Today the savings of Malayalees arc 
mobilized mainly by the national banks, the Cochin stock exchange* and by the central government. The 
savings by and large, are pumped outside the state. This sad arid tragic story requires explanation by 
social scientists. 

The inevitable cjuestion that arises at this point is whether left in Kerala has played a role in creating arid 
promoting these cultural patterns that have had a detrimental effect on economic development. I would 
suggest that it has, but a detailed treatment of this point is beyond the scope of this paper. A whole 
generation of Malayalees, particularly diose who were socialized within the mass movements. 
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internalized values and goals that have been, to say the least, unlnrlplui to economic growth. 
For example, it has been Liken as self-evident socialist axioms thai socialist production was not or.lv 
ethically superior, but economically more rational and efficient since it released the suppressed energies 
of the people, that state ownership was an elfective means lor rationalizing the economy i-'d 
accelerating growth, that land reforms would lead to significant increases in agricultural production arjd 
that maintaining-employment was not merely more humane, but also economically more rational thin 
introducing technological innovations that reduced employment, 

My own field notes, collected in Kerala in the I 970s, abound n such expressions by the rank and file- in 
the lei l movements. Faced with overwhelming empirical evidence th.it belies these beliefs, people co 
not necessarily turn 10 alternative theories or belief system*. One resull of this discrepancy between 
cultural expectations and empirical realities has been widespread cynicism about polilics and a loss of 
faith in politicians This, in turn, has contributed to the erosion of collective ideals and goals, and to the 
fragmentation of politics. In the same field or industry, trade unions working under different political 
parties can paralyze not only the functioning of the organization but also work at cross-purpose*, 
undermining the collective interests of the workers themselves. When I observed this tendency among 
the highly successful agricultural labor unions in Kuttanad in the 1970s union mobilization bad reached a 
plateau and had just begun to stagnate. 



CONCLUSIONS 

The paradox of Kerala is that it has achieved exceptionally liijjh levels of social development by third 
world standards (including the demographic transition), while at the same time it has been slipping 
behind the rest of India in economic development. Kerala's social development has involved a 
commitment of fiscal support by ibe stale government that cannot be maintained without an adequate 
productive base or other sources ol revenue. State government in Kerala is not only unable to invest in 
greater social development, but it is proving to be incapable of maintaining the gains it has already 
achieved. In fact Kerala has already fallen behind richer states in India, like Punjab and Haryana. in such 
essential fields as investments in education and health cars. Paradoxically, Kerala has also been 
experiencing an unprecedented consumption boom and increasing standards of living thanks to the 
remittances received from Malayalecs abroad. The remittances contribute to inflation, but do not help 
to case the fiscal problems because the state government has no control over these. This, in economic 
terms, is Kerala's dilemma. 

Admirers of the Kerala model see it as a romantic dream come true a society that has emphasised and 
achieved high -Quality of life for its people with a significant degree of equity aid social justice despite low 
levels of per capita income and economic development. However, our understanding is enhanced if we 
turn the model on its head. The Question then becomes not how an economically backward society 
managed to achieve such, high social development, but how a society with such a wealth of social and 
human resources and at least some economic factors in its favor has shown itself to be unable to mobilize 
and harness these resources to reach a level of economic development commensurate with its social 
development. 

Kerala stands in sharp contrast today to the Southeast Asian countries whose investments in human 
development have led ihe way to rapid economic development. But deficiencies in the Kerala model 
became visible only in the 1970s, although llieir roots probably go back to the 1950s and 1960s, il not 
earlier. The riders of" Tr a van core were investing in hitman development even earlier than those in the 
so-called Asian timers, and they were doing so while making gains in economic development, particularly 
in cash crop agriculture, commercial rice growing, agri -based industries, and in various forms 01 
banking. 

equations 



rhe political right blames the lelt lor ilie debacle in Kerala, citing in particular, iiicllective land relorm 
programs, militant unionism, and over-polilici/.ation. While this is an oversimplification, the argument 
is not without merit. Although then; is no evidence that land reforms in Kerala have affected agricultural 
productivity negatively it is clear that they did not lead to anticipated increases in productivity. 
Furthermore, while unionism per se may not have hindered Kerala's economic development, there is 
strong evidence to suggest that the state's industrialization and economic development have been 
hampered by restrictive labor practices, disruptive politics of competing unions, and efforts by some 
unions to prevent modernization and technological innovation, particularly in the coir and cashew 
industries. 

Even more important is the impact of a tradition and culture that regard a patronizing State as the central 
inslitution m initiating and managing increasingly larger spheres of economic and social activities, while, 
at the same time, they discourage private enterprise and devalue institutions of civil society. The 
initiative and enterprise of community associations that played such a crucial role in the earlier 
development of Kerala society were undermined as they became inextricably entangled in the scramble 
for stale patronage. The fragmentation of politics and the erosion ot collective purpose and commitment 
that are now characteristic of Kerala societyare, in no small part, a consequence of this. 

The left generally tends to attribute Kerala's failures to external factors such as Kerala's historical 
development of Underdevelopment, constraints imposed by the imperialist, world capitalist system and 
its institutions, and discriminatory treatment by the central government (especially in relation to invest- 
ments in the state). There is truth to these charges, to be sure, but they are no longer useful as 
explanations for Kerala's basic problems. We need to explain why the slate with all its advantages has 
not been able to transcend its colonial condition and join a resurgent Asia and why Kerala has not been 
able to do better withstanding discrimination by the central government. 

Economists cite the following contributing factors as explanations for Kerala's dismal economic 
performance: insufficient natural resources, structural distortions, low investment, and a lack of 
eiilrepreneurship. The natural resources explanation has merit, but the others largely beg the question 
since they require explanations themselves. Anyone interested in Kerala's development today cannot 
ignore the question of why its people show such a collective inability to run economic enterprises or to 
produce commodities (agricultural or industrial) with the minimum of efficiency required to be 
competitive in the Indian, Asian, or world market- -without protection and subsidies. This is, indeed, a 
cultural and human problem for a people who have achieved relatively high levels of human 
development. 

Il is a sobering thought that what appears to be a noble and radical defiance of the global capitalist model 
and its rationality — in favor of equity and quality of life — may, in fact, have — - deeply conservative 
roots. The status quo not only represents the least line of resistance in a difficult political situation, it 
also serves the interests o I powerful groups. Several favorable factors have so far enabled Malayalecs to 
sustain their achievements in human development and to maintain a level of consumption that way be far 
above the national average. But there is something precarious and intrinsically unsustainable about the 
lilestyle and "model" of a people who live as hewers of wood and drawers of water at the periphery o( a 
capitalist world with little power to maintain even this lowly stains. 

End .A oies 
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Societies as uell as individuals display obsessive traits. Those activities in which great collective hopes are crystallized 
remain immunejrom suspicion during the searchjor the causes of social decay. Elaborate rationalizations masquerade 
as statements of enlightened public policy. 

William Leiss 1974:vii 

A view of nature can be seen as a projection of human perception of self and society onto the cosmos 

Carolyn Merchant 1980:69 

Contemporary societies are developing less on the basis of surveillance and the normalization of individuals and more 
on the basis of the democratization of the tourist gaze and the spedacle-i nation of place. 

John Urry 1990:156 

In the literature on global economic and social development, the sub-field of sustainable development 
has emerged over the past twenty years, attempting to provide solutions to an ever- intensifying global 
crisis of environmental sustainability while upholding the imperatives of growth and development. This 
notion is at once exciting and terrifying. While it ostensibly represents endeavors to protect and 
manage the sustainability of our biosphere, it arguably serves as an increasingly efficient me wis for 
rapacious and predatory social forces to retain cultural dominance and productive security in an age of 
environmental panic. Whether it is the formative texts of the Brundtland Commission (the UN initiated 
World Commission on Environment and Development), or work by eco-modernizationists such as 
Pearce et al. (1990) and Jacobs (1990), sustainable development strategies have acknowledged the need 
to alleviate poverty and to promote mutual cooperation between the North and the South as structural 
preconditions for environmental protection. But simultaneously, these influential texts have failed to 
challenge the shifting structures ol global capital that have been characterized by fluid super exploitation, 
the expropriation and homogenization of nature, and intensifying crises of debt and sustainability 
(Escobar 1995:200-203). Instead, they have opted for various forms of a contradictory eco- 
Keynesianism. 

Of the manv solutions to the global crises of economic and environmental sustainability lius literature 
has proposed, possibly one of the more intriguing and representative is eco- tourism. Gaining popularity 
in the 1970s and burgeoning in the 1980s and 1990s, this "green" tourism rapidly is becoming a large 
percentage of the global tourist industry, itself predicted to become the world's largest industry by the 
vear 2000 (Whelan 1991:4; Urry 1990:5). On the one hand, eco-tourism has heen presented as a 
negotiated response to the imperatives of ecological preservation within an ecocidal system of global 
capital. On the other hand, it is an insidious and largely unsuccessful attempt at articulating the social 
misery of ijlobal capital with(in) distinct cultural and environmental limits. A critical understanding of 
the machinations of global eco-tourism, with all of its imnianent contradictions, assists in relating it to 
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widely varying practices ol cultural and environmental preservation or destruction, and in grasping 
emergent forms of global power illations. Towards ihis end, this essay begins with an anaksis of 
eco tourist literature. This requires addressing a basic epistemological question that Irantes both the 
efforts of this literature and our interests in these matters: what are the contemporary scenes of nature, 
the global political economy, and the cultures in which the phenomenon of eco- tourism is now 
conceivable^ 

The interdependent social forces that have converged to make eco- tour ism possible involve three key 
issues, each representing the contradictions within the discourses and institutions of both eco-tourism 
and sustainable development. First, we must investigate the explicit position of eco-lourism literature 
within environmentalist and political -economic organizations, movements, and ideologies. Here, eeo- 
tourism appears as one emergent planning option for sustainable development in which environment has 
become internal to economic strategizing, offering a more just political economy of nature. 
Simultaneously however, it may also represent the intensifying intrusion of capital into the realm of 
nature, risking greater instrumental management, commodification, and marginalization of the peoples 
and environments of the South (e.g., Boo 1990; Berle 1991; Cater 1993, 1994:9; Ardika in 
Giannccchini 1992:431). .Secondly, eco- tourism is in effect of cultural systems of the West which have 
been influenced by several historical transformations, including the popularization of nature, the 
politici2ation of consumption, and the rise of tourism as a mode of speclacularized and (jlobal consumer 
culture. 

The production and consumption of nature tourism is thinkable only in an era in which nature has 
become both an unstable sphere of our panicked lifcworlds that is ever more at risk of total annihilation, 
and a spectacle of a postmodern commodity culture of deferred aesthetic pleasure, leisure consumption, 
and virtual adventure. Furthermore, the global economic context of eco-tourism is one that lias been 
constructed throughout lontj and violent histories of colonialism, imposed misery, and cthnocentrism . 
Thus, rather than merely ratify the claim that eco-tourism ensures local participation and glohal 
democracy, its texts and subtexts need scrutiny to see if social and environmental crises are not resolved 
but merely rearticulaled. Eco-tourism is a transformative policy of inclusion and democratization, as 
well as a product of a racialized justification for' modernization, in which marginalized peoples arc 
subject to a new dejjendency and a new colonialism. An understanding of these complexities of eco- 
lourism requires an examination of documentary information and literature on eco-tourism planning, 
development, and interpretation.' This literature reveals much not only about the phenomenon ol eco- 
lourism, but also about the problems and promises of sustainable development. 



ECO-TOURISM: THE BASIC ELEMENTS OF A DISCURSIVE REGIME 

Rco-tourtsm, often termed "nature tourism," is not new. John Llrry suggests that popularly available 
forms of tourism began in the modern era, when rapid industrialization and urbanization made many in 
the West subject to great anxieties, disenchantment, and increasing alienation from labor, from local 
communities, and from nature (Urry 1990:20, 99; Merchant 1980). Modernity's great social and 
environmental upheavals were accompanied by romantic longings for nature as a source of inspiration, 
escape, and belonging, whether it was in transccndentalist philosophy, in the literary glorification of the 
American frontier, Ol* in orientalist fascination with subaltern peoples. For the wealthy, adventure tours 
-safaris, hunting trips, journeys through the great American wilderness, excursions to remote locations 
in the Far East, or sea voyages to "exotic" regions -became more frequent during the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries. Meanwhile, volunteer organizations began to organize for the tourist demands 
ol the popular classes, resulting in a growing tourism industry which made escape from urban life more 
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affordable, and which was dedicated to providing experiences of pristine nature for these classes. 

This proliferation continued throughout the twentieth century, and eventually, during the growth of 
ecological movements in the 1970s, nature tourism became consonant with the new holistic and 
scientific worldview. It was also part of the growing consumer culture of the post-war boom, making 
eco- tourism a cultural and economic practice for those more sensitized to heightened environmental 
destruction largely amongst the middle classes. Bu.t the romanticism and nostalgia lor sustainable living 
and a widespread organicism became linked with the exciting tourist experiences to be had in 
adventurous journeys, breathtaking scenery, and often, trips to exotic lands. This represents more than 
just a continuation of modernist alienation seeking reconnection; it signals the convergence of 
environmental agendas and a distinctly postmodern consumer culture o( simulation and spectacle. Eco- 
tourism has come to represent not only environmentalist and tourist desires, but also a potential 
solution to the political-economic problems of environmental decay throughout the world. 

Eco- lour ism texts propose establishing nature preserves to enhance ecological preservation as well as to 
contribute to the vitality of local economics, developing nations, and the rapidly expanding industry of 
global tourism. These proposals are written by the governments of over- and underdeveloped nations, 
tourism operators, Western non-governmental organizations, and of course, ecotourists. For most of 
its proponents, eco-tourism represents a body of economic and environmental planning for regions, 
nations, and local economies d^at offers a primary alternative to more ecologically or socially destructive 
development. Its institutional and discursive origins are in the field of development studies, especially 
the branch of "sustainable developments"." This branch has emerged from the intermingling of different 
theories of development - modernization, anti-imperialism, dependency, and world-systems - and the 
influence of new voices, a rearticulation of previous models that has been facilitated by a newly complex 
global economy, waves of decolonization and new social movements, the decline of states vis-a-vis 
capital, and environmental critiques of Western economic models (So 1990). Indeed, many 
development studies have gone "wild" or "green" by attempting to internalize the often externalized 
costs of environmental destruction, e.g., in project siting, production planning, or tax incentives (Jacobs 
1990: 1). 

One of the first comprehensive attempts to internalize nature within development strategies was the 
now (in) famous 1987 Brundlland Commission Report formed by die United Nations World 
Commission on Environment and Development. 1 " This report defined sustainable development as 
"development that meets the needs of the present without compromising the ability of future 
generations to meet their own needs" (Pearce et al. 1990:ix; Jacobs 1990:2; Lindberg 1991: ix; WCED 
1 987). This began a shift in sustainable development theory from mere questions of futurity in resource 
use such as the World Conservation Strategy to a more direct engagement with economic solutions to 
growing environmental injustices (e.g., toxification, erosion, desertification, decreased biodiversity, 
global warming, acid rain) (1UCN 1980). Some attention was also given to issues of cultural and 
economic justice for populations throughout the Third World, although growth and investment were 
usually given precedence (Jacobs 1990: 3; WCED I987:x; Escobar 1995:201). Indeed, many who have 
used the term "sustainable development" have attempted to redefine development from processes of 
modernization and growth, to the qualitative shift to more equitable and sustainable forms of political 
ecology, often proposing strategies of common property resources, incorporation ol indigenous local 
knowledge, and of course, eco-tourism (see Ghai and Vivian 1992). Thus, proponents of different types 
of sustainable development propose that eco-tourism is an exemplary case of simultaneously preserving 
economic growth, local empowerment; and environmental health. 

Jon Kusler defines eco-tourism as "tourism based principally upon natural and archaiioloijiail mourcei . . . 
[and] it differs from mn.ss tourism based upon man-creaud [sic) attractions such as ni^ht clubs, 
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restaurants, shops, amusement parks, tennis parks, etc. or partially man-created such as beach front 
hotels and associated manicured beaches" (1991:2). More to the point, the travel industry defines eco- 
lourism as "purposeful travel that creates an understanding of cultural and natural history, while 
safeguarding the integrity of the ecosystem and producing economic benefits thai encourage 
conservation . . . The long-term survival of this special type of travel is inextricably linked to the 
existence of the natural resources that support it" (Kyel and Grasse 1991:164), Due to various 
perceived successes, eco-tourism has been touted as a form of sustainable development, which could 
encourage capital investment while maintaining nature, preserves, by making the preserves themselves 
commodities. Its advocates argue that eco-tourism provides incentives for continued conservation 
because the source of value is pristine nature itself, thus providing opportunities for both sustainability 
and development. 

Some researchers claim that eco-tourism can provide both a much needed environmental education to 
make the tourist an "ambassador for the environment" (Pederson 1991:61), and through the influx of 
tourist spending, the economic justice of greater local autonomy (Boo 1990:xiii)," Eco-tourism analyst 
Ray Ashton suggests that "pure conservation" has not worked and that sustainable development planning 
is now our only option, of which eco-tourism represents an "excellent form" (Boo 1991 :4G). These 
claims have been confirmed in some extraordinarily profitable ecotourist areas such as Kenya, Costa 
Rica, and Ecuador (Cater 1993: 114). Meanwhile private enterprises investing in the tourist industry 
have been watching, and seeing the immense opportunities, have expressed economic and 
environmental commitment to the idea of sustainable ecotourist development. According to Erlet Cater 
of die Royal Geographical Society, "Eco-tourism is the fastest growing sector in the tourism industry" 
(1993:1 14), which itself soon will become the Wgest industry globally.* Thus, eco-tourism represents a 
growing share of the burgeoning tourist industry globally, and is a significant contributor to the 
economic activity, if not wealth, of several developing nations. 

However, within these depictions of the seamless convergence ol capitalist economy and environmental 
health, there exist some conflicts over the orientations, strategies, and purposes of eco-tourism. These 
potential contradictions of eco-tourism are intensified because of the immense economic, cultural, and 
environmental impact of the burgeoning toui-ist industry. Conservationist NGOs often disagree on the 
types of regulations, incentives, and enforcement necessary for managing ecotourist forms of sustainable 
development. Consider the following: "Nature tourism is booming, as more and more travelers set out 
in starch of the unspoiled natural wonders and exotic cultural experiences the developing world has to 
offer. This boom can contribute to "sustainable development. 1 *... Or its dark side can win out, and eco- 
tourism can damage the natural assets on which it rests. The outcome depends on how it is managed" 
(Lindberg 199hix). 

Conservationist organization like the National Audubon Society and the Sierra Club have found it 
difficult to protect nature with market mechanisms and fight for strict regulation, especially since debt- 
plagued national governments in the South and corporate profiteering find it unappealing to restrict eco- 
tourism investment. This situation is complicated further by the internal conflicts within these 
organizations, between research biologists fretting over ecotourist environmental impacts, and 
corporatist leaders set on expanding travel programs and member services (Ashton 1991:45). Whether 
these organizations successfully negotiate a compromise between environmentalism and profit, or, 
merely legitimate the imperatives of capital through token inclusions of ecological planning, it is difficult 
to determine without further discussion of the contradictions that eco-tourism represents, the first of 
which lies in the contradiction between sustainability and development. 
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What Is Eco-tourism-Eco-logy or Eco-nomics? 

In the global political economy of nature, eco-tourism stands as a complex and contradictory movement 
of capital, governments, and popular culture. tn its discourses of instrumentality, resource 
management, and global expansionism, it could be read as a potentially dangerous extension of the 
rationalized forces of (post) modernity into the realm of the natural. In its discourses of ecological 
sustain ability and the empowerment of local economies, eco-tourism could be read as an opportunity for 
just and decentralized social -natural relations. These elements of eco-tourism are not mutually 
exclusive because economic policy, like cultural production, can be multi vocal and contradictory in its 
effects. Nor is any negotiation of these opposiles immune to variation when applied to regional, 
national, or local contexts, making the formation of global eco-tourism one with a diverse capacity to 
empower and destroy, often simultaneously. Yet, the problems of sustainable development in general, 
and eco-tourism in particular, resurface continually, as they are constructed within the broader 
contradictions of transnational capital regimes. 

Eco-tourism is imbued with many liberal aspirations to achieve sustainable and democratic social- natural 
relations, and it embraces neoclassical conceptions of regulated markets and modernization for the 
longevity of profitability. Eco-tourism literature frequently reminds us of potential successes, with 
discussions usually focusing upon the ecological benefits to be experienced when nature reserves are 
established and protected by ethically minded public and private bodies. The World Resources Institute 
suggests that, "Although some 7,000 protected areas exist 'throughout the world, comparatively few 
enjoy de facts protection, and most of those in developing countries that do, can attribute their survival 
to the revenue they earn from tourism" (Warner 1989:18). When properly regulated by (inter) 
national law or market incentives, eco-tourism is said to yield several benefits: long-term sustainable 
resource conservation, the provision of a more environmentally and socially acceptable form of 
development (than agribusiness or heavy industry), the mobilization of employment and empowerment 
of local peoples, the creation of arenas for greater public-private coope ration, the establishment of a 
local pride in natural resources, the formation of local and global environmentalist constituencies, and 
lastly, opportunities for environmental education and scientific research (Kusler 1991:viii-3; Boo 1990; 
Wood in Kusler 1991:75-77). 

After her research excursion to the highly profitable and privately owned Rara Avis ecotourist reserve in 
Costa Rica, Tensie Whelan issued these words of support; "Over and over again, I saw small chunks of 
the environment being saved by people who had an economic interest in doing so, whether it was 
villagers saving rain forest habitat in order to raise iguanas for sale, or private individuals preserving and 

maintaining virgin rain forest as an attraction for tourists If we are to save any of our precious 

environment, we must provide people widi alternatives to' destruction" (Whelan 1991:3). Whelan 
voices a typical concern for the need to find sustainable methods of environmental protection 
immediately within the context of global competition and markets. In this free- market 
environmentalism the burden lies upon both governments and conservationist NGOs to provide 
planning, market incentives, and regulation of development, while the benevolence of industry is 
unquestioned. Well-intentioned, innovative, and enterprising individuals or corporations, prompted and 
enabled by government policy, are the harbingers of a new and just environmental world order. Here, 
capitalist modes of production and market dynamics are assumed to be necessary and beneficent, and 
any contradiction between sustain ability and capitabsm may be resolved via proper management and 
ethics (Escobar 1995:193-195). This liberal environmentalism is praised by its proponents as a moment 
of great refusal of the death of nature, when ecological sustainability will be neglected no longer, and 
when we realize a democratic and green global political economy. This new eco-Keynesianism reads like 
a logic in which markets are opened by moral bodies concerned with public good, and any rupture in the 
body of global capital that is caused by crises of environmental (and economic) sustainability is sutured 
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by strategic regulation. 

However, these authors also acknowledge the problems associated with eco-tourism: "Conservationists 
have found that tourism is a double-edged sword - able to save the day if skillfully wielded, but liable to 
cut one's lesjoirit handled carelessly" (Glick 1991:72), Many have expressed concern with the minimal 
environmental protection practiced at some of the world's largest and most popular ecotourist sites and 
nature reserves. Although eco-tourism represents a less destructive development alternative to mining, 
agriculture, ranching, or forestry, if uncontrolled, a growing eco-tourism industry could threaten 
wildlife, cause erosion, as well as intensify pollution and overcrowding-business as usual (Kusler 
1991:viii). One analyst outlined three primary problems in ecotourist developments: most ecological 
areas are too inaccessible or unappealing to attract tourists or support development, thus making many 
areas unqualified for the conservation that eco-tourism does oiler, and subjecting developed sites to 
greater tourist influx; unrestricted use of eco-tourism sites will lead to overuse and the destruction of 
natural areas and indeed the ecotourist industry itself, which requires pristine nature for its profitability; 
and, the host countries have been unable to appropriate enough revenue to regulate tourism and 
maintain the nature preserves (Lindberg 1991:9)."' 

Taken together these problems increase environmental damage through litter, accidents, deforestation, 
excessive infrastructure, disruption of wildlife, increased waste problems, congestion, noise pollution, 
aesthetic blight, as well as the cultural disruption of local peoples (Warner 1989:18,20; Lindberg 
1991:9; Boo 199Q:xv). And, although these problems could threaten the economic viability of 
ecotourist ventures, the shortsightedness of competitive capital could cause these problems to go 
unanswered in favor of reaping Iar^e profits in one of the world's fastest growing industries. One can 
begin to recognize the contradictory impulses in eco-tourism planning, as it supports profit as a means to 
environmental protection within a political-economic structure that supports environmental protection 
as a means to profit, even at the risk of destroying that profitability. 

Indeed, the greatest threat to natural preserves and the sustainability of eco-tourism is the increasing 
influx of ecotourists, especially when accompanied by local or national incentives for tourist exchange, 
which facilitates greater infrastructure development and less regulation on tourist access and behavior. 
Further, the sensitivity of tourists to the goals of preservation is certainly jeopardized when the tourist 
industry, in the attempt to reduce costs, sacrifices spending on both tourist education and enforcement 
of regulations on tourist behavior."" These problems are magnified in underdeveloped countries. The 
ability of local or national governments to mitigate these problems by regulating tourism through 
taxation, education, entry fees, and limiting capacity is stifled by either the expropriation of financial 
resources by private interests in overdeveloped countries, or the inadequate planning of ecotour 
operators (predominantly Western) who have no competent knowledge or cultural investment in the 
areas they use. Nations and cultures of the periphery find themselves in compromised positions, 
negotiating the need to attract foreign investment for austerity and the desire to maintain ■ 
cultural/natural heritages, which itself is a negotiation of local class and etlinic conflicts regarding 
development policy. Thus, eco-tourism appears, and indeed may be, a more viable option for economic 
development than agribusiness or export-oriented industrialization, yet the extraction of profit, forced 
underdevelopment, and the destruction of cultural/natural heritage may continue relatively unchanged 
as centuries of (neo) colonial development have left many nations with little power to regulate new 
liberal forms of superexploitation. 

This has noticeable effects in several countries, including Costa Rica which has not changed its eco- 
tourism spending in ten years despite growing numbers of tourists; and in Kenya, only 2.3 percent of 
the 300 million dollars earned by its national parks each year return to the people or government of 
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Kenya (Whelan 1991:11), Parks throughout underdeveloped countries charge extremely low fees to 
foreign tourists, and are often unable to invest the revenues in maintenance and preservation, the 
assessment of environmental impacts, the hiring and training of personnel, tourist education materials, 
the planning of carrying capacities, or regulatory boards or agencies (Whelan 1991:1 1-14; Boo 1990:xv- 
xvii). The conditions of dependency and debt disable governments and national firms from preserving 
their own natural and cultural traditions, thus enabling further natural and cultural despoliation by 
Northern enterprises, displaying the addicting and self- reproducing character of capital investment. 

Although many private tour operators are praised for their vested interest in environmental protection, 
those surveyed in the World Wildlife fund study were based predominantly in overdeveloped countries, 
with little direct attachment to the environments from which they profited (Boo 1990:xvi). They rarely 
have provided the park systems, or their destination countries, with preservation support, and many 
park managers surveyed throughout global ecotourist sites stated that the operators took the parks for 
granted (Boo 1990:xvi; Cater and Lowman 1994-:+), "Although the eco-tourism industry is growing 
rapidly, it is not yet making substantial or even clearly positive contributions to nature conservation' 
(Kermath 1991:408). In spite of the optimistic predictions, many have concluded that the dangers of 
eco-tourism are more momentous than was first recognized (3utler 1991:201; Whelan 1991:4; Kusler 
1991). Thus, if eco-tourism is not managed successfully, through stronger regulation, higher entrance 
fees, limits on infrastructure and tourist influx, and a redistribution of profits to the local populations, 
all of its potential environmental and economic benefits will fail to be achieved, and colonization of the 
natural sphere could continue in the (jaze of ecotourist developers and their consumers. But, even this 
io^ic is misleading, because the difficulties of eco-tourism do not rest in the lack of knowledge or 
technologies of development (indigenous or imported), but in the global strategies of underdevelopment 
and environmental destruction that have been the modus operandi of merchant, monopoly, and now late 
capitalism. 

Joan Giannecchini summarizes this critique well by staling that eco-tourism is not merely a new form of 
the travel industry sympathetic to the environment, but rather it is a "powerful marketing device 
currently being employed to develop and sell an aspect of specially travel. Conservation ideals, 
including sustainable use of resources and development, are shared only in part by the tour industry. 
Their customary goal of quick optimum profits is in direct conflict with lon^-range (joals of protection 
and conservation. , . . Therefore, if the tourist industry becomes the principal force in the development 
of eco-tourism, it will almost certainly be detrimental to long-range environmental concerns" 
(Giannecchini 1993:430). And predictably, the primary actors in this global arena are indeed members 
of the tourist industries of core nations with the support of dependent national governments of the 
periphery, who, in an anguished alliance based on long lasting political -economic impositions, could 
stand to gain from higher employment, better infrastructure, less export-oriented production, and 
greater local and national political empowerment in general. Thus, the alliances Cardoso arid Faletto 
theorized as the basis for international relations ol dependent development (those between transnational 
capital, a local bourgeoisie, and entrepreneurial factions of the nation -state) may be witnessed to be a 
central mechanism for the emergence and maintenance of eco-tourism as well (Cardoso and Faletto 
1979; So 1990: 151). 

Here, a distinctly liberal and postmodern Western development agenda can be traced tails neocolonial 
precursors in expansionist monopoly capital, in which local cultures and survival needs of Third World 
(sub) regions are substituted with large-scale, ex port -oriented development. In today's global 
formation, a more fleet-footed corporate mobility places states at greater risk of fiscal crises. Legitimate 
state authority to regulate the destructive effects of growth has been evaporating, creating a global "race 
to the bottom" or "downward leveling" in which governments are pitted in a competition to olfer the 
most favorable "business climate" for investment (Brecher and Costello 1994:4-5; Faber and O'Connor 
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1993:22; Fisher 1993:4), As a development strategy, eco-tourism is similar to export-oriented models 
insofar as foreign investment for luxury services, i.e., the accompanying tourist industry, is encou raged 
through eco-tourism, with the attendant distortions of local investment and exploitative divisions of 
labor. Here, the exports are not commodities such as electronics or textiles, hut instead nature, 
constructed by a labor-intensive service industry and the work of primarily urban workers who play the 
role of native guides, maids, custodians, cooks, waiters, and bus drivers. 

The nature tourism site is similar to export-processing zones for commodities, as they are subsidised 
greatly by national governments, are often foreign-owned and managed, entail labor intensive 
production for low wages, and are primarily for the henefit of foreign exchange. Also, the labor often 
entails performative displays of native or local authenticity, revealing the source of value to be the 
natural and human image of the "primitive." The export-oriented methods of capitalist 
underdevelopment may be seen to have new forms, impacted less by industry and agribusiness, and 
more by tourism and a Western market of leisure consumerism,' in which orientalism (with its varied 
regional effects) defines the moment of value extraction. Made possible by globalizing cultures, media, 
communications, and transport, eco-tourism may be read as a niche market that markets niches, a new 
globalizing moment of late capitalist consumer economy. 

Nowhere is this more noticeable -yet rarely discussed -than in the ecotourist planning literature itself, 
where nature is interpellated in a discourse of rationality as an object, a resource, a legal restraint, a 
factor in cost-benefit analyses, a product, rates and ratios, or a marginal value. This treatment of nature 
is not new: "The scientific revolution in Europe transformed nature from sierra mater into a machine and 
a source of raw material; with this transformation it removed all ethical and cognitive constraints against 
its violation and exploitation. The industrial revolution converted economics from the prudent 
management of resources for sustenance and basic needs satisfaction into a process of commodity 
production for profit maximization" (Shiva 1989;xvii). It is certain that classical economics and 
Enlightenment science did a disservice to global ecological sustainability by externalizing or rationalizing 
nature, and thereby marginalizing environmental health from economic agendas. And despite the 
modernist myths of historical progress, today it is uncertain that eco-tourism, or sustainable 
development in general, has succeeded in enabling more sustainable social- natural relations. 

Indeed, for eco-modernizationists such as Jacobs (1990), Pearce (et al, 1990), and Gore (1992), nature 
has become so much a part of our purposive -rational institutions of marketing, resource management, 
and consumption, that its worth as a condition of, and not resource for, social fulfillment appears poorly 
understood. In much sustainable development literature, sustainability appears to be either a newly 
realized limitation to the circuits of overproduction and over consumption that is to be integrated for 
the survival of global capital (Jacobs 1990: 6-15), or a sliding signiiier whose purpose is to grant greater 
exchange value in various capital marketplaces where eco- and green have hecome icons of security, 
health, and harmony-legitimating Northern development projects. 

Travel marketers view eco-tourism as an opportunity for growth and diversification in a competitive 
tourist market, revealing eco-tourism as an end product for profit, rather than a means to the 
preservation of Third World cultures and nature: "The most important factor to remember as a 
conservation organization is that when you start approaching the tourist market, business is business 
or you are out" (Bezaury-Cree) 1991:109-1 10, 1 1+). Sustainable development discourse in general, and 
eco-tourism more specifically, appears to he a means by which global capital can, at once, appear to 
accommodate growing environmental crises, while reformulating public discourse on sustainability to 
maintain legitimacy for development as usual. As profit outweighs protection, the sustainability of 
nature is rewritten as the sustainability of capital; the protection of nature is inverted to be the 
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protection of profits; and the morality of democratic multigencrational planning is transmogrified into 
the pursuit of competitive advantage in the free market of nature. This is evident in the ways in which 
conservation organizations such as the World Wildlife Fund, the Sierra Club, and the National Audubon 
Society increasingly have become marginalized in international eco-tourism development by having their 
role in planning reduced to mere advisory or consultant functions. This marginalization has occurred 
despite the relatively minor opposition to global structures of capital that these particular organizations 
have mobilized. At a tourism conference at George Washington University, Giannecchini reports that 
this lesser role was not only assumed, but accepted: ''it appeared tacitly understood among these groups 
that policies and regulations concerning eco-tourism, from carrying capacities to sustainable 
development, would be determined between the tourist industry and government. Conservationists 
were cast in the role of altruistic and cost- free shepherds of the resources that would insure eco-tourism 
profits. More noteworthy, perhaps, was that the conservationists seemed to accept this role willingly. 
They continue to perceive themselves, and be perceived by other professionals, as consultants" 
(1993:430). Conservation organizations find themselves squeezed out of planning and regulation, and 
will be forced to compete with other NGOs, a three-trill ion-dollar tourism industry, and even national 
governments for the world's most fragile ecosystems, as well as the environmentalist sentiments of 
tourists themselves (p. 430). 

But the contradictions between profit and attainability express themselves in a second complex of 
contradictions for eco-tourism. This set of conflicts is typical of post-industrial and consumer markets 
die conflicts between the homogenized spectacle of wild nature and the biodiversity and cultural 
diversity required for more democratic social -natural relations. 

TOURING EDEN 

Eco-tourism is a burgeoning business, thanks to increased marketing efforts and the growing interests of 
consumers, predominantly from the overdeveloped nations of Europe, North America, as well as Japan 
(Whelan 1991:5). As a growing preoccupation throughout the world, the ecotourist vacation thus has 
been the point of realization for expanding profits. However, as is typical of export oriented 
development, the profits from ecotourist endeavors are often expropriated mostly by travel agents (who 
claim ten percent), followed by nonprofit, NGOs, and advertising, outbound tour operators (airlines, 
ground operations), inbound tour operators (accommodations, transport, environment interpretation), 
and lastly, the local government and residents of the tour destination (Rycl and Grasse 1991:36-38). 
Thus, as would be expected, the flourishing eco-tourism industry has benefited travel agencies and tour 
operators of overdeveloped countries significantly more than the local governments and peoples of the 
South. 

Key to the industry's activity is attracting eedtourists "through the development of exciting and 
interesting sites. Tour devlopers and operators state that tourist demand increases when the area is 
attractive, when transport is comfortable and accessible, when lodging and food are provided, and when 
tourists feel protected from wildlife, disease, and local political turmoil (Kusler 1991:5). The attraction 
of spectacular wildness reveals what liberal-minded ccotour promoters know well: the ecotourist does 
not necessarily exist previous to eco-tourism marketing, but indeed can be manufactured or seduccd""- 
"the ecotourist must be made as well as born" (Ryel and Grasse 1991 :169). The message they relay to 
their potential consumers is colorful, draws attention to a mood, establishes recognition, and, not unlike 
many other tourist advertisements, attempts to provide the audience with "astounding facts about the 
destinations" they offer, especially new, unique, and authentic experiences (pp. 17+). One ecotourist 
brochure from Venezuela offers the consumer "spectacular wildlife," "incredible abundance,' animals 
that are "normally difTicult to observe, 1 " and "mind-boggling' numbers of birds (pp. 176-177). These 
tactics of marketing nature through adventure, surprise, exhilaration, scarcity, and exotic Edenic scenes 
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assist in spectacul arizing nature as a commodity, appropriating more generalized interests in exhilarating 
consumption and nature as a place of ecological reconnection. 

Further, advertisements often include environmentalist sentiments, which have a well-understood 
effect: "Conscientious support of environmental causes almost always enhances a travel company's 
image" (Ryel and Grasse 1991:178). Seductive use of spectacle has become more common because of 
the increasing stakes in a growing tourist market, and because ecotourist sites must appear more 
attractive to counterbalance die poor development or preservation of many sites throughout the world. 
Thus, although ecotourist marketing often provides the tools for re-envisioning sustainabiltty, it 
simultaneously contributes to an always already mediated culture in which nature is abstracted from 
sustainable ecosystems, a means of aesthetic pleasure, overconsumption of resources, and low ecological 
literacy (Suttle 1989:24). 

But to fully evaluate the potential of nature tourism, we must look both at the production of eco- 
tourism, and at the receplion eco-tourism's audience actively creates and makes a part of the global 
culture of nature. Many ascribe the reason for eco tourism growth to the ecotourist' s desire to escape 
the mundane, monotonous, and overstimulating realms of urban and work life, and the consequent need 
to find simplicity, beauty, and excitement (Giannecchini 1993:429-430; Lindberg 1991: 1; Whelan 
1991 :7). Eco-tourisin has been more successful because of the character of Western popular culture in 
general, which includes attention to physical fitness, environmental films and news, and the growing 
cultural capital of action and adventure (Giannecchini 1993:430-431). As Prosser has argued, "One of 
the most important characteristics of tourism is that it is, in essence, a fashion industry" (Cater and 
Lawman 1994:22), 

Indeed, Richard Bangs of Sobek Travel stated that, despite the attention to ecological literacy," people 
on ecotours "don't want to spend their hard-earned money being lectured . . . [they are still) on 
vacation 1 (Giannecchini 1993:43 1). One researcher thus suggested that eco-tourism is bound to be 
problematic for long-term sustatnability or social justice, because it is situated within a society 
dominated by leisure and alienating forms of work, which causes ecotourisls to zealously guard their 
leisure against tours with "meager" accommodaLions or too much education (Butler 1991 : 201). Turner 
and Ash's theory of the tourist experience would confirm this, by concluding that tourism is successful 
only when it has met the needs of the average tourist to live luxuriously and to have one's leisure 
circumscribed by a vast array of services, making travel agents and managers into surrogate parents and 
relieving the tourist of any responsibility (Urry 1990:7), 

Prosser has gone so far as to posit an ecotour product- cycle in which, like tiny resource, tourist sites are 
produced and consumed through a sequential process of destination discovery, development of tourist 
sites, the growth of demand, maximal exploitation, decline of site attraction/ value/competitive 
advantage, and finally, obsolescence (in Cater and Lowman 1994:23). Over the last two decides, with 
increasing numbers of tourists traveling to more remote locations like Antarctica- the "pleasure 
periphery"- this obsolescence risks making many environments and communities of the Third World 
into disposable commodities (p, 2S). 

Despite the potential for oppositional readings of eco-tourism, the shift from modernist mass 
consumption to "post-fordist consumption" sets the stage lor hegemonic reception (Hall 1991; Urry 
1990:14)."' The specialized production of tour operations, expanded transportation systems, global 
media, and the continual cultivation of a popular imaginary around escape and adventure reveal that 
firms and nation -states act simultaneously to erode cultural and ecological sustainability (exporting 
economic and ecological crises of their own), as they sell the remaining ecosystems as scarce 
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commodities for a green consumer market. This is accompanied by a dramatic expansion of (neo/post) 
colonialism, in which the ambassador or invader from the overdeveloped world is no longer only a 
merchant or a multinational seeking resources and labor, but also a tourist seeking to (raze at the 
differences of the natural and primitive Other. The overdeveloped world's subordination -if nature and 
the Third World citizen to instrumentalized logics of resource use are now accompanied by consumer 
logics of nature and the Other as commodified spectacles of Western fantasy. 

However, the National Audubon Society, possibly the first to promote eco-tourism on a wide scale, 
opposes this negative mass culture reading ol the ecotourist. Instead it envisions ecotourists' as potential 
environmental activists and ambassadors for nature, who could bring ecological consciousness to their 
home environments (Berle I991:xi-xii, Grotta 1991:103-104). The society claims, against much 
evidence to the contrary, that eco-tourism developments educate ecotourists about environmental issues 
through their learning materials and knowledgeable guides and operators, as well as continual training of 
ecotourists to become more ecologically aware of their own environments at home. To promote this 
orientation to eco-tourism, it has composed the National Audubon Society "travel ethic," asking that 
travelers he sustainable in their impacts on the natural sites and cultures they visit (Whclan 1991: IS- 16; 
Kusler 1991 :xv). The optimism that ecotourists are receptive to the struggles to maintain local and 
global sustainability, may be confirmed partially by the fact that some ecotourists are' researchers who 
explicitly desire to study and preserve the nature and cultures they visit,' and who are comfortable with 
minimal provisions and accommodations, and -with environmental education (Colvin 1991:578). 
Further, these arguments for ecotourist activist state that this ecological sensitivity is. enhanced by the 
knowledge that many ecotour sites are highly urikjue and endangered by forms of destruction, creating 
compassion out of urgency (Kusler 1991:3). 

Certainly no single type of tourist exists, but most tourism discourse suggest that tourists seek 
pleasurahle and out-of-thc-ordinary experiences, creating an inversion of everyday life to escape 
normality, and come to terms with different environments and cultures of their nation or globe (Urry 
1990:3, 11; Combrink 1991). Tourism became more common during the early phases of the modern 
industrial epoch, in which the prior forms of tourism (pilgrimage, scholarly journey, or scientific 
research) became intertwined with a distinctly modern disenchantment with one's work life, creating 
the conception of work holidays (Urry 1990:2-3). This view was popularized predominantly by 
romantic movements of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries that gave rise to 
contemporary environmentalist movements and eco-tourism which glorify the imaginary landscape of 
nature as an alternative to the mechanized, regulating, and alienating transition to urban industrialism-a 
repudiation of modern development (pp. 20, 99). Gradually, this anti-modern romanticism was 
articulated with the post-war consumer culture, in which this imaginary landscape became a service, 
iniatie, and commodity for a growing middle class. Here, it could he argued that the processes of 
framing and reproducing nature-sacralization, enshrincnient, and simulation -are the battlegrounds of a 
war of position between the creation of an industry of nature and the return to ideals of sustainable 
community and ecology. 

The ecotourist thus participates in the (re) establishment of an identity of wellbeing, belonging, and 
righteousness that seems ever more subject to structures of power that, as Marx so aptly staled, melt 
everything into air. Not only have the formations of capitalism subjugated many of the world's peoples 
to the laws of production, exchange, and authoritarian regimes, but they have assisted in rationalizing 
and fragmenting the natural sphere in a mediated simulacrum of commodity aesthetics. The 
postmodern era, in which development appears to be reaching a crescendo, has had the ability to destroy 
bonds of egalitarian relations in communities, political bodies, and ecosystems simultaneously, creating a 
widespread and varied sense ol alienation from both private and public institutions. 
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The increasing popularity of environmental issues in Western culture is both a cause and elTcct of this 
postmodern panic. It is possible that this is sublimated in the common culture of nature that we seem to 
experience as healthy, fulfilling, diverse, and comforting, such as the spaces of beaches, parks, suburban 
pastoral landscapes, zoos, and even more subtle and mediated forms such as house plants, pets, golf 
courses, and the many products we can now purchase at nature stores, e.g., the Nature Company or the 
Body Shop. The rise in popularity of nature films, naturalist fiction, and of course, eco-tourism could 
also express this problematic reconnection with nature that, hcWever subtle and however aestheticized, 
can provide a sense of belonging in a world that is at risk of biological meltdown. 

Thus, at the fin de millennium, eco-tourism could represent the longing for a return to the lost Eden or 
Arcadian scene, much like the transcendenta lists of the panicked industrial era at the close of the 
nineteenth century, in which harmony was pristine and original, uncon laminated by the ravages of 
modernization. According to Jim Cheney, "Ecological consciousness is the consciousness of modernist 
alienation seeking reconnection with thai from which it has lost touch. . . . But it speaks from alienation 
and does not escape it" (1989:319). Eco-tourism provides a predominantly Western professional class 
with the opportunities to experience, for possibly the last time, the nature that centuries of Western 
expansion has been succeeding in destroying. The middle classes have the time and resources to provide 
the basis for the consumption, the urban planning, and the capital investments that eco-tourism 
requires. In this post-natural era, these members of the overdeveloped world experience the ambiguity 
and contradictions in desiring a resurgence of pristine sustainable nature, and at the same moment, 
seeking this fulfillment through institutions that have contributed to its destruction. But the complex 
contradictions between profit and sustainability, and between reconnection and ecological destruction 
also intersect with racial, class, and gendered relations of power influencing another contradiction 
between the ecotour aspirations for democratic autonomy of local peoples and the expropriation of 
Others as sources of value. 

LOCAL AUTONOMY OR A KINDER, GENTLER COLONIALISM? 

Although affluent consumers become ccotourists and attempt to mitigate (temporarily) their post natural 
anxieties through nature consumption, other peoples of the world are not so empowered to escape, 
much less alter the nonsustainable conditions in which they live, Populations facing the brunt of 
environmental destruction throughout the world are most often those who possess few power resources 
to halt it (Bullard 1 993:7-19). These populations are usually composed of the poor, the people of color, 
the women, and the children of the underdeveloped world, but also of the rural and inner-city areas of 
the overdeveloped world a re territorialized Third (or Fourth) World. 

Many herald eco-tourism as a development strategy to return our biosphere to ecological health and our 
sdobal society to a liberal multicultural democracy. Many have suggested that if eco-tourism is to be 
successful, it must incorporate local populations in every level ol planning, operations, and revenue 
sharing, not merely for greater cooperation and local autonomy, but also because local knowledge is 
necessary for the sustainable management of local ecosystems (Sherman and Dixori 1991:112; Drake 
1991:132). As Susan Drake has stated, "The capacity of national and local governments to manage 
effectively the rapidly growing number of development projects and programs will be limited unless 
functions are decentralized and communities involved" (1991:132). And there are partial success 
stories. Lindberg cites local governments and even private agencies with simultaneous conservation and 
provision of economic independence to local communities (1991:7~- , 8). In response to these claims, we 
may ask several questions to understand the potential of eco-tourism: What discourses and populations 
define the global community and political economy into which local populations must be integrated as 
full participants? What are the criteria for success or development? Is local knowledge necessarily 
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sustainable or pure in its contestation of Western agendas in a globe increasingly characterized by cross- 
cultural contact? 

The actual experiences of communities in the South, unfortunately, do not prove that eco-tourism 
supports local autonomy. According to Tensie Whelan, locals have no control over the decision 
processes that govern eco-tourism planning or management, and they have become extremely resistive 
to the influx of wealthy tourists who exploit their wildlife, land, cultural, and natural heritage (Whelan 
1991:9). In Costa Rica- a country praised as an exemplar of eco-tourism development- the planning for 
eco-tourism sites took place at a national level between government and private lour operators, while 
local populations were forcibly displaced from their land, their sources of income lost, usually with no 
compensation (p. 9). These injustices are replicated elsewhere. In a survey of forty-one percent of the 
U.S. -based tour operators, only twenty-five percent employed locals at destination sites as managers, 
guides, drivers, or cooks, and those who did usually hired from the cities and not from the immediate 
local area (p. 10). 

In general, income generated from eco-tourism is very unlikely to reach local pockets. Meanwhile the 
cost of living in these areas increases with ecotourist spending, displacing, local peoples from their land, 
subsistence, and heritage. In the case of Nepal, the locals only receive seven percent of the large amount 
of eco-tourism dollars spent there (Whelan 1991:9-10); the "great number of foreign trekkers . . . 
(have] driven up food and lodging costs ... so that locals must hustle to keep pace with inflation" 
(Warner 1989:20). With conditions such as these, it is no surprise that fifty-five percent of every 
tourist dollar "spent in developing countries leaks back to developed countries, according to World 
Bank estimates" (Lindberg, 199 1:24). And for regions in Nepal and Zimbabwe, the national 
governments only receive ten percent of the total nature tourism spending in their countries, less of 
which, if any, is returned to the local communities of eco-tourism sites (p. 24-), Surely, this discrepancy 
may be alleviated by government regulation, taxation, and higher entry lees for foreign tourists, yet 
pressure from foreign eco-tourism investors and the need to make investment attractive, limit efforts to 
implement these measures (pp. 25-27). 

Additionally, discussions about local participation, even in the most inclusive eco-tourism planning, 
often entail a discourse about the "use" of local cultures for knowledge, employment, and commodity 
production (Drake 1991:136-137), Such discussions limit potential local resistance to development or 
"resentment" (Olindo 1991:32-33) by "educating" locals for employment -so as to have locals function 
in the service of eco-tourism and not against it (Boo 1991 : 188). Furthermore, the eco-tourism research 
has not addressed independent development strategies for empowering local communities and 
establishing sustainable social-natural relations. Instead, locals are assumed to be the victims or 
beneficiaries of Western development, yet again inscribing marginalized peoples in the roles of passive 
objects of history. The eco-tourism literature also fails to critique the ethnocentric or capitalist 
standards for initiating, managing, and evaluating development, however sustainable. Thus, it would 
appear that those concerned with sustainable development may indeed have concern for the inclusion of 
local cultures in eco-tourism, but that this concern stretches only as far as the profitability of eco- 
tourism may allow. 

Eco-tourism literature is laden with discussion of decentralization that, instead of representing a 
multicentered global political economy, establish the dynamism and flexibility necessary for effective 
management of local resources. For example, the director of the World Resources Institute contends: 
"Indeed, since most attractions compete with others in the world tourist market, they must respond 
flexibly and efficiently to consumer tastes (within the limits of sound ecology). To the extent that many 
parks are overseen by inefficient bureaucracies, decentralization may foster sound management of nature 
tourism, and thus conservation" (Lindberg 1991:24), The inclusion of local knowledge assists in a more 
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clficient management of all local ecological, cultural, political, and economic contexts, hut 
noncoinciden tally, this meets the tourist imperatives of Northern -based operators. This inclusion would 
be typical for Western capitalist firms in post-fordist economies, where local information has become 
key to establishing competitive advantage and gains legitimacy through its promise of diversity and 
democracy. But this local involvement is also a complex negotiation of several, often conflicting, 
moments: when the sustainabilily of ecosystems threatens the legitimacy, if not productivity, of 
industry; when the popularity of environmental movements increases; and when local political turmoil 
threatens millions of dollars in ecotourist investments. Here, eco-tourism, and sustainable development 
more generally, represent a complicated and new hegemonic articulation of decentralized capitalism that 
creates alliances between states and corporations through a rhetoric of decentralization and romantic- 
natural scenes, while maintaining Western- centric policies of expropriation and exploitation of local 
peoples, 

The contradictions and injustices associated with current forms of eco-tourism compromise the potential 
of eco-tourism to successfully foster social-natural sustainability within post-Cold War global capitalism. 
Eco-tourism is primarily a development strategy devised by a complex alliance of transnational firms, 
national financial strategies, and local elites which perpetuates discourse of the subaltern and natural 
other who is in need of science, technology, productivity, and wealth; its development schemes temper 
paternalism only minimally with narratives of participation and restoration. It also leaves intact a 
commercial enterprise that survives on the dislocation ol local cultures and environments, as well as the 
exoticization of difference, a difference the West has always required as its defining but subordinate 
opposite, and as an escape from itself {Todorov 1984). While ostensibly affirming the decentralization 
of power, eco-tourism offers only minor modifications to transnational political regimes. Thus, the 
otherness of nature and locals is not understood but consumed. It is not a subject of dialogue but rather 
its difference is spectacularized as an impending absence, as an authentic and profitable object 
(MacCannell 1976:xv). 

The discourse of sustainable development makes it seem possible to achieve a sense of Edenic holism 
with nature and Other cultures, reifying, transnational capital as the grand arbiter of enviroomcnl, 
cultural diversity, and growth -thus constructing the subaltern peoples of the globe as accepting, or at 
least needing, iu management and incorporation, Tliis totalizing "ego -ecology" is "the reason why 
'kinder, gentler' capitalism and growing ecological awareness has been accompanied by increasingly 
vicious exploitation; the reason why we just witnessed the destruction, of the original form of humanity, 
or its incorporation as a side show; and why we are now witnessing an aggressive attack on peasantry 
and nature at exactly the moment of heightened ecological insight concerning inter-dependence" 
(MacCannell 1992:57). The practice of eco-tourism development is a political -economic fantasy in 
which the violent capacities of transnational capitalism are denied and confirmed; capitalist 
authoritarianism is excused as backward yet reestablished in seemingly decentralized forms; and the 
rapacious destruction of nature and genocidal destruction of the colonized is repressed from memory as 
it returns in the dislocations of a market-driven conservationism. 

Eco-tourism is driven by a complex nexus of cultural, political, and economic forces that has both local 
and global scope. Its growing popularity and its place in what will soon be the world's largest industry 
make it an important site for investigating how the politics ol" development and environment converge 
with an emergent international consumer culture. Eco-tourism holds some promise for underdeveloped 
nations struggling for economic vitality, for local groups desiring independence from the North's culture 
and economy, for conservationists weary from attempting to maintain biodiversity in a profit-driven 
political field, and for the tourist, seeking to find possibly the last moment of naturalism before 
ecological catastrophe. However, in its imbrication within the deep-rooted structures of colonial 
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violence, ecological mismanagement, circuits of late capitalism, and virtual representations of nature, 
eco- tourism has not realized these promises, and indeed reveals the ever-extending power of 
postmodernity into new markets and new modes of legitimation. In green tourism, the tourist 
adventure is far from an escape ol cither the destructiveness of transnational capital or Western culture, 
but instead contributes to its rearticulation. Yet, new possibilities for transnational action towards 
environmental sustainability and social justice do exist, and eco -tourism can provide a beginning for an 
extended public dialogue on these opportunities. 

The case of cco-tourism reveals that the practices required for fostering transnalional environmental 
justice have multiple actors and an almost infinite number of contexts. But dis- empowerment of 
subaltern peoples will only continue if we reify transnational capitalist mechanisms of dependency and 
development, and Western discourses of spectacle, escape, and consumption. Transnational NGOs 
must engage in diversification of membership, leadership, and knowledge at all levels, as well as devote 
resources to promoting new strategies -including nature preserves -that directly address issues of social 
justice. They must help to establish and form radically democratic coalitions with labor unions, 
community organisation, women's and native groups, cooperatives, and collective property endeavors, 
so as to resist the commercialization of such clTorts at preservation. 

Local populations need to take full advantage of ihc often-meager resources available to educate and 
empower their members, so as to collectivize property and enterprises, and focus on retaining natural 
habitats, cultural traditions, and the labor value of local .communities. National governments and 
transnational capital, despite often overpowering tendencies to the contrary, oiler windows of 
opportunity for transformation, such as those existing between the periodic dclegitimation and 
rcconsolidation of political hegemonies. These opportunities must be seized by counter hegemonic 
alliances so as to advocate intersecting programs for empowerment, including delinking from global 
capital, debt forgiveness, sustainable technology, participatory democracy, and other shifts to 
redistributivc justice. 

Decentering global power relations is possible only by first historicizing global political economic 
processes and by demystifying the dynamics of Western power, including the critical understanding of 
Othcring as constitutive of difference (Rabinow 1986:241; Haraway 1992:312). Representing the 
converging interests of a variety of different global participants, eco-tourism provides an interesting case 
study of the new hegemonic articulations of cnvironmentalism and late capitalism, an articulation both 
exemplary of our contradictory and environmentally panicked political order, and indicative of how 
times of crisis, especially the current post-Cold War crisis of political identity, provide new openings for 
transformation. 

(Joe Bandy is a Ph.D. candidate in the Department of Sociology and Program Coordinator of the Global Peace end 
Security Program at the University of California, Santa liarbora. He is currently researching coaliiional movements 
of labor, environmental, and Latina organizations olong the U. S. -Mexico border, and their construction of 
democratic alternatives to dominant development strategies). 
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Endnotes 

' Some of this source material is the product of (non) governmental organization think tanks and research 
groups oriented towards policy and planning; some is the result of conservationist writing whose explicit 
aim is to promote environmental and social justice; and still others are more independent assessments of 
e co -tourism's citects and goals. 

" The term "sustainable development' has been described as' the best known and most commonly cited 
idea linking environment and development, it is also the best worked-out, in that it is the capstone of 
the World Conservation Strategy and the Brundtland Report," global strategies of eco-managernent 
(Adams 1990:14). 



'" In 1987 the WCED, chaired by Gro Brundtland the former Prime Minister of Norway, published Our 

Common Future, in response to the request made in 1983 by the United Nations General Assembly for a 

'global agenda for change' (WCED 1987:ix). Forming a global eco-Keynesianism, the Brundtland 

commission stated that the UN's goals of sustainable development would require the renewal of 

international organizations such as those that arose after World War 11, i.e., the Bretton Woods 

organizations, focused on environmental as well as economic welfare (WCED 1987:x). 

11 Elizabeth Boo is director of the 1990 World Wildlife Fund research project on eco- tourism 

"In 1988 the World Tourism Organization cited tourism as the second largest industry in the world 

with 7% of world trade in goods and services, 19S billion dollars in annual domestic and foreign 

receipts, and 390 million tourists, creating 74 million jobs ( Whelan 199 1:4-). Eco-tourism shares of this 

industry are not calculated, but the most direct calculation of its prominence suggests that nature 

tourism comprises 20-25 % of the leisure tourism market (which itself is 55-60 % of the total global 

tourist industry) (Giannecehini 1993:429), 

" Kraig Lindberg is Director of the World Resources Institute's study of nature tourism (1991) 

*" For example, Yellowstone National Park and ecosystem suffer from the impact of tourists who 

trample vegetation, litter, pollute water, start forest fires, poach and introduce exotic species, disturb 

wildlife behavior patterns, and even irreparably have caused the Minute and Ebony geysers to cease 

erupting by tossing litter in their mouths (Glick 1991:65-66). 



"" Tourism marketing efforts base their strategies on a profile of the average tourist, who they surest is 
from an overdeveloped country, familiar with the outdoors and traveling, professional or retired, 
relatively wealthy, college educated, and middle aged (Whelan 1991:5-6). The eco-tourism industry 
has based its campaigns for greater tourism on the media with which people of this profile are most 
familiar, namely specialized and popular magazines like £ Magazine and Garbage, internationally 
recognized organizations such as the Sierra Club, editorial or special story advertising, travel brochures, 
and airline advertisements (Ryel and Grasse 1991:172-174). 

" This denotes a shift to a time when expenditure increases as a proportion of national income; when 
credit systems facilitate greater demand; when the commodity form permeates all areas of 
social/environmental life; when there is planned obsolescence; and when consumers dominate over 
producers (Hall 1991; Urry 1990:14). 

" Specific percentages are unavailable 
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Tourism at crossroads 
Challenges to developing countries by the new 

world trade order 



(Jorg Seifert-Granzin and D. Samuel Jesupatham) 



1. TOURISM IN A GLOBAL ECONOMY: STRATEGIES AND 

CONTRADICTIONS 



/. / IJie Scope Of Tourism Sendees And Their Key Players 

Hardly any other industrial sector is currently under such a strong and yet covert pressure to en^a^e in 
backward and forward integration than the tourism industry. The degree of concentration and the 
resulting market dominance in the individual sending and receiving countries is concealed through the 
host of tour operators and on-site service suppliers operating under their own labels but actually being 
part of highly diversified and globalized enterprises. The expansion of transnational hotel chains is the 
visible sign of globalisation of tourism services. However, what is particularly disturbing is the formation 
of oligopolistic structures and the mesh of interests between financial service suppliers, airlines, tour 
operators and travel agencies. The extent of the actual influence of diese integrated or diversified groups 
in the individual service segments and beyond hitherto only becomes obvious in individual areas of 
conflict. For example, in the early nineties the WcstLB, a major German bank, attempted to dominate 
the leading German tour operator Till and merge It with the LTU (rroup. This illustrates the efforts 
which arc being made by big financial service companies to form highly integrated and diversified 
conglomerates, the strategic business units of which have to follow the holding s unified business policy. 



1.2 Towism And Development Common Expectations 

According to expectations of national and multilateral development agencies, tourism planners and even 
business representatives, the tourism industry should play an important role in the economic 
development of destinations. But the fulfillment of these expectations, centred around the hope that 
tourism will generate a significant share of the national income, depends above all on the ranf>e of 
services which are actually being supplied locally, under the guidance and to the benefit of the 
destination countries. Against this background, the following expectations have to be reviewed: 

J) Tourism is to make a significant contribution to the domestic value added. Given the close inter- 
relation between tourism and other industries such as food, building' and transportation, tourism 
can Stimulate growth in other sectors as well. 

2) Through a high level of attractiveness of the destinations international tourism is to be intensified 
and thereby foreign exchange earnings are expected to increase. 
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3) It is also hoped that tourism will create additional employment and that the qualification of local 
staff will be improved through technology transfer between domestic and foreign companies. 

4) Furthermore, tourism is expected to be a |)ull factor to building and expanding the local 
infrastructure to the benefit of communities. 

5) Regional customs and traditions are considered crucial factors when it comes to realising tourism 
projects, Investors therefore like to point out that the planned projects could contribute to the 
preservation of regional cultural goods. On the other hand, following ideas of modernisation 
theory, there are hopes that the expansion of this sector can foster social change in the societies 
concerned and break down traditional social structures that are felt to be obstacles to 
development. 

6) There are also relatively recent but very popular hopes that nature-oriented tourist activities can 
make a monetary or non-material contribution to the protection of nature and the environment. 

There is an Asian proverb saying "Tourism is like a fire; you .can use it to cook your soup, but it can 
also burn down your house." Despite so widely spread optimistic expectations we are facing much 
more burned houses than well-nourished people: 



J. 3 Tourism And Development: Facts. MytlisAnd Contradictions 

1.3.1 VALUE-ADDING EFFECTS OF TOURISM 

According to an ESCAP study on the economic impact of tourism in India, the gross value added in the 
hotel and restaurant sector in 1992-93 reaches about Rs. 46,990 million ($1516 million). For tourism 
as a whole, it is estimated at Rs.74,476 million (J 2402 million being equivalent to nearly 2 percent ol 
the Gross Domestic Product). 

Although every sub-sector in the field of services is linked to the tourism industry, only a small part of 
their production value can actually be expected to stay within , developing countries. In fact, a high 
percentage of the tourism expenditure is not leaving the countries of origin in the first place. Long-haul 
air transport is mostly run by carriers based in the North. Furthermore, one could observe that in core 
areas of the tourism industry, i.e. hotels, catering, travel agencies, tour operators and tourist guide 
services, as well as in the fields of on-site supporting services (sporting and recreation, facility leasing) 
"benefits" flow to a large extent into the same direction. This is due to the fact that many services in 
the destinations are being supplied by companies from the tourist's countries of origin or by their local 
partners. 

The expected growth stimuli of back- and forward linkages have long determined the development 
discussion. In the case of the tourist industry there are direct connections with other economic areas. 
Food, building, entertainment and transport can all benefit from the expansion of tourism. These 
linkages, however, only benefit the local economy if local products and services contribute significantly 
to tbe value added. In the case of certain forms of tourism for which there is currently a growing 
demand, such as all-inclusive tourism ("A package deal - and low-costJ"), club holidays or cruises, this 
hardly happens. 
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The high dependence of individual developing countries on the tourism income involves risks. Many 
countries with similar locationaJ conditions compete with one another on the world market. Internal 
political tensions, natural disasters or economic fluctuations generally lead to a diversion of tourist flows 
to countries with comparable supply. A temporal downturn, as in the case of the Indian state of 
Kashmir where tourism broke down due to political conflicts, could lead to a regional or even national 
economic crisis. 

Looking at India as a whole, international tourism is still concentrated in a few regions, but about to 
take over several coastal areas, sacred sites and national parks. Especially the states of Bihar, 
M ad liy a Pradesh, Punjab and Kerala have seen an increase in the number of visitors. With under 0.4% of 
the world's tourist arrivals and 1% of tourist spending, the country has barely tapped its so-called 'rich 
tourism potential'. India attracted about 2.1 million foreigners in 199S, only 500,000 of which can be 
considered genuine tourists. According to Pradeep Madhavji, Chapman of Thomas Cook, (TOI .22 
Aufj.96). The major part of international arrivals is businessmen and airline crew. Domestic tourism 
(which includes traditional forms like pilgrimage journeys as well as leisure tourism following western 
patterns) swelled from nearly 60 million in 1992 to over 100 million tourists in 199S. With an 
expected 110 million travellers, Indian domestic tourism becomes an important market for tourism 
services. 

1.3.2 FOREIGN EXCHANGE EFFECTS 

According to die Approach Paper to the Ninth Five- Year Plan (1997-2002), prepared by the Planning 
Commission of the Indian Government, "Tourism is presently the third largest foreign exchange 
earning sector in India," This is not surprising, since almost all developing countries have a positive 
balance in terms of net foreign exchange earnings from the tourism sector. This balance, however, gives 
little information about the actual foreign exchange effects, it only covers payments resulting from the 
consumption of die travellers at the end of the tourist service chain, in order to properly assess the 
effects of tourist foreign exchange one would need to consider those foreign exchange receipts and 
expenditures that were transacted in the course of the import and export of goods that, in their turn, 
contribute directly or indirectly into the value added by tourism. These include, for example, building 
materials, foodstuffs, equipment and energy which are essential to maintain the tourism infra- and 
suprastructure of a country. 

1.3.3 TRANSFER OF TECHNOLOGY- A RLACK ROX 

Given the fact that tourism is so closely linked with other industries, there are possibilities chat 
liberalization of the tourism sector may intensify the transfer of technology and know-how. Yet there is 
hardly evidence of the extent to which tourism has so far actually contributed to this kind of transfer 
between industrialised and developing countries. 

There is no doubt that the tourism sector oilers considerable potential for technology transfer. This 
particularly applies to sales, marketing and distribution in hotel and transport management and to the 
irrespective relevant instruments (Computer Reservation Systems (CRS), online marketing etc.). In 
India, main international CRS-providcrs are engaged in Joint ventures and other equity forms: Both 
Galileo International and NDC have tied up with Inter-Globe Travels. Indian Airlines and Air India are 
the joint distributors for the American owned Sabre system. Amadeus India is die marketing agency for 
the European based Amadeus System. The Singapore based Abacus co-operates with the Indian Tata 
Consultancy Services. 

Since the development costs of systems are high and since using them requires a reliable technological 
infrastructure and hi^h- level training, the gap between tourism providers in industrialised and 
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developing countries is probably greatest at this point. As long as there are no institutionalized 
measures to ensure technology transfer on a different basis than the purely commercial one, the 
existing dichotomy between a broad less qualified class of (non-) employees working in tourism related 
industries on the one hand and a few well-paid externally educated staff members on the other hand 
will be perpetuated. 

However, for many developing countries the question also is which technologies will actually benefit 
tourism and other sectors. There is a danger of complex technologies developing a suction effect, 
assimilating their environment and leading the countries into a new dependence on costly technology 
transfer from the North. This fear is substantiated by the development of the airport operation market. 
Amsterdam Airport Schiphol for example, wants to capitalize its know-how and expertise gained in 
airport operation and is already active through joint ventures and strategic alliances with airport 
operators in Netherlands Antilles, Indonesia and China. As long the appropriateness of such 
technologies is not being questioned, a repeat performance of the mistakes made in development co- 
operation back in the 70s becomes likely. 

I .3,4 LNFRASTP.UCTRE DEVELOPMENT 

At the first sight, tourism in India seems to be strengthened through the presence of McDonalds, Pepsi, 
and Coca-Cola - brand names that have become synonymous with a high level of tourism developments 
Leisure and entertainment groups such as Thank God Its Friday 1 and 'Warner International' will soon 
take up their operations in /ndiu Golf courses, ski resorts and amusement parks are being set up, revived 
or modernised in the country 

The hopes that tourism industry becomes a catalyst for the development of infrastructure in so-called 
peripheral areas and helps reduce regional disparities are closely related to those concerning sound 
technology transfer. They include the use of ail kinds of information technology, transport capacity, 
water and energy supply systems and waste treatments The dilemma is evident What might be useful for 
a just-in-time tourist transport (highways, oversized high-end airports) may be far from needs of local 
communities who may want to participate in the benefits of tourism 

As Indian experiences are showing, tourism oriented infrastructure development tends to increase the 
gap between the "haves" and "have-nots". The shacks, owners of smaller restaurants and 
accommodation facilities, originally started with tourism services at Goa but now the organised tourism 
industry disengages them from the sites. The taxi drivers in Kovalam were displaced by the organised 
sector of the operators. In areas marked for tourism development in the southern state of Tamil Nadu, 
it has become obvious that the Land Acquisition Act is widely used to appropriate land from the poor 
and marginalised farmers in the name of dubious "public interest". The land thus forcefully taken away 
from local people at a pittance and sometimes without any compensation are handed over to hotel 
chains and other tourism service suppliers at a throwaway price 

To cite the Approach Paper of die Indian planning commission again, "the State will have to focus on 
development of basic infrastructure such as transport facilities and amenities, and to play a facilitating 
role in the provision of accommodation and other facilities for all classes of tourists, both domestic and 
international" But obviously, lopsided priorities exist in the promotion of domestic and international 
tourism. On the one hand, the New Delhi - Jaipur road is being converted into a four- lane highway 
driven by expectations that it will become India's first tourism highway with a string of hotels, motels, 
country clubs, amusement parks and golf courses along the road. On the other hand, following a recent 
judgement of die Chandigarh High Court, the Punjab Urban Planning and Development Authority has 
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ordered the removal of all "illegal structures and encroachments on the side of scheduled roads in the 
state". This euphemistic formulation is aiming at local eating places in between the informal economy 
which caters for food and shelter of those who travel at low cost, e.g. pilgrims. 



1.3.5 SPHERES OF WORK, SPHERES OF PAIN 

According to the above mentioned ESCAP study, the total direct employment in the hotel and catering 
sector in India for 1992-93 is estimated at 4,934 million. For the tourism sector as a whole the total 
employment is estimated at 14 million. There is little doubt that the tourism industry has positive effects 
on employment, reducing unemployment in the destinations' However, employment coefficients, e.5. 
one bed in a hotel creates 1,5 jobs, give no information about the type of jobs and the working 
conditions. Unskilled, insecure and poorly paid jobs are typical. The International Labour Organization 
(ILO) found out that In many pails of the world the wages of hotel and restaurant employees are among 
the lowest on the Income scale-in some countries and regions it may have been possible to compensate 
for seasonal fluctuations in employment (ibid.). In other regions the climatic conditions during the 
different seasons mean that jobs in tourism are clearly restricted to certain seasonal periods. Looking 
only at developing countries, one might neglect differences as compared to employment effects in 
tourism industry in the northern countries of origin- It is quite remarkable that several studies have been 
undertaken to measure employment effects in destinations: but up not to evidence is lacking whether 
these effects are balanced between North and South 

Going beyond the considerations of job creation in the formal and informal sector, one has to look at the 
even more serious boom of the sex industry and bonded labour, particularly as regards child 
prostitution, which is also growing due to increased tourism. As recent studies have shown, 15% of the 
prostitutes in India are under the age of 15 and 24,5% between the ages of 16 and 18. As the case of the 
dhaba boys illustrates, there is a close connection between poverty in rural areas, the breakdown of 
family relations there, migration to the cities and child labour in tourism: Juvenile males, aged between 
8 and 12, who are recruited from rural areas, are working in cheap hotels and eating houses. As an ILO 
report states, some are "...employed in condition of great deprivation equivalent to bondage." 
Employment of children is not limited to low standard accommodation. On the contrary, most of it 
takes place in hotels of the grade II and III category, or in ungraded establishments. 



1.3.6 TOURISM AND CULTURE- AN AMB1GS0US RELATION 

The effects of tourism on the social structure, value systems and cultural identity of the host population 
are most controversial in the tourism discussion. Concerning India, some negative impacts are quite 
obvious: At most of the Indian sacred sites leisure tourism has become a serious threat to traditional 
pilgrimages (Tirthayatra) People's own festivals and rituals now have been taken over and managed by 
tourism promotion. As the cases of Brahadeeswarar temple of Raja Chola and traditional elephant 
marches (Gajamela) show, the intrinsic value of cultural symbols for the community is overlooked and 
denigrated to the level of showpieces. First declared as World Heritage Monument by UNESCO, Tamil 
Nadu tourism planers decided to install a sound and light show at the temple. In places like Thrissur, 
local people who originally celebrated Gajameia by their own, are now forced to pay in order to catch a 
glance on their own feast, as the elephant march is held for a few foreign tourists exclusively in the 
Municipality Stadium. The shift from ritual arts to modern theatricality does not assign peoples 
participation in their own culture anymore, 

1.3.7 ECOLOCICA L M1RA CES? 
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Tourist centres and the high number of travellers threaten the fragile ecosystems in developing 
countries, overusing resources such as water or energy and hardly ever employing suitable systems of 
waste management. Rural areas are being developed, used intensively for tourism and, finally, "worn 
out". During recent years efforts are being made towards a cautious tourist use of nature protection 
areas in Africa, Asia and Latin America, to benefit local communities. 

Practical experiments in this direction testify to the difficulty of balancing ecological socio-political goals 
at the level of the individual protection project. Beyond the eco-labels that tour operators attach to 
themselves, the implementation of socially, ecologically and economically sustainable tourism schemes 
has only just begun. The bulk of (mass) tourism in developing countries has so far remained untouched 
by these efforts and the over- use of ecosystems and their resources proceeds apace 

Nagarahole National Park, located between Kodagu and Mysore in the south of India, can serve as an 
example of possible contradictions in eco-tourism efforts. Having declared the area a national park In 
1972, the government shifted the local communities of Adivasis away from their native places, as no 
human habitat is allowed to be situated inside the park. Despite this regulation, the government built 
Jungle lodges inside the park area to Increase wildlife tourism and leased them out to the Taj Group of 
Hotels which announced an eco- friendly use of the resorts. The result is that communities who had 
cared for the Forest for hundreds of years have been displaced to open the stage for tourism supposed to 
generate Income in order to save a fragile ecosystem which is being threatened by the tourists habitat 
itself 



2. TOURISM IN DEVELOPING COUNTRIES UNDER THE REGIME OF GATS 



2. 1 Functioning of the GA TS System 

The General Agreement on Trade in Services (GATS) is one of the three pillars of the new world trade 
order under the aegis of the World Trade Organization (WTO-OMC). These pillars differ considerably 
in their functioning and scope While the dismantling of tariffs and non-tariff measures in the field of 
trade in goods is already advanced, no agreement was reached on a multilateral investment agreement 
(MIA). Investment- related arrangements are, however, included in £ATS The functioning of GATS is 
based on the interplay of fundamental principles of liberalization, procedural regulations for their 
implementation and specific commitments in which member states document sector-specific limitations 
or concessions 

GATS is intended to liberalise all internationally traded services, independently of how they are 
performed and where they are consumed (total coverage principle). The agreement therefore 
establishes four modes of supply (cross-border-supply, consumption abroad, commercial presence and 
presence of natural persons), to which refer the principles of liberalisation of market access and national 
treatment. 

Like binding of tariff and non- tariff barriers in GATT, the GATS signatories are binding their trade- 
restricting measures. For this purpose they are offering specific commitments which, for all four modes 
of every type of service, define the trade-related measures that either contradict the principles of free 
market access and national treatment or secure their respect in a certain field. Additionally, the 
commitments set out measures opposing the principle of the most favoured nation treatment. All trade- 
related regulations and laws have to be documented and any change reported to member countries 
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(GATS Art, 111.1), 



All measures covered by schedules of specific commitments are subject to the principle of progressive 
liberalisation. At the latest five years after the WTO-OMC agreement's entering into force, i.e. at the 
latest in the year 2000, new negotiations for the gradual dismantling of trade -res trie ting measures have 
lo be called and conducted regularly (GATS Art. XIX. 1). 



2. 2 Brave New World? - Foreseeable Effects Of Progressive Libemlimtion 

Although GATS as well as other WTO-OMC -agreements include some exceptions concerning Most 
Favoured Nation and National Treatment, as well as market access guaranteeing a certain level of 
preference for developing countries, the existing outcome of liberalization in Tourism and Travel- 
Related Services fixed in specific commitments threatens a sustainable development, and undermines 
participation of people in it. The desire of GATS' member -countries "to facilitate Increasing 
participation of developing countries in trade in services and the expansion of their service exports 
including, inter alia,, through the strengthening of their domestic services capacity and its efficiency and 
competitiveness," as mentioned in the Preamble, is a dream at best. It is rather reasonable to assume 
that the GATS framework in connection with countries commitments will lead to the following effects: 

(1) Providers of travel and tourism -related services (TTRS) will expand their business in destination 
countries and increasingly compete with local providers. If the latter do not succeed in closing the 
technology gap between them and the big, integrated tour operators, particularly in the field of 
information technology, the share of local services in this sector will continue to decline. 

(2) The reduction of the few local equity requirements will promote further concentration and 
integration, The anticipated growth stimulus and positive effects on foreign exchange balances will be 
slight and tourist numbers will grow 

(3) Treating domestic and foreign suppliers equally (national treatment) means that developing 
countries will lose the instruments of selective promotion of domestic industries (subsidies, tax relief) 
since foreign suppliers will be granted the same claim to investment incentives 

(4) Through tine reduction of existing restrictions regarding cross-border payments countries will 
probably completely lose control over concealed profit transfers. This also drains hopes that tourism 
could trigger major development processes via increased tax revenues. 

(5) Commitments so far indicate that the free movement of qualified technical personnel and members 
of middle and top management will increase in all areas of travel and tourism-related services. This is 
linked with the expectation that these groups can make a crucial contribution to technology transfer in 
the destinations. So long as this transfer is not institutionally safeguarded by further measures there are 
few incentives for companies to bear the cost of it and to contribute to the formation of human capital 

On December 14, 1993, the Department-Related Parliamentary Standing Committee on Commerce of 
the Rajya Sabha, chaired by Mr. IK.Gujral issued its "Third Report on the Draft Dunkel proposals". The 
Gujral committee based its findings on oral and written evidence submitted by a cro^s- section of 
individuals and organisations, including several Ministers in the course of 2+ sessions. The Committee 
expressed concern over the discriminatory form of liberalisation under GATS in that while capital 
movements would become unrestrained; labour would not: 



"The Committee views with concern the unbalanced nature of GATS which, while allowing 
for unrestrained (low of capital- related services, said little about the labour- related services. 
The Committee is of the opinion that a balanced Agreement on Trade in Services is necessary 
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before the liberalisation of the services sector in developing countries could take place" 



This estimation is supported by the fact, that European countries reached the highest level of protection 
concerning commercial presence and movement of natural persons in the field of tourist guides' service 
commitments. 



PRINCIPLES OF LIBERALIZATION IN GATS 

Article 11.1: Most-Favoured-Nation Treatment 

With respect to any measure covered by this Agreement, each Member shall accord immediately and 
unconditionally to services and service suppliers of any other Member, treatment no less favourable than 
that it accords to like services and service suppliers of any other country. 



Article XVI. I : Market Access 

With respect to market access through the modes of supply identified in Article I, each Member shall 
accord services and service suppliers of any other Member treatment no less favourable than that 
provided for under the terms, [imitations and conditions agreed and specified in its schedule. 

Article XVI. I: National Treatment 

In the sectors inscribed in its schedule, and subject to any conditions and qualifications set out therein, 
each Member shall accord to services and service suppliers of any other Member, in respect of all 
measures affecting the supply of services, treatment no less favourable than that it accords to its own 
like services and service suppliers 
WT0-OMC1994 



2.3 Suskiinable Tourism Options In The Fxsld Of Gats 

2.3.1 IMPLEMENTING REFORMED MEASUREMENT AND FLEXIBLE PROCEDURES 

As long as there is uncertainty in this sector about the socioeconomic, ecological and cultural effects of 
progressive liberalisation, the convening of a new liberalisation round will have to be postponed. 
Keeping in mind the difficulties and opposition to implement reformed welfare measurement and 
resource assessment five years will hardly suffice to put new approaches into practice only on the basis 
of appropriate multidimensional evaluation instruments and a reformed environmental and natural 
resource accounting can we judge whether fqrther steps towards freer trade will really lead to 
"sustainable growth and development for the common good" as declared in the Draft Singapore 
Ministerial Declaration So far this has not been shown to be the case. 

2.3.2 CHANGING PERSPECTIVES TOWARDS PARTICIPATION 

GATS is geared exclusively towards service suppliers and national ^overnnitnts' The tourism industry 
illustrates, however, that there are population groups in the countries involved who arc not themselves 
actors but are all the more affected by the repercussions of expanding international trade. One example 
is the forced relocation of local communities to allow tourism development' The interests of such 
communities are frequently ignored by national governments and only taken up by NGOs' As several 
NGOs have already been accepted as participants in negotiations in the framework of the UN-System 
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ihc WTO-OMC should establish mechanisms guaranteeing that the representatives of the interests of 
such communities arc at least given a hearing. 

Art. XIX, 2 GATS concedes, lhal the "...process of liberalization shall take place with due respect for 
national policy objectives and the level of development of individual Members, both overall and in 
individual sectors. There shall be appropriate flexibility for individual developing countries for opening 
fewer sectors, liberalizing fewer types of transactions, progressively extending market access in line 
with their development situation" The decision, how and to which extent these concessions should be 
used, only belongs to national governments. As GATS itself refers to "measures of central, regional or 
local governments and authorities, as well as measures of nan- governmental bodies in the exercise of 
powers delegated by central, regional or local governments or authorities" (Art 1.3), the result is quite 
unbalanced: On the one hand trade- related measures of all administrative levels arc placed under GATS, 
on the other most corporate bodies have no chance to participate or rights to intervene in negotiations at 
all. 

Therefore Art' XIX. 2 should accordingly be amended to take account of the genera! and special needs of 
local communities and regions in the liberalisation process as well as the national political goals and level 
of development of the individual members states' Only in fulfillment of these terms the broad reach of 
GATS may be acceptable, if at all. 



2.3.3 TOWARDS A NEW FAIRNESS IN COMPETITION 

Experience in the field of information technology to dale gives cause for concern that extensively 
integrated service providers could assume a dominant market position by using information systems in 
an environment with a low level of technological development' It will be hard to strengthen domestic 
service capacities in the economically disadvantaged countries if access to technology remains only on a 
commercial basis' This applies all the more as the bulk of research and development In industrialised 
nations is done by state- run facilities and parts of the technical infrastructure of new communication 
systems enjoy government subsidies Under these conditions, a one-sided orientation to technology 
transfer on a commercial basis is like a promise 

To reach or even overtake a train on a single track. Contrary to the intentions of GATS, it may be 
necessary from a development policy angle to, temporarily close markets in order to leave room for 
appropriate technological development following specific counlry requirements 

In order to avert the possible expansion of a strategic trade policy broadening the technology gap, 
competition regulation must be introduced multilateral^, guaranteeing transparency of government 
policy on competition and industry, and allowing fairer conditions for competition between 
industrialised and developing countries' Originally, the principle of reciprocity demanded that the result 
of negotiations should be solely equivalent and balanced concessions. With the demand for an "overall 
balance of rights and obligations" in the GATS Preamble contracting parties pursue a strategy of 
"aggressive reciprocity" that is patterned on "super 301", Article 301 of the American Trade Acts, [n 
the past this led to arbitrary trade measures on the part of the United States. The trend towards 
aggressive reciprocity in the field of commitments must therefore yield to a more selective handling of 
trade-expansive and trade -restrictive measures. 

2.3.4 BALANCING PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 

In its charter the WTO-OMC is pledged to the goal of sustainable development in harmony with 
growth and employment (cf. p. 14-). In the ongoing negotiating process itself these goals have no 
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corrective function Solely the overriding idea of progressive trade liberalisation is linked with operative, 
procedures like Most favoured Nation and National Treatment' Since the functioning and liberalisation 
thrust of the WTO-OMC are based on le^al standards, new procedural standards have to be developed, 
to guarantee that the stated goals are met. 



3. DISREGARD FOR HUMAN RIGHTS IN TOURISM - CHALLENGES TO 
THE WORLD TRADE ORDER 

3. 1 Upb Backyards Of Tourism 
There are various fields in tourism where disregard for fundamental human rights can be observed It 



occurs 



• in violation of elementary labour rights as a consequence of working conditions in travel and 
tourism- related industries, e.g. with respect to working hours, workplace conditions, or 
deprivation of employees rights; 

• by leveling down of the rights of local communities to cultural self-determination in a self- 
chosen environment, e.g. when people are being displaced from their homes to make room for 
tourist development projects 

• where women are being discriminated against and sexually exploited 

• in child sexual exploitation, ranging from sexual harassment to forced prostitution; 
in child labour and child bonded labour in tourism, catering and entertainment industries as in 
related service areas 



• 



It is clear that these problems do not accompany tourism development in developing countries alone, 
They are also to be Found in the North, albeit to a lesser extent and maybe with another focus. 



3.2 "Blind Daks" In Trade Regulation 

The causes of human rights violations in tourism are complex and cannot generally be attributed to a 
single sector or to a misled trade policy Nor can we expect to solve these problems by trade regulation 
alone. Under certain conditions, however, such measures may play a supportive part in the 
enforcement of social standards and human rights. 

The topic of minimum social standards is not entirely foreign to the WTO-OMC agreement either 
Taking up the Art. XX of the former General Agreement on Tarifis and Trade (GATT), GATS and 
WTO-OMC foresee exceptions to the principle of most favoured nation treatment (MFN) in order to 
protect public morality and order, and also human life and health. Beyond this, GATT Art. XX also 
includes the very concrete possibility of rejecting goods produced by prison labour and of protection of 
national treasures of artistic, historic or archeological value Although the importance of such exceptions 
especially for the tourism sector is evident Irade-law practice has not been taken up this possibilities 
more or less passing them over in the drafting of the new world trade order: While Art. XIV GA IS, like 
Art. XX GATT, speaks of exceptions to the principle of MFN treatment, it does not - interestingly 
enough -take up the concrete cases referred to in Art. XX GA'IT. 

The "blind dite" between early attempts to bind free trade to certain minimum standards and actual 
problems of human rights violation should lead to sound regulations guaranteeing the protection of 
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these riglils in the sphere of trade 



ART, XX GATT 1947: GENERAL EXCEPTIONS 

Subject to the requirement that such measures are not applied in a manner which would constitute a 
means of arbitrary or unjustifiable discrimination between countries where the same conditions jfrevail, 
or a disguised restriction on international trade, nothing in this Agreement shall be construed to prevent 
the adoption or enforcement by any contracting party of measures: -. 

(e) Relating to the products of prison labour; 

(0 Imposed for the protection of national treasures of artistic, historic or archaeological value; 

(g) Relating to the conservation of exhaustible natural resources if such measures are made effective in 

conjunction with restrictions on domestic production or consumption. 

3.3 Recommendations 



3,3.1 TAKING DIFFERENCES SERIOUSLY 

It may seem unoriginal to demand that differing positions of NGOs and Northern and Southern 
governments be recognized. Tin's bears repeating, however, in view of the coverage of ihe WTO-OMC 
conference in Singapore in late j_99G Otherwise the voices of NGOs critical of social clauses will be 
instrumenlalised by governments with little interest in improving the situation of those who have to 
work under inhumane conditions Social clauses are not the one and only way to enforce minimum social 
standards' In the best case they support the efforts of social groups to create humane working 
conditions. 

The different views on priorities and different approaches concerning suitable instruments to fight 
against child labour should be taken seriously. In current controversies about the introduction of social 
standards, NGOs critical of tourism are called upon to reach a consensus on the problems where the use 
of trade policy instruments may improve the situation for ordinary people. 



3.3.2 ABOLISHING CHILD PROSTITUTION AND BONDED LABOUR BY REGULATING TRADE 

To be realistic, there will probably be no consensus for a social clause covering all basic ILO standards in 
the foreseeable future (cf. Core ILO Conventions concerning Minimum Labour Standards, p. 12). 
Moreover, a broadly defined standard could place undue strain on the ability of some developing 
countries to observe adaptation deadlines This is why we propose to begin by focussing demands on the 
narrow field in which the worst human rights violations occur and which seems best suited to gaining the 
critical support of sceptics. Once NGOs have reached sufficient agreement on this proposal, the first 
step would be to introduce a sectoral negative clause imposing suitable sanctions on child bonded labour 
in connection with child prostitution. Such a voluntary arrangement would initially undermine 
objections that the introduction of a case- specific social clause meant the leveling down of comparative 
cost advantages of developing countries by industrialised nations. This objection would be nonsense for 
the very reason that in the case of sexual exploitation of children and bonded labour, economic thought 
has reached its limits. To go beyond of them would mean to accept that human beings have become a 
tradable good. Therefore, economic theory and politics are not only challenged to recognize limits to 
growth, but certain limits to the application of trade theory as well. Since child prostitution in many 
countries is substantially stimulated by the development of tourism it would be good to extend GATS 
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Art. XIV along the lines of original GATT Art XX. Yet this cannot be a matter or a product-related 
social clause, since there is rarely a direct connection between international tourism service suppliers 
and the operators of child prostitution networks. A sector-specific clause would require governments to 
oppose the violation of children's rights and to provide sufficient legislation and law enforcement 
capacities' Besides a sector -specific social clause, appropriate interlinked reporting systems should be set 
up both by WTO-OMC and I LO to ensure the participation oi the children affected by sexual 
exploitation and forced labour, along with representatives of their interests and other actors' 
Consideration should be given to introducing country -sped fie adaptation deadlines as well as assistance 
and to the demand for customs preferences as positive incentives for change 1 Such a "soft" system is 
preferable to an automatic sanctioning procedure; it would institutionalise cooperation between !LO 
and WTO-OMC, also guaranteeing their independent operations. In addition, it enables country- 
specific support in implementing the new trade standard. Such a voluntary arrangement might be 
criticised for initially ignoring the broader scope of minimum social standards. Experience based on this 
narrower approach could thus advance the discussion of trade-relevant issues from the other areas of 
minimum social standards. These spread effects should be used in development policy in order to 
achieve a breakthrough in other areas of human rights' violation 



CORE 1LO CONVENTIONS CONCERNING MINIMUM LABOUR STANDARDS 

No. 29 and 10S: CONVENTION CONCERNING FORCED LABOUR and ABOLITION OF 

FORCED LABOUR 

Each Member undertakes to suppress and not to make use of any form of forced or compulsory labour 

and secures the immediate and complete abolition of forced or compulsory labour. 

No. 138: CONVENTION CONCERNING MINIMUM AGE 

Each Member for which this Convention is in force undertakes to pursue a national policy designed to 

ensure the effective abolition of child labour and to raise progressively the minimum age for admission 

to employment or work to a level consistent with the fullest physical and mental development of young 

persons (Art, 1) 

No.] 11: CONVENTION CONCERNING DISCRIMINATION 

All human beings, irrespective of race, creed or sex„ have the right to pursue both their material well 

being and their spiritual development n conditions of freedom and dignity, of economic security and 

equal opportunity. Each Member declares to pursue a national policy designed to promote equality of 

opportunity and treatment in resptct of employment and occupation , with a view to eliminating any 

discrimination, distinction, exclusion or preference made on the basis of race, colour sex, religion, 

political opinion, national extraction or social origiany discrimination in respect thereof. 

No. 98: CONVENTION CONCERNING THE APPLICATION 'OF THE PRINCIPLES OF THE 

RIGHT TO ORGANIZE AND TO BARGAIN COLLECTIVELY 

Workers shall enjoy adequate protection against acts of anti-union discrimination in respect of their 

employment (Art. 1 ) 

No.87:CONVENTION CONCERNING FREEDOM OF ASSOCIATION AND PROTECTION OF 

THE RIGHT TO ORGANIZE 

Workers and employers, without distinction whatsoever, shall luve the ri^ht to establish and, subject 

only to the rules of the organization concerned, to join organizations of their own choosing without 

previous authorization (Art, 2) 

No. 100: CONVENTION CONCERNING EQUAL REMUNERATION 

. . . secures the principle of equal ordinary, basic or minimum wage* or salary and any additional 

emoluments for men and women workers for work of equal value 
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4.EC0L0GICAL IMPACTS OF TOURISM AS A TRADE ISSUE 



4. 1 Shortcomings In llie.New Warkl Trade Order 

Examples are legion, that environmental damage has become a tourist's companion. Tourism industry 
actually is in a dilemma to overuse these resources which are one of its decisive lacational factors. 
Efforts being made to reach more sustainable appearance by ecotourism concepts arc only just at the 
beginning and haven't left their niche existence behind Although the WTO is committed to die goal of 
sustainable development and use of resources (of. Agreement Establishing the World Trade 
Organization, p. 14), and GATS allows exceptions to the principle of most favoured nation treatment, 
the world trade order has three serious shortfalls in this field, 

* Although at UN level the connection between trade and environmental damage costs have Ion g been 
considered when reforming environmental and natural resource accounting, it docs not play any 
particular role in the assessment of welfare benefits through liberalisation under guidance of the WTO- 
OMC and the reform of calculating a cross -sectoral tourist value added. Were it to be consistently 
taken into account the postivist equation of free trade with welfare benefit would no longer be tenable . 

Individual WTO agreements have so far merely considered the protection of territorial 
environmental goods. It is not yet clear what such protection might be like, what trade-relevant 
measures would cause lasting violations and how the observance of this standard could be monitored. 
Important extraterritorial goods, like the atmosphere and seas that are permanently damaged by high 
tourism flows, are left out of account. 

* In the case of violation of standards, other international environmental agreements provide for trade- 
restrictive measures that conflict with, or are not covered by WTO agreements. Future conflicts might 
occur especially in relation to the Convention of International Trade in Endangered Species of Wild 
Fauna and Flora (CITES 1973), the Basel Convention on the Control of Trans-boundary Movements of 
Hazardous Wastes and Their Disposal (1969) and the Montreal Protocol on Substances that Deplete the 
Ozone Layer (1990/92). 



AGREEMENT ESTABLISHING THE WORLD TRADE ORGANIZATION 

The Parties to this Agreement 

Recognizing that their relations in the field of trade and economic endeavour should be conducted w 1 a 
view to raising standards of living, ensuring full employment' and a large and steadily growing volume of 
real income and effective demand, and expanding the production and trade in goods and services, while 
allowing for the optimal use of the world's resources in accordance with the objective of sustainable 
development, seeking both to protect and preserve the environment and enhance the means for doing so 
in a manner consistent with their respective needs and concerns at diflerent levels of economic 
development 

Recognizing further that there is need for positive efforts designed to ensure that developing counties, 
and especially the least developed among them, secure a share in the growth in international trade 
commensurate with the needs of their economic development 
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Being desirous of contributing to these objectives by entering into reciprocal and mutually advantageous 
arrangements directed to the substantial reduction of tariffs and other barriers to trade and to the 
elimination of discriminatory treatment in international trade relations, 

Kesohed, therefore, to develop an integrated, more viable and durable multilateral trading system 
encompassing the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, the results of past trade liberalization 
efforts, and ail of the results of the Uruguay Round of multilateral vrade negotiations 

Determined to presence the basic principles and to further the objectives underlying this multilateral 
trading system 

Agree as follows:.. 

The World Trade Organization (hereinafter referred to as "the WTO") is hereby established. 

WTO-OMC 1994 



4.2 The Aeenda Of Sustainable Trade In Tourism Services 



4.2.1 RECOGNISING USER'S RIGHTS 

The restriction of further development of countryside for tourism may, in border line cases, violate 
free market access and national treatment. The authorities could allow local communities, e.g. 
indigenous groups, a limited exploitation for tourism and refuse it to others. In terms of trade law such 
exclusive (also non-tourist) usage rights ought to be considered to be not in conformity with GATS, 
and abolished, This conflict could be solved by reference to GAP!" Art. XX, which foresees the 
protection of national cultural goods, Any effective protection naturally requires appropriate process 
standards and monitoring instruments. 

4.2.2 INDICATING ECOLOGICAL COSTS 

As long as the prices of tourist services do not properly reflect environmental user and damage costs, 
there will be no reliable basts at all for optimism regarding the economic effects of continuing 
liberalisation. Establishing suitable accounting systems takes precedence over further negotiations on 
dismantling existing trade barriers in this sector, The Standard International Classification of Tourism 
(SICTA) proposed by the WTO-OMT and the UN covers the value added of almost all baCk- and 
forward linkages of the tourism industry, but not their environmental and resource use, not to 
mention their harmful effects, SICTA must therefore be. connected with accounting and assessment 
schemes, as already foreseen by the UN System of Environmental and Economic Accounting (SEEA). 



4.2.3 RECOGNISING MULTILATERAL PROTECTIVE STANDARDS 



Existing international environmental standards, e.g.- the biodiversity agreement should not be 
undermined by the WTO agreement. The commitment of the WTO to environmental and resource 
protection should be supplemented by process standards with the same status as market access and 
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National Treatment. By analogy with Artl30r (2) of the Maastricht Treaty this can happen through 
adding another trade standard in connection with a iurther exception to the MFN principle in 
accordance with Art, XX GATT. It should be guaranteed that these changes take effect in all three areas 
of negotiation ((roods services, intellectual property rights). 

Additionally, standards have to be developed guarding extraterritorial goods affected adversely by cross 
border trade. Experiences with recent conflicts between trade and environment managed by the dispute 
settlement mechanism show, that the implementation of trade related environmental standards may fail 
for that reason alone, because proof could not be furnished, that these standards will work in a non- 
discriminative manner To secure efficient environmental protection in the sphere of trade the burden of 
proof therefore has to be turned around. 

MAASTRICHT Treaty Article 130r (2) 

2. Community policy on the environment shall aim at a high level of protection taking into account the 
diversity of situations in the various regions of the Community. It shall be based on the precautionary 
principle and on the principles that preventative action should be taken, that environmental 
damage should as a priority be rectified at source and that the polluter should pay. 

Environmental protection requirements must be integrated into the definition and implementation of 
Other Community policies In this context, harmonization measures answering these requirements 
shall include, where appropriate, a safeguard clause allowing Member States to take provisional 
measures for non-economic environmental reasons, subject to a Community inspection 
procedure. 



4.2.4 WIDENING PARTICIPATION 

Environmental and resource protection particularly affects the needs, rights and interests ol people in 
the destination areas. As called for in connection with minimum social standards, participatory 
structures also need to be set up in this field, guaranteeing the transfer of information and a say for these 
groups if their interests are directly or indirectly affected, 
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Sociocultural perspectives on tourism 
planning and development 



Jorge Cosla and Livio Ferrone 



INTRODUCTION 



This review seeks to identify key events occurring in the fields of travel and tourism and identify 
emerging patterns for further research. It spans a period from 1989- 1994, and covers article published 
in the Annals of Tourism faxarch. The review identifies four main themes and presents, in table format, 
the studies selected to highlight each of these themes. It is worth noting that the tables are by no means 
exhaustive, but they provide a thread of continuity throughout the period of the review. The themes 
reflect developments in : hosts' perceptions; travel and destinations; its, souvenirs and artifacts; tourism 
planning (see Appendix). 



HOSTS' PERCEPTIONS 



According to Dogan [I], tourism has been a major source of intercuitural contact and it has influenced 
the socio-cultural structures of moat touristic countries either positively or negatively. Hosts have 
reacted in different and varied ways, ranging from active resistance to complete adoption of western 
culture[l]. As a general conclusion, Dogan notes that "in a community previously dominated by a 
particular response to tourism, a diversity of responses will emerge as tourism develops, and groups 
with different interests and characteristic responses to tourism will be formed within the community". 

Understanding residents' perceptions of tourism impacts is fundamental to tourism planning and 
development. A study by Ap (2) using social exchange theory sheds some light on to this subject, and 
suggests that when an exchange of resources (expressed in terms of power) between residents and 
tourism is high and balanced, or high for the host, tourism impacts are viewed positively by residents. 
On the other hand, when an exchange of resources is low and a balanced or unbalanced exchange 
occurs, the impacts are viewed negatively. Other studies on how residents perceive tourism show 
diJTererit dimensions (Table I). A study of social status and perception of tourism in Zambia reports 
differences in residents' perceptions of tourism relating to social status and social class [3 J. In this 
particular study, the level of educational attainment and the respondent's ai»e have been found to be the 
most important variables associated with the effects of tourism. 

The development of tourism is regarded cautiously by developed and developing countries alike. In a 
study on rural residents' perceptions of tourism impacts in Colorado, Perdue ei <il. [4] found that when 
controlling for personal benefits from tourism development, perceptions of its impact were unrelated to 
socio-demo^raphic characteristics and support for additional development was positively or negatively 
related to the perceived positive or negative impacts of tourism. A study by Madrigal [6] on rural 
residents' perceptions of community tourism development, this time based in Arizona, USA, each at 
different levels of tourism development, concludes that the consequences of living with tourism on a 
daily basis cause residents to be more acutely aware of its negative aspects than its positive aspects. 
Madrigal found differences between the two cities and, according to his conclusions, the balance of 
power measures used were significant predictors of perceptions. It is interesting to note how countries 
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develop and how hosts' perceptions change over lime. Wilson [7] returned to the Seychelles after an 
absence of 17 years, during which the Islands hid become an independent socialist republic, and reports 
how the local perceptions had changed. Previous uncertainty about tourism development had been 
replaced by its acceptance. The idea of political violence in the Seychelles has been replaced by the 
welcoming of tourists as a result of tourism being perceived as beneficial to the vast majority of the 
population. 

Another important aspect of tourism is the way tourists perceive their hosts and their culture. Tourism 
is seen as a way of bringing people and cultures together, but is this always true? Evidence shows that 
sometimes previous ideas and stereotypes act as blinkers that prevent tourists from learning from their 
travels [5], A study by Laxson [5] on US tourists visiting museums of native American culture and 
pueblo ceremonials in New Mexico, shows that in spite of encouraging cultural understanding, brief 
encounters appear to reinforce ethnocenlrism and convince tourists of the correctness of their own 
views of the world. 



TRAVEL AND DESTINATION 

The need to study the destination -choice process has become more important in recent years as a result 
of the rapid growth of both travel demand and the tourism industry {Table II). However, as research by 
Mansfeld [lO] shows, these processes have yet to be fully explored by the social sciences, specifically 
psychology, geography and sociology. After reviewing the main stages of the destination -choice process, 
Mansfeld reports a rather weak theoretical base for this issue. According to his review, emphasis is 
placed, instead, on the relative contribution of each discipline to the theoretical knowledge guiding each 
stage. As he argues, what is important now is to establish a theoretical framework for this process so it 
can be applied to a rather "highly vulnerable tourist industry". He concludes that action should be taken 
in order to attain a better understanding of the mechanism behind the destination-choice process. 

The models of tourism demand based on economic utility theory assume a two- stage decision process, 
with the choice of tour being independent of the prior decision as to whether to travel or not. To fill 
some of the existing gaps, Morley developed a model that incorporates the decision to travel or not and 
the time and budget allocation, as well as the choice of tour in one utility function with non-tourism 
goods [9]. The importance of this model is that it allows changes in incomes and in prices of non-tourism 
goods and services to affect tourism behaviour in ways that the standard and simpler models do not. 
According to Morley, previous econometric demand models considered tourists originating from a 
single destination. The value of these models lies in considering the tourism demand for a particular 
country, but from Morley' s perspective; tourism flows are in actuality generated by possible tourists 
weighing up the attractions and costs of various destinations. 

An interesting study by Crompton [1 1[ applies the variety of choice sets used in the consumer behaviour 
decision process to the context of tourism. Crompton argues that recognition of the choice sets' 
structure has implications for those concerned with understanding tourists' behaviour and for ecas tint; 
demand. He presents the model of consumer decision maVing for non-routinized purchases, which 
consists of a five-stage process: problem recognition, search, evaluation, purchase, and post-purchase 
evaluation. Having defined the model of decision making, key characteristics are noted, namely, an 
initial active search to reduce the number of alternative destinations refined to a smaller set and number 
of destinations that forms the basis of a consideration set. This approach, as he slates, then recognizes 
that a second search is undertaken to select a final destination from the late consideration set. Crompton 
cites Le Blanc in support of expanding the five-stage model to a six-stage model, so as to accommodate 
the notion of choice sets. The sets are then described and operationally defined. Crompton also discusses 
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the implications oi* using the choice structure taxonomy as an analytical tool for destinations so as to 
ascertain their relative strengths and weaknesses at different transition points in a prospective visitors' 
selection process. 

Put important segment within the travel market is the retirees' segment. Research shows that travel is a 
desired activity among retirees [12], In his study concerning travel and retirement status, Blazey [12] 
states that investigation of the relationship between retirement and older adult travel activity has been 
limited by basing retirement status on attaining the age of 6S. According to Blazey, this is an outdated 
criterion given recent social, political, and economic changes. In concluding he notes that travel 
becomes neither more nor less frequent after retirement and interest appears constant. In those 
situations where differences in travel activity occur, the underlying causes may be the level of 
involvement of the workforce. A fundamental aspect of travel and destinations is the traffic impact of 
proposed tourism facilities. Wie and Choy [13] developed a mathematical modeling framework for 
analysing this. An important outcome of their study is the quantification of traffic impacts in terms of the 
increase in travel time/ cost resulting from the development of new tourism facilities. According to Wie 
and Choy [13], standard approaches to estimating tourism costs and benefits do not usually account for 
the impact of additional traffic except in terms of required infrastructure. Wie and Choy's model can be 
used to bypass this limitation, and to help policy makers decide on transportation system alternatives 
and /or imposing additional impact fees on tourism developers. 

A largely neglected aspect of travel and tourism is the situation of non- travelers, or people who do not 
take holiday trips [8], According to Haukcland [8], this is still a high percentage of the world population 
and special attention is needed to identify the causes of this behaviour. As Haukeland states, two 
fundamental perspectives underlie this discussion: if living conditions are so problematic that they limit 
the opportunities for vacationing, there is a causal relationship between social factors and a lack of 
holiday trips. On the other hand, there may be a normative link between social welfare and holiday 
travel. In this socio-political context, vacationing is considered like any other social right. A final issue is 
that of the comparability of travel and destinations research findings. Driscoll et ai. [1+] question the 
comparability of research findings utilizing different data collection forms, conclude by indicating the 
need for more fundamental work on validity and measurement in tourism research. They also suggest 
the need for further research in this area, as marketing strategy formulation needs to be based on a solid 
understanding of tourists and the way in which they go about collecting, processing and utilizing 
vacation destination in for ma don. 

ARTS, SOUVENIRS AND ARTIFACTS 

Souvenirs perceived as authentic reminders of a particular place are powerful signifiers of ideological 
meanings [IS], In a study of the souvenirs in Israel, Shenhav-Keller [14-] analyses production, 
authentication, display and sale, as well as the ideology of the selling agent. Some interesting issues are 
presented here, such as the impact of the political situation in the context of Israeli handicrafts (Table 
ill). The study focuses attention on the Israel Center for Handicrafts (Maskit), which is an important 
place for presenting the privileged meanings, content and symbols of Israel and Judaism, as well as for 
emphasizing Jewish roots and historical continuity. From Shenhnv- Keller's perspective, Masbt is a lens" 
because it filters the perception of Israeli society through its souvenirs, their presentation and display, by 
selectively emphasizing certain motifs while ignoring others. On the other hand, Maskit is also a 
microcosm of its society, subject to the influence of political and social realities. In fact, the souvenirs 
can be seen as reflecting social processes, interests and power relations. To conclude, Shenhav-Keller 
[3 5] states that the souvenir is important, not only as a cultural artifact, but also as an analytic tool for 
understanding complex social processes. Using a souvenir in this way helps explicate why objects that 
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are perceived as authentic reminders of a particular place or country are especially powerful signifiers of 
the ideological meanings of that country. 

A different dimension thai affects the development of souvenirs or tourist art in developing countries is 
the role of outside cultures. According to Horner [6], the decades between the world wars constitute a 
critical period for the history of West African tourist art. During the colonial domination, various 
demands were made of African artists, and objects from different parts of the world were used by 
colonists to influence public opinion. As an example, Horner [16] refers to the use of weapons (symbols 
of savagism) displayed at international expositions to reinforce imperialist justification during the periods 
of domination. After the colonists had become well entrenched, they stopped displaying the weapons 
and focused on cloth, mats, pottery, and other indications of a "commendable propensity for 
craftsmanship", which meant that they were ready for economic development. 

While these problems were solved during the final stage of colonial rule, by the creation of international 
organizations to regulate international relations, other problems arose, such as the issue of intellectual 
property of "native type" souvenirs produced [171. ^ n a!1 interesting study Blundell [17] analyses the 
issues being raised in Canada regarding inexpensive mass-produced souvenirs that depict aboriginal 
peoples, and the claims that "native type" souvenirs currently available in Canada violate consumer and 
intellectual property laws. According to Blundell, souvenirs that depict non- aboriginal Canadians are 
rare indeed, as are inexpensive, native-made items that have explicit political intents. 'Hie reality is that 
aboriginal cultural forms are commoditized by non- native producers in a variety of ways. These 
practices are now widely contested, with the aboriginal peoples disputing the ri^ht of non -aboriginal 
entrepreneurs to appropriate native forms for their own economic and symbolic ends. As Blundell [17] 
states, critics call for greater enforcement of both federal and provincial consumer legislation, and some 
also advocate the increased use of intellectual property laws. 

A different reality occurs in the production of Tibetan tourist tbangkas |19]. According to Bentor [19], 
one characteristic of the tourist lhangka market that sets it apart from other more typical tourist art 
markets is the existence of an "intermediate audience", consisting of non-Tibetan Asian Buddhists as well 
as other non-Tibetan followers of Tibetan Buddhism. The concern of this group with the authenticity of 
these products helps to promote some degree of adherence to traditional standards. In fact, consumers 
more familiar with Tibetan cultural and religious traditions tend to acquire thanekas more similar to 
those produced for the internal audience. As Bentor [19] concludes, this "intermediate audience" also 
helps in educating others about Tibetan thangkas. Handicrafts can also play an important role in the 
development of tourism, as is the case of Xinjiang, in China. According to Toops [lSj, the crafts 
industry in Xinjiang haa undergone a rebirth during the post- Mao era. Governmental policy, while 
focusing on the economic aspect in handicraft production, has also addressed the cultural needs of the 
local people. As Toops stresses, the government's commitment to further production of ethnically 
distinctive articles derives from policies of development and ethnicity. The reality is that tourism has 
opened up new markets for the handicrafts industry. A duality in crafts production and in the crafts 
market has been created through tourism requirements. 

In fact, souvenirs and handicrafts not only represent significant craft but sometimes they can also be 
transformed into highly diversified tourist art. A good example to illustrate the process of 
transformation of a simple craft to a highly diversified tourist art is that of the pottery production of Dan 
Kwien in Thailand [20]. This phenomenon is a result of the influence on the locality of outsiders, who 
act as the principal initiators of innovation and diversification. As Cohen [20] discovered, while 
production for the traditional internal market was not discontinued, new types and styles of products 
were introduced, as innovators competed to secure external audience. As a consequence of this, local 
pottery production moved away from orthogenetic to more heterogenetic products. These 
developments also raise questions of authenticity, but in order to survive and remain viable, tourist arts 
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have to introduce changes into materials, sizes, forms, colourations, functions, and production 
techniques. 

The question of authenticity is in fact one of the man concerns of governments and organizations 
responsible for tourist arts. According to Littrell et al. [21], U is important to elaborate and refine the 
definition of souvenir authenticity, in their study of the concept of authenticity in craft souvenirs, they 
found that the criteria used by US tourists to define authenticity include a craft's uniqueness, 
workmanship, aesthetics and use, cultural and historical integrity, and genuineness. The characteristics 
of the craftsperson as well as the shopping experience also contributed to authenticity. Interesting to 
note is the fact that definitions of authenticity varied with tourists' ages, stage of travel careers, and 
tourism styles, but not with tourists' gender. These findings highlight the importance and usefulness of a 
clear definition of authenticity of tourist arts, which will help preserve the integrity and originality of the 
products. 

TOURISM PLANNING 

Tourism is an important means of regional development, despite the chance of possible long-term 
ecological degradation as in the case of Poland (22], Tourism in Poland has hecome a development factor 
for one-third of all administrative regions. As stated by Kruczala, even though Polish regional policy of 
the post-war years, dominated by industrialization concepts, was not interested in tourism, this has been 
recognized since the 1960s[22 1. According to Kruczala's study, the main instruments of re£rional policy 
are the national spatial plan and the five-year national socioeconomic plan, both with "tourism 
segments". Tourism is now concentrated in 16 administrative regions, all of which are attractive 
destinations. Interesting to note is the positive effects of regional policy on the development of these 
tourist administrative regions. These are: 

■ the concentration of tourist facilities (in conformity with the distribution of more valuable 
tourist areas); 

■ the development of transport infrastructure {making these regions more accessible in 
national scale); and 

■ tht delimitation of areas with precious tourist values (natural and historical) for strict 
protection. 

Bulgaria presents a completely different reality from that of Poland, in the last 30 years Bulgaria s 
become the most popular eastern bloc holiday destination for tourists from western Europe {Table IV). 
According to Pearlman [23J, the principle of Bulgaria's tourism policy is that tourism development and 
social development should not be separated. As Pearlman states, the main task tourism is not a 
commercial one, but to satisfy the recreational needs of the Bulgarian people. An interesting aspect is 
the fact that the economic necessity for tourism has declined in recent years because of a falling national 
debt and a strong export base in the manufacturing sector. However, according to Pearlman's [23) 
study, government and tourism officials are keen to maintain and increase the share of international 
tourists from the West. 

In order to achieve this goal, some of the existing problems have to be solved. These problems occur 
both at the macro and micro level. At the macro level, tourism is an important generator of foreign 
exchange, but it also assists in financing the development of social tourism at borne. As Pearlman [23] 
expresses it, resource conflicts arise because of the ideological commitment to social tourism and the 
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necessity to spread and develop the international tourist base inland. At the micro level, tourism 
operations are severely constrained by the inflexibilities of the centralized system. Pearlman [23] 
concludes that limited reforms have decentralized decision-making powers, but much more radical 
reform is required if Bulgaria is to compete in the international tourism market. 

Romania, another member of the former eastern bloc, has invested heavily in tourism. However, ~e 
spatial distribution has been highly unbalanced with particular emphasis on the Black. Sea coast [24]. 
Other areas, which have received priority, are the capital city and the historic towers. As shown by 
Turnock's [24] study, the rural areas have potential and are in great need of non-agricultural 
employment at a time of rapid farm mechanization. The reality is that development has to be selective, 
and many tourist developments are related to investment in other sectors of the economy, such as 
electricity and wood processing, reflecting priorities in these other industries. 

As these studies highlight, countries are in difTerent stages of tourism planning 4nd development re 
evident. In this context, the concept of destination life cycle assumes an important role. As shown by the 
Study of Get* on the development of the Niagara Falls, tliis resort has evolved into permanent state of 
maturity in which aspects of consolidation, stagnation, decline, and rejuvenation are interwoven and 
constant [26], From Getz's viewpoint, "capacity" is a management concept, not an absolute limit, and 
rejuvenation is a planning initiative, it is apparent from the study that capacity-related limits to growth, 
types of development, or rate of change can apply at any stage of development. As he states, most of 
them are essentially political issues, and, hence, resolvable through policy and planning. Gets [26] 
concludes diat die destination can adapt and flourish regardless of perceived problems, even if selected 
limits on development become desirable. 

In a later study, Getz [27] reports on the contrasting planning systems in Niagara Falls, one regulatory 
(Canadian side) and die other proactive (US side), and how they have resulted in markedly different 
tourism developments. In fact, despite similar histories and the sharing of a common natural tourist 
attraction, New York State and the province of Ontario, the two areas of Niagara Falls, have diverged in 
key ways in respect to tourism development and planning [26]. Even though the New York side is more 
dependent on manufacturing, the state was the first to introduce a park system to protect the Falls. On 
the Canadian side, tourism rapidly became the dominant economic force, resulting in high levels of 
commercialization prior to 1887 when the provincial government established a major park system [26]. 
Having the advantage of better viewpoints and more attractive parks, Ontario's Niagara Falls has until 
recently not felt the need to plan for tourism. As a result, it is now faced with declining competitiveness 
even in the midst of continuing growth. A dilTerent situation prevails on the New York side of Niagara 
Falls. The public authorities have invested heavily in tourism since the 1970s as a tool to combat 
economic decline and depopulation. Now the reality in the 1990s is that both areas are facing major 
planning and marketing challenges, but the uncertainty on what needs to be done is especially felt among 
Canadians. 

It is apparent that successful tourism planning requires die involvement and participation of the residents 
of the destination areas [2S]. To participate in a meaningful way in the early stages of the planning 
process certain types of information should be available to residents. A study by Keogh [2S] suggests that 
more information should he provided on the expected impact of the project on local taxes and on other 
community projects. As he states, it is important that the development of tourism is not wrongly 
blamed for inadequacies in other aspects of community life. This information can be provided in the 
form of a newsletter or brochure to be distributed to all residents. 

A final aspect related to tourism planning worth mentioning is that of mega-event production. A study 
by Roche [28] reports on the influence of planning, political, and urban contextual processes and factors 
on mega-event jiroduction, and presents a discussion of comparative event research and a related case 
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study. Roche's research indicates the important influence of .contextual societal change, urban 
leadership, and non- rational planning in event production processes. According to Roche(2 81, these 
factors are important for understanding both event causation and also the potentially rational character 
of event policy making. 

" CONCLUSION 

Commencing on the themes emerging from this review, it is possible to identify a number of 
implications: 

• The way hosts perceive tourists is highly influenced by their socio -cultural background as well as 
by the level of change effected by tourism. This aspect is crucial for tourism planning and 
development as residents' perceptions of the impacts of tourism may impact positively or 
negatively on new projects. However, as research shows, the consequences of living with tourism 
on a daily basis causes residents to be more acutely aware of its negative aspects. 

• Choosing the travel destination is an important decision for the tourist, and knowledge of the 
process involved is a fundamental concern for the tourism industry. In order to stay competitive 
in the fast-growing tourism industry organizations have to gain a better understanding of the 
mechanisms behind the destination- choice process. This is true for any tourism segment but 
especially among those with high potential for travelling, as is the case with the retirees' segment. 

• Souvenirs can be used as reminders of particular places, as symbols of certain cultures and /or 
religions, and also as a reflex of social processes, interests and power relations. In certain 
societies the souvenir is important, not only as a cultural artifact, but also as an analytic tool for 
understanding complex social processes. Handicrafts can also play an important role in the 
development of tourism by creating new markets. Sometimes the development of souvenirs or 
tourist art is affected by outside cultures and /or problems of intellectual property. These 
cultures need to be protected against negative influences and tougher intellectual property laws 
should be developed and reinforced, 

• Despite the chances of possible long-term ecological degradation, tourism is an important means 
of regional development. For a balanced development, tourism has to be adequately planned, 
taking into account the existing resources. Some countries already plan for sustainable tourism, 
while others, as a result of former political regimes or lack of resources, are now trying to 
redirect their efforts towards more environmentally conscious projects. In fact, the capacity of a 
particular place or resort may be, above all, a management concept and not an absolute limit. In 
this case, rejuvenation may be a planning initiative. 

• An important variable in tourism planning is the residents' perceptions of new developments. 
For tourism planning to succeed, the involvement and participation of the residents of the 
destination areas is needed. In this way, planners are more likely to obtain support from the 
community, a vital ingredient in the success of any new project. 
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